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“For These 4 Schools and Other Buildings 
We Specified Floors of Hard Maple” 


Says 








Erickson and Com pan) 


Architects-En gineers 







The Whittier School 
Brainerd, Minnesota 
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All four Brainerd, Minnesota schools huilt in 1939 were floored with Northern Hard 


The Lincoln School 


Bratnerd, Minnesota 


Maple in classrooms and gymnasiums. Above, the Harrison School gymnasium. Erickson 


and Company, Duluth, are the architects for all four butldings 
A 








‘We have found from experience,” says Erickson and 
Company, ‘that the Maple Flooring Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation specification for Northern Hard Maple Hooring 
is more concise and satisfactory than others, and can be 
followed much easier. 

“The MFMA approval and label included in our spec- 
ication during recent years have been our guarantee for 
the best there is in hardwood floors. We are particularly 
pleased with the service your Association has given to 
our clients. 

More and more architects are confining their flooring 


specifications on service jobs to Hard Maple. 
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Properly cared for, Northern Hard Maple ofters every- 
thing a school wants in floors — lowest cleaning cost, 
lowest maintenance cost, and lowest cost per year of 
service — as well as dry warmth, smooth resilience, good 
appearance and unequalled sanitation. 

MFMA Northern Hard Maple available in strips or 
blocks, for schools and buildings of all types. Ask your 


architect. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


See our catalog data in Sweet’s, Sec. 11/88. Write for photographic 


folder, and leaflet on heavy-duty finishes for old or new floors. 


FMA Maple 
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A Half Century in School Journalism 


M7 On March 1, 1891, the AMERICAN SCHOOL 
18 BOARD JOURNAL made its first appearance. This 
month — March 1, 1941 — the publication completes the 


19 fiftieth year of service in the field of school admin- 
5 istration. 

, A half century ago the list of so-called school journals 
23 was a long one. In the main they were devoted to 


educational theory and to classroom methods and were 


25 addressed only to members of the teaching profession. 
4 In these journals educational administration was only 
sie casually discussed. Thus, the credit of being the pioneer 
29 periodical devoted to school administration belongs to 

the JOURNAL. Since its first appearance, its editor and 
30 his associates have steadfastly limited its columns to 
- problems which concern chiefly boards of education, 


school superintendents, and school business executives. 
35 A long story could be told of the rise and progress, 
since 1891, of the administrative service of the schools. 
This progress has paralleled the vast growth and the 
43 enormously broadened scope of education and of all 
aspects of school service. In recording this growth it is 
43 hoped that the JOURNAL has contributed something 
to the clarification and acceptance of underlying prin- 
ciples of educational administration, to the betterment of 
the techniques and procedures of school boards and of 
48 school executives, and ultimately to the improvement of 
the quality and professional character of school-admin- 


“7 istrative staffs. When the JOURNAL has at times 
, considered the current policies and actions of school 
$8 boards in a critical way, and has doubted the va'ue of 
certain educational proposals, the purpose has always 
60 been to challenge measures and men for better and more 
64 efficient service. 
; As founder and publisher of the JOURNAL, the 
= undersigned looks back over the past half century with 
some satisfaction and extends thanks to all those who 
have accepted his work. In so doing, he is fully m‘ndful 
$4 of the uncounted problems now before the schoo! boards 
54 and the educational administrators. The work to be done 
55 in the years before us is greater than any attempted in 
5 the past and is full of difficulties and obstac'es. More 
35 than ever high ideals and clear purposes must meet the 
challenge of social and political change and must !ead to 
93 better service and greater accomplishment. It is in this 
o spirit that we shall continue to edit the JOURNAL. 
a | William George Bruce, Editor 
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A candle instead of a stove 
in Home Economics—how ridiculous! 


More and more school superintendents all over the 
country are realizing that the teaching of Office Prac- 
tice without calculating machines is like Hamlet 
without Hamlet. 


And it is natural that the schools are buying Monroe 
Adding-Calculators for in actual business the most 
widely used calculator for billing, payroll, costs, and 
statistics is the Monroe. Students who are Monroe 
trained have a marketable business value to start off 
with. A Monroe is so simple that the mastery of the 
machine comes quickly, and the student goes on in a 
thorough training in business mathematics. 


MONROE 


CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


Educational Department: ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


MONROE EDUCATOR 


A regular Monroe Adding-Calculator 
made for schools and sold to schools 
only, at a price to fit any budget. For 
information about the Educator and 
Monroe Office Practice Courses, get in 
touch with the nearest Monroe office or 
write to the Educational Department. 
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Unit Costs: The Educational Chameleon 


Everett H. Fixley’ 


If it be true that the devil can quote 
Scripture to his own devices, the same 
may be said with equal force for the su- 
perintendent who resorts to unit costs to 
prove his point. Many an argument has 
been won with a recalcitrant board of edu- 
cation or clinched for an uninformed pub- 
lic by an appeal to comparative unit 
costs. Many an administrator has been 
hailed as a paragon in the economical ad- 
ministration of his system or, unfortu- 
nately, branded as a prodigal solely upon 
the basis of such a comparison. 

Education is too frequently adminis- 
tered upon a basis of ‘keeping up with 
the Joneses.” One superintendent justifies 
his expenditures or his expansions because 
a neighboring system has made them and 
brings up comparative unit costs to show 
that he is offering his patrons the same 
things for less money. This is bad admin- 
istration. It is bad not only because an 
educational plan should be formulated 
upon the basis of need and ability rather 
than competition, but also because it is 
misleading and at times dishonest. For 
unit costs are chameleonlike, taking on a 
coloring in accordance with the back- 
ground against which they are projected. 
When a superintendent reports a_ pupil 
cost of $69 for his district, there are critics 
who will arise to brand him as lax and in- 
efficient and offer as proof of their charges 
a pupil cost of $47 in a neighboring dis- 
trict, but if the same superintendent, with 
the same educational offering, can point 
to another district with a cost of $93 he 
may bask in the warm sun of popular 
approval. 

While comparisons upon a unit cost 
basis are at the present time the most 
convenient method of comparison avail- 
able, the marked tendency, especially upon 
the part of the lay public, to accept figures 
on school costs at their face value without 
inquiring into the reasons which may un- 
derlie the differences makes their use ques- 
tionable and oftentimes dangerous. The 
time may come when the efforts to stand- 
ardize school accounting terminology will 
bear fruit and there will be uniformity. A 
study of superintendents’ reports, how- 
ever, shows that that day has not yet 
arrived, and until it does come the neces- 
sity, for superintendent and layman alike, 
of probing beneath the surface and look- 
ing for the underlying causes of differences 
before jumping to any sweeping conclu- 
sions should be emphasized. 

The list of factors which have an im- 
portant bearing upon the unit costs of 
education could be extended indefinitely. 
Some of the more significant ones are 
presented below. While they are, for the 
most part, obvious, they are too often 
overlooked in hasty comparisons. 


1Associate Professor of Education, University of New 
Mexico. 





Cost comparisons are as inevitable as the 
seasons and as uncertain as the weather. Their 
limitations should be thoroughly understood by 
school-board members. 


Salaries Cause Differences 

Since instruction itself is usually the 
largest single item in the school budget, 
the willingness or unwillingness of a com- 
munity to pay decent salaries is a frequent 
cause of differences in pupil costs. Closely 
allied to this factor is the matter of the 
qualifications of the teachers employed, 
some districts being content to meet the 
bare minimum requirements while others 
are eager to provide the best teachers they 
can afford. In some places thé teachers are 
struggling to do a good piece of work with 
little or no equipment; in others their 
vitality is being sapped by pupil loads 
that are beyond the bounds of reason. 
Naturally, local practice and local condi- 
tions will be reflected in any statement 
of total or unit costs of instruction. 

The richness of the offering, or the re- 
verse, is another item which had its effect 
upon school costs. It seems quite unfair 
to credit an administrator with an eco- 
nomical administration if he achieves it 
by adherence to a limited curriculum that 
has long since been outmoded. The nature 
of the offering, too, as well as its richness, 
should be considered. In a community 
whose needs call for an unusual amount of 
technical or prevocational training, the 
meeting of these needs through more than 
the usual number of laboratory and shop 
courses may naturally cause pupil costs 
to mount. Some school systems are con- 
tent with a stereotyped academic program 
that has no place for the extracurricular 
activities which many educators feel may 
be just as essential as the classroom in- 
struction. Obviously, in those schools 
which are attempting to minister so far 
as possible to the whole child more money 
must be spent. Again, at least in many of 
the larger systems, the needs of handi- 
capped and other special groups of chil- 
dren are recognized; in others the special 
groups are forced into conventional molds. 
Most educators will agree, too, that there 
is good warrant for attempting a qualita- 
tive evaluation of the work of instruction 
and consequently recommended a testing 
program. The school which does not join 
in these and kindred undertakings will, on 
the face of unit costs, apparently save 
money. 


School Plant Differences 


The school plant itself accounts for 


many differences in school expenditures. 
One small community may maintain three 
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or four separate buildings, with a conse. 
quent increase in administration and 
operation costs, while another of the same 
size houses its pupils in one or two build- 
ings. Not only the number but also the 
size of the buildings has a bearing here. 
Since it is generally held that the utmost 
economy in building operation is not 
achieved with an enrollment of much less 
than 800 pupils, it can be seen that the 
small community is likely to be at a dis- 
tinct handicap in the matter of financial 
comparisons. In cases where there is more 
than one building, the location of the 
buildings is likewise a factor to be reck- 
oned with. If they are grouped upon one 
site, economies in administration can be 
effected which are impossible if the build- 
ings are located some distance apart. Even 
marked contrasts in climate will be re- 
flected in the fuel bill. 

If a community is content to maintain 
its buildings in a halfhearted manner, it 
falsely receives credit for economical ad- 
ministration of its schools when pupil costs 
are compared with those in districts which 
keep their buildings in a good state of re- 
pair. Some localities are endeavoring to 
open their school plants to wider com- 
munity use, and, alert to the educational 
values involved, make no charge for the 
use of their facilities for various civic and 
social purposes, but there is an increase in 
the school bill for lighting, heating, and 
janitorial service. Even the premiums paid 
on insurance carried on school buildings 
has its part in determining school costs. 
The advisability of adequate insurance 
coverage for the small system is so well 
established that it does not seem fair that 
adherence to this sound policy should con- 
tribute to unfavorable comparisons. 

Class size, like total enrollment, is an 
important factor in determining unit costs. 
Within certain limits the general overhead, 
as well as the cost of instruction, remains 
constant for varying enrollments. In the 
case of two systems with the same total 
number of students one might reasonably 
expect similarity in expenditures, but if 
in one community the holding power of 
the school is attested to by a correspond- 
ingly larger number of pupils in the upper 
divisions, which, of course, usually means 
a more expensive type of instruction per 
pupils, costs will naturally be quite differ- 
ent. Practices in regard to limitations on 
class size, both minimum and maximum, 
will also have a bearing upon pupil costs. 


Organization Affects Costs 


Another variable worthy of note in its 
influence upon educational costs is the 
type of organization maintained. The 
majority of our school systems continue to 
operate upon the 8-4 plan. Those schools, 
however, which have adopted some one of 
the reorganized plans will usually show an 
increase in instructional costs because of 
the greater number of administrative offi- 
cers employed, the cost of maintaining an 
additional building or buildings, and the 


(Concluded on page 98) 
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Americans, Awake to Language Needs 


Henry Grattan Doyle’ 


One of the characteristics of a compara- 
tively youthful people like ours, according 
to some social psychologists, is a tendency 
to become tremendously excited over the 
“discovery” of facts or conditions that 
have been ‘under their very noses” for 
years. Instances are our periodic efforts 
to “clean up” our cities, to get rid of 
“graft,” to attack problems of poverty, 
vice, and crime. Usually some dramatic 
incident or some external influence sets 
us off on a campaign of righteousness or 
enlightenment. Then we are likely to re- 
lapse into another period of blind com- 
placency. The campaign itself, of course, 
must also be made dramatic. Witness our 
present emphasis on “Youth” (notice how 
“Youth” is nearly always spelled nowadays 
with a capital “Y’’) which is tending to 
develop a dangerous cleavage in our social 
structure, analogous to class struggle. The 
economic and social problems of youth are 
discussed as if they existed im vacuo, with- 
out relation to the economic and social 
problems of maturity, of middle age, of 
old age, indeed of the very families to 
which ‘‘Youth” belongs, in short of all the 
rest of us. It has even been suggested that 
“Youth” is becoming a profession, some- 
thing suspiciously close to a “racket,” as 
Miss Maxine Davis pointed out in a re- 
cent magazine article. 

Current excitement among our country- 
men, however, is divided between the war 
in Europe and our recurrent, periodic ‘‘re- 
discovery’ of Latin America. Latin Amer- 
ica has been “under our very noses” for 
more than a century. Our attention has 
repeatedly been called to its importance 
in our national life by President Monroe 
and many presidents since, by Secretaries 
of State Blaine and Olney and Hay and 
Root, by statesmen, publicists, and news- 
papermen, by businessmen and professors 
and travelers. Now we have “rediscovered” 
it again. This is all to the good, of course 
Perhaps this time the “discovery” will be 
permanent. I fervently hope so. The pity 
of it all is that we knew, or should have 
known, long ago how important rap- 
prochement with Latin America is for us. 
At least a generation ago we should have 
adopted our “Good Neighbor Policy”; and 
we should have been loyally working at 
it ever since. God grant that we have not 
“missed the bus,” that we are not too late. 

The current situation was well described 
by Mr. James Irwin Miller, vice-president 
of the United Press, for many years a 
hewspaper correspondent in Latin America, 
in a recent address as follows: 


I am particularly pleased, on this visit home, 
to observe a remarkably quickened interest in 
Latin America. Everywhere I go people who a 
lew years ago had no interest in our neighbors 
to the south, now are hungry for information 


'The George Washington University 








Education in modern languages is essential 
for national defense and for democratic well- 
being in American life. The author who is a 
distinguished leader in the field of language 
teaching writes with a keen appreciation of the 
growing place of the United States in world 
affairs and particularly in Central and South 
American relations. 


So this is an excellent time for my visit home 
I certainly am not at a loss for dinner con- 
versation. 

I am pleased at this awakening on the part of 
the American public, and at the same time a bit 
amused. What strikes me most forcibly, coming 
back home, is the feeling manifest everywhere 
that South America has just been discovered. 
And I, almost a part of Latin America for 
twenty-three years, feel a bit as though I had 
just been discovered, too. Here I am, after 
devoting many happy years among peoples as 
highly cultured, and as alive politically as any 
in the world, suddenly besieged by North Amer- 
icans as excited as Queen Isabella on the return 
of Columbus. 

This is amusing, but a bit surprising. I find 
two-page magazine advertisements bursting with 
news of a continent below the Panama Canal. 
Periodicals are full of articles discussing this or 
that — usually too much of this, and not enough 
of that. And after spending twenty-three years 
building up the United Press in every country 
south of Panama, I now wonder at special corre- 
spondents and writers who rush by air over the 
entire South American continent in two weeks, 
and return to the United States to “tell all.” 

It is actually true that recently a newspaper 
syndicate sent a writer to visit every South 
American capital. He arrived in each of these 
great cities as dusk fell—and left the next day 
at dawn. Any articles written by such hasty ob- 
servers contain unbelievable misstatements of fact. 

But enough of that. These are merely first im- 
pressions on my return. From these impressions 
I gather one significant fact: there is in the 
United States for the first time a hungry interest 
in the South. And where there is hunger, food 
can be secured. 

But what food? I can suggest several articles 
which must go into any lasting diet. Our educa- 
tors must begin to teach Spanish in the grade 
schools, as a national second language. At the 
present time, our children do not have an oppor- 
tunity to study Spanish before high school or 
college. Of what use is a program to bring the 
Americas closer together if we cannot understand 
each other? The sign language will not help. 





Language Skills and National 
Defense 


Belated though our discovery of Latin 
America may be, a keen realization of 
Latin America’s importance is imperative 
from the standpoint of our national in- 
terests and national defense. The danger is 
that the difficulties — both those that are 
inherent and those created by our years of 
relative indifference to Latin America — in 
the way of developing mutual understand- 
ing may discourage us. It is true that these 
difficulties — caused largely by language 
barriers and by differences in culture, reli- 
gion, social customs, and the like — are 
tremendous; but they are not insurmount- 
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able if at last we begin to face the problem 
realistically, stop merely talking about the 
desirability of “understanding Latin Amer- 
ica” and begin to do something about it. 
In the words of Richard Pattee of the 
Division of Cultural Relations of the 
United States Department of State, “dire 
necessity,” not mutual affection alone, is 
responsible for the efforts now being made 
to improve our cultural relations with 
Latin America. Let’s act is if we realized 
this. 

At the same time we are beginning to 
discover that in any truly realistic and 
practical program of national defense cer- 
tain other subjects, that one notices a 
tendency to decry in recent educational 
pronouncements, also have obvious real- 
istic and practical values. One of these is 
mathematics, without which it is impos- 
sible to develop the mechanical skills and 
services that are so fundamentally needed 
for national defense in a world of aggres- 
sion — military and economic — in which 
machines are so important. What Dr. W. 
C. Bagley calls the “exact and exacting 
studies,” the “content-subjects,” in short, 
are coming into their own because they 
lie at the heart of any real understanding 
of the world in which we live and are the 
only basis for the exact knowledge and 
skills which are vital to any program for 
national defense. Among these foreign 
languages naturally bulk large. 

It is an interesting fact that since the 
outbreak of the present war the study of 
English has tremendously increased in 
Germany. Obviously the reasons for this 
are practical, not sentimental. The same 
thing was true of the study of French and 
English in Germany during the last war. 
When this is compared with our own atti- 
tude toward German during World War I 
and our general national attitude toward 
foreign languages, I think reasonable 
people will begin to realize that we have 
not always been exactly intelligent with 
regard to the essential place of foreign 
languages in any educational system based 
upon a realistic view of actual world 
conditions. 

Spanish and Portuguese clearly have 
particular importance because of our in- 
terest in Latin America, the need for 
“Hemisphere Defense,’ and the “Good 
Neighbor Policy” in general. But other 
languages also are essential. German has 
already been mentioned; we need it be- 
cause it is the language not only of a 
potential enemy, but of a great civiliza- 
tion and a great culture that are bound 
to survive the defeat of its present bar- 
barian leadership. French, of course, will 
always be of primary importance, in spite 
of the temporary eclipse of France as a 
world power. And the less generally taught 
languages also have definite usefulness — 
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Italian, the Scandinavian languages, Polish 
and Russian and other Slavic languages, 
Chinese and Japanese, perhaps others. All 
have their place, all have their special 
values, all deserve to be cultivated. This 
is only common sense. This is only being 
“practical.”” This is only realism applied 
to education. 


A Shortsighted Policy 


Such realism and common sense imply, 
however, a definite break with certain edu- 
cational prejudices and the abandonment 
of the narrowness and limited educational 
outlook of the past. To quote President 
Wriston of Brown University: 

... It is a paradox more puzzling than any 
other so far, that as long as the United States 
was really isolated, with a minimum of inter- 
national trade, no cables, no telephones, no radio, 
no steamships, no airplanes, every well-educated 
man was trained in the foreign languages. Now, 
with twenty million daily radio listeners, with 
ten million more in daily contact with foreign 
languages, with all the modes of contact just 
mentioned, schoolmen insist that foreign lan- 
guages are not important. They are taught grudg- 
ingly, therefore poorly, and then it is declared 
that the results do not justify them. In a day of 
‘motivation’ the educators provide none, and say 


it is the fault of someone else. The cold fact, 
stripped of all wishful thinking, is that the 
‘common man’ has more direct contact with 
foreign languages today than ever before in 
history. If education does not see that, it is 
a blind spot. 


The unpleasant fact that we now have 
to face is that as a nation we have been 
shortsighted, impractical, unrealistic — to 
use the popular word — “dumb” about the 
significance of foreign languages in a world 
which because of unprecedented advances 
in means of transportation and communi- 
cation has been steadily “contracting” 
since the beginning of the present century, 
with a tremendous acceleration in the rate 
of contraction during the past decade. 

Sometimes I think that here in the 
United States we have always secretly 
nursed the idea that it was unnecessary 
to learn foreign languages because English 
was destined to “dominate the world” and 
therefore all other nations would “have 
to learn English.” If Great Britain’s im- 
perialistic might couldn’t bring this about, 
many Americans felt, we ourselves would. 
Even Great Britain shouldn’t be allowed 
to stand in the way. Remember “ Manifest 
Destiny”? Though not so secretly nour- 
ished, the same idea has long had a warm 
place in some German thinking. German 
is to become the world language if the 
Nazi philosophy of force prevails. For- 
tunately for civilization, such expectations 
are vain. Political or economic domina- 
tion, no matter how complete, cannot sub- 
merge a culture that simply will not be 
submerged. The Poles, the Serbs, the 
Czechs are recent instances of this. Italian 
culture, the Italian language, Italian litera- 
ture, and Italian art survived centuries of 
disunity and foreign domination, during 
which Italy was the football of Europe. 
Nazi Germany, in fact, has apparently 
realized that the only way she can “root 
out” French culture from Alsace and 
Lorraine is to kill off or transplant the 
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people. In other words, you may be able 
to “root out” a people, physically speak- 
ing; but you cannot “root out’ their 
language or culture. Even in exile, they 
will cling to it. But whatever the Nazis 
may intend to do, no Anglo-Saxon nation 
or combination of nations would be capa- 
ble of destroying a people to destroy its 
culture and substitute their own. That is 
one of the things that make a British de- 
feat unthinkable. 

Fortunately our educational leaders seem 
at last to be waking up about foreign lan- 
guages. They cannot much longer resist 
prodding by citizens in general, by parents, 
by businessmen and leaders in industry 
and labor, by women’s clubs and women’s 
magazines, and by members of their own 
boards of education, in short by people 
who see our national needs more clearly 
than some of our educational experts do. 
We must face our national educational 
problems realistically. One of the most 
pressing of these problems is our relative 
ineffectiveness in the field of foreign-lan- 
guage study and teaching in a world in 
which knowledge of foreign languages and 
cultures is essential. As President Wriston 
points out, we — especially our educators 

have been blind. We must open our 
eyes to what faces us and try to do some- 
thing about it. Languages are essential in 
the present world and will be even more 
essential in the world of the near future. 
They are worth knowing, worth studying, 
worth teaching, worth doing a decent job 
on in our schools. To do a decent job 
requires certain changes and reforms in 
our present curriculum and objectives and 
certain improvements in the preparation 
of foreign-language teachers. Most of all 
we need a change of attitude on the part 
of those responsible for educational pro- 
grams. We need a frank recognition that 
languages are important. We need whole- 
hearted cooperation from all concerned to 
the end that the teaching of foreign lan- 
guages may be made more effective. 

To that end the following realistic and 
practical program is proposed. 


I. Cultivation of Attitudes 


Americans generally must be made to 
realize that “‘the oceans have shrunk,” that 
the United States is no longer isolated, 
physically, spiritually, or intellectually. To 
attempt to maintain an isolationist point 
of view is unrealistic, impractical, ‘“bury- 
ing one’s head in the sand.” For national 
defense in the immediate present and for 
broad, human world understanding in the 
more hopeful future, knowledge of foreign 
languages is essential. Public men, busi- 
nessmen, representatives of labor, leaders 
in American educational and _ intellectual 
life, are invited to cooperate in developing 
an awakened and more enlightened public 
opinion regarding the importance of knowl- 
edge of foreign languages here and of 
English in foreign countries. The public, 
and especially educational boards and ad- 
ministrators, should realize that because 
of their practical and cultural values in 
daily living, in literature, science, scholar- 
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ship, religion, the fine arts, and _inter- 
national economic and political relations, 
foreign languages ought to be an essential 
part of any realistic program of education 
for living in the present-day world. 

Even for those who may subsequently 
have little opportunity for “practical” use 
of a foreign language, or whose foreign- 
language experience may be so limited as 
to make attainment of any fluency in 
speaking doubtful, there are important 
residual or “surrender” values of foreign- 
language study. Among these are: better 
social understanding through acquaintance 
with foreign civilizations and foreign ways 
of thought and expression; increased in- 
ternational good will and tolerance; higher 
and more analytical and objective appre- 
ciation of our own language and culture 
resulting from study of others; growth in 
intellectual power through _ rethinking 
one’s experience in other terms; improved 
command of English through better under- 
standing of the use and meaning of words 
and constructions resulting from compari- 
son with other forms of expression; de- 
velopment of new and _ wider interests 
which may contribute to the more profit- 
able use of leisure time; and the like. 

The ideal, however, should be not merely 
residual or “surrender” values, but actual 
mastery of a foreign language, not only 
for reading and understanding but for 
speaking and writing as well. To attain 
these objectives, the current inadequate 
course (usually only two years) must be 
replaced by a program of instruction seri- 
ously conceived and geared to the achieve- 
ment desired. The following immediate 
improvements in conditions affecting the 
teaching and study of modern foreign 
languages are urgently needed. 


II. Reforms in the Teaching of 
Modern Foreign Languages 
1. Curriculum 

a) A minimum of six years, beginning 
at least as early as the first year of junior 
high schools (grade 7) and continuing 
through the senior high school (grade 12) 
should be provided, available to all stu- 
dents capable of doing the work. 

b) Students should be encouraged, or 
even required, to make substantial prog- 
ress in one language before beginning 
another. 

c) Local conditions (geographical, his- 
torical, cultural, commercial) should be a 
factor in determining the precise offerings. 
Communities having foreign-language 
groups of some size should provide in- 
struction in the languages concerned, in 
order that the cultural contribution of the 
various countries may be preserved and 
utilized for the building of a richer cul- 
tural life here. Care should be taken, 
however, not to impair the hold of English 
upon American children; children of 


foreign-born parents should think of Eng- 
lish as their mother tongue, the language 
of their ancestors as a second language. 
For this reason the language of instruction 
(except in foreign-language classes) should 
undoubtedly always be English. 
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French, German, and Spanish, the lan- 
guages usually offered, should be supple- 
mented wherever possible by Italian, 
Portuguese, the Scandinavian languages, 
Polish, Russian, and the like. 

d) “Short” courses, frankly limited in 
scope and aims (i.e., rapid acquisition of 
elementary reading ability, pronunciation, 
simple oral facility, and the like) should 
immediately be made available, particu- 
larly for special groups, defense agency 
groups, and adult-education classes. 


2. Objectives 

Speaking and writing ability in the for- 
eign language should be emphasized, as 
well as reading and understanding. This 
will be possible with a long-range six-year 
minimum program. Under present condi- 
tions, the reading objective has necessarily 
had to be stressed, because it has been 
possible to achieve measurable results by 
concentrating on this skill in the two years 
usually available. With adequate time to 
develop all the language skills — oral, 
aural, reading, speaking, writing — no one 
objective will need to be stressed at the 
expense of others. All will be co-ordinated, 
interwoven, harmonized, developed side by 
side, thus strengthening and reinforcing 
each other and rounding out the whole 
program in a logical and coherent manner. 


3. The Preparation of Teachers 

a) Specialists alone should be entrusted 
with foreign-language teaching. The prac- 
tice of assigning teachers of other subjects 
to teach a modern foreign language 
often merely because they have free peri- 
ods in their schedules and have been “ex- 
posed” to the language or have traveled 
in the country concerned — should be 
eliminated. Only the teaching genius can 
do a satisfactory job in a foreign language 
combined with another, particularly an 
unrelated, field. 

b) A background in method, principles 
of education, and the like, is not sufficient. 
The foreign language teacher must first of 
all have a mastery of the content of his 
entire field —not only the language, but 
the literature, history, civilization, national 
and racial psychology, life and customs, 
and the like. 

c) A speaking mastery of the language 
taught should be required of all American 
teachers of a foreign language. Conversely, 
the foreign-born or “native” teacher should 
be required to have not only a mastery 
both “practical” and_ scientific —of his 
Own language and of its literature and 
culture, but sufficient fluency in English, 
sufficient acquaintance with American 
“ways,” and sufficient background in our 
national psychology and culture to relieve 
him of the usual handicaps resulting from 
lack of these important factors in the 


teachers’ equipment. 

d) Residence and study in the country 
or countries whose languages they intend 
to teach should be required of all prospec- 
tive foreign-language teachers. This should 
be made “possible by increased opportu- 
nities for 


interchange of students and 
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teachers — not only professors in univer- 
sities, but secondary school teachers as well 
— between the United States and foreign 
countries. Such a program will require 
much larger sums than are now available 
for scholarships, fellowships, and the like. 
Allowances for travel and living expenses 
should supplement scholarships covering 
merely tuition and other fixed fees. Sab- 
batical leaves at full pay for active teach- 
ers are another desideratum. 

The program proposed above may seem 
to some too idealistic. It is idealistic, but 
only in the sense that it is so far in ad- 
vance of current educational practice. Ob- 
jectively considered, with present-day 
world conditions in mind, it is intensely 
practical and realistic. It recognizes the 
changes that have come about in the 
world and that — whether we like it or 
not — affect America. It is an effort to 
shape our educational practice to the needs 
of the here and now. It is presented with- 
out misgivings, because it arises from a 
sense of duty to my profession and to my 
country. 


Present Handicaps of Language 
Teaching 


I cannot conclude without reference to 
some of the handicaps under which foreign 
language teaching in the United States has 
suffered. 

One of these is the so-called “standard” 
two-year course, which has a curious his- 
tory. About 15 years ago the modern 
foreign-language teachers of this country 
conducted a searching investigation of 
their own work known as the Modern 
Foreign Language Study. (Some of us 
would like to see as critical a self-survey 
conducted by the teachers of education.) 
The results were published in about a 
score of significant volumes which seem to 
have remained literally closed books to 
some educational commentators on foreign 
language teaching. The report pointed out 
that the average time given to foreign lan- 
guage study in the United States was only 
two years. The report did not approve of 
this. It did point out that this time was 
insufficient except for attainment of a read- 
ing knowledge of a foreign language. 
Fundamentally, however, it merely re- 
ported a statistical fact. By what educa- 
tional legerdemain this two-year course, 
which no foreign-language authority con- 
siders satisfactory, came to be the “stand- 
ard” course, I am unable to discover. It 
is not “standard”; it is definitely sub- 
standard, particularly when compared to 
European programs, to which reference 


ET 


WHAT ABOUT DEMOCRACY 


In democracy we try to combine the maximum 
of humanity with the maximum of efficiency. 
If we do not have a strong government we may 
suffer the fate of European democracies. A 
democracy cannot function if it is too weak. 
It falls apart and becomes anarchy. — Henry 


H. Hill. 
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has already been made. Two years is not 
sufficient to “do the decent job” on for- 
eign languages that we ought to do. 

Closely allied to this is another handi- 
cap—the idea that language study can 
be made easy, effortless. Although it flies 
in the face of our knowledge of the laws 
of learning, indeed of common sense, the 
idea seems to persist. It may be part of 
what our critics call our ingenious Amer- 
ican faith in the possibility of finding 
“short cuts” to learning. We want to 
appear to know things rather than put 
ourselves to the trouble of actually learn- 
ing them. We want to “show off” rather 
than really know. Remember “They 
laughed when I sat down at the piano’’? 
“They laughed when the waiter addressed 
me in French’? The advertising of certain 
“schools” and “methods” (which I have 
christened ‘“speak-easy schools”) assidu- 
ously gives the impression that a foreign 
language can be acquired without hard 
work or serious, consistent study. Nothing 
is farther from the truth. Like anything 
else worth having, mastery of a foreign 
‘language is worth working for. It cannot 
be acquired painlessly and effortlessly. 
Anyone wishing to acquire it must pay 
the price. The greater and more faithful 
the effort, the more perfect the result. 
One cannot become a linguist by the lay- 
ing on of hands, by any miracle. That 
privilege was reserved to the Apostles. 
Prospective linguists, like prospective ac- 
countants, or mechanics, or electricians, or 
musicians, must work and study and prac- 
tice, must invest time and effort and “men- 
tal perspiration.” Any claim to the con- 
trary is likely to be misleading. 

Another handicap to effective teaching 
of foreign languages is the fetish, to which 
some educational administrators seem to 
be attached, that any foreigner can teach 
his own language. A good many “native” 
teachers can readily demonstrate that they 
are natives of the country whose language 
they attempt to teach; when it comes to 
demonstrating that they are teachers, the 
“going gets tough” sometimes. Certainly 
a well-prepared, well-educated, well-trained 
foreigner ought to be able to teach his 
own language better than an American 
teacher for whom it is a second language. 
So he can, provided: first, that he is a 
teacher, not someone who has turned his 
hand to teaching just because he needs a 
job and finds that his native language is 
an asset here; and second, that he under- 
stands American schools and American 
pupils and their ways, and has enough 
command of English not only to under- 
stand and sympathize with the difficulties 
of his students, but to explain, compare, 
and contrast language usages in terms of 
his pupils’ previous experience and knowl- 
edge of their mother tongue. Such a per- 
son is invaluable. In general, however, the 
well-prepared American teacher should be 
preferred but only if he is well pre- 
pared. The foreign language should not 
be a “side line” with him — secondary to 
history, or English, or mathematics, or 

(Concluded on page 98) 











Lest We Forget the Individual 


If a representative poll were taken 
among American school people on_ this 
question: “Do you believe the growth of 
individual boys and girls is the prime 
consideration of educational institutions 
in a democracy?’’ Who could doubt the 
answer? In all probability, school staffs, 
at every level, would return an _ over- 
whelming ‘“‘Yes.”’ Yet in actual practice we 
are disposed to forget the individual, not 
once in a while, not here and there, but 
habitually and generally throughout our 
schools. 

Let us examine some evidence indicative 
of our professional attitude toward individ- 
ual pupils. As recently as 1937 a trust- 
worthy educational leader, addressing a 
large and competent body of school peo- 
ple, presented the following incident: 

A certain high school principal in a metropoli- 
tan district observed that year after year the 
freshmen who entered his high school from a 
certain elementary school were especially strong 
in English. After observing this long enough to 
be sure that there was no mistake about it, he 
gave the head of his English Department three 
days’ leave of absence to study conditions in this 
fortunate elementary school and to find out the 
cause of its success. The head of the English 
Department returned at the end of the first 
half day. His report, though brief, was precise, 
accurate, and to the point. “They kill ’em off,” 
said he. This elementary school should have been 
graduating four to six classes a year, for it was 
a very large school. It was, in fact, graduating 
but two classes. The fearful price paid for the 
maintenance of what this school regarded as 
standards was a price paid not by the teachers 
who instituted the practice but by the hundreds 
of children who were debarred from an oppor- 
tunity to experience the richer curriculum of the 
secondary school.’ 

As Dr. Buckingham related that dramatic, 
though distressing, incident, doubtless 
some of his listeners, having long accepted 
the educational implications of individual 
differences, sat easy and satisfied in their 
chairs. Perhaps others. firmly committed 
to the maintenance of “standards,” shifted 
uneasily, recalling children who had been 
eliminated from their schools. To others 
the incident may have seemed exceptional, 
unreal, or even factually debatable. But, 
in all probability, troublesome questions 
were in the minds of many men and women 
in that highly selected audience — several 
hundred school and college teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and research workers. 


Some Important Questions 


And these may have been some of their 
questions: 

Did this incident take place recently? 
Can this happen to children in a demo- 
cratic nation? Can this happen to children 
under a public school system? Were not 
the parents of these eliminated children 

‘Suffern, N. Y 

*Buckingham, B. R., “Disciplinary Values in Individ- 
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also taxpayers? And the answer to these 
four questions is an emphatic “Yes.” 
Therefore, we may conclude that, legally, 
teachers can, and actually often do, forget 
the individual boy and girl. 

Other members of that audience may 
have asked themselves a different type of 
question: 

Was the principal of that elementary 
school a competent administrator and 
supervisor? Were his teachers intelligent, 
sympathetic, and well trained? From the 
facts at hand, categorical answers are not 
possible. But assume, first, a staff of aver- 
age ability. Has it not grossly misinter- 
preted its functions? For, should not 
retention of children in school and provi- 
sion of opportunity for individual growth 
constitute a staff's main business? On the 
other hand, if this school staff were of 
inferior ability, training, or experience, 
should children be exposed to it at all? 

Finally, a few people in Dr. Bucking- 
ham’s audience may have asked themselves 
still more fundamental questions: 

Did the staff of that school ever consider 
together the institution’s basic purposes? 
Was understanding, protection, and stimu- 
lation of individual boys and girls a sine 
qua non in that school? These questions, 
too, cannot be answered categorically; 
they reach too deeply into the fundamental 
philosophy of democratic schools. How- 
ever, must not the purposes of a school 
somehow reflect the needs of children, 
rather than abstract, a priori standards? 
Furthermore, does not a competent staff 
seek constantly to understand individual 
pupils, to protect them against errors, and 
to stimulate them to new activities, rather 
than to eliminate them from school? 

If the incident just discussed were an 
isolated one, a kind of freak of nature, it 
could be dismissed as a curious museum 
specimen. Unfortunately, however, it 
probably typifies the treatment accorded 
the individual in many elementary schools. 
Also, if the practice implied in the incident 
were characteristic alone of the elementary 
school, that would still be serious enough. 
But similar incidents could be collected, 
and in large numbers, from American sec- 
ondary schools. 

After widespread observations of high 
schools in the state of New York, the 
staff of the Regents’ Inquiry generalized 
on the treatment of the individual in this 
way: 

Thus, common practice in the New York State 
high schools clearly does not provide any such 
flexible teaching as the wide range of differences 
among individual boys and girls would seem to 
demand. Attention to individual needs has been 
limited for the most part to a thinning out of 
the standard program in order to bring that pro- 
gram down to the level of the least capable 


Even this kind of modification has been system- 
atically attempted only for a minority of the 
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schools. The majority supply for their pupils 
merely a series of uniform exposures to a fixed 
array of subjects, varied for individual pupils 
solely as the pupils may elect some subjects and 
pass others by.* 


We Forget the Individual 


But the reader should not for a moment 
conclude that New York State is peculiar 
in its treatment of the secondary school 
pupil. To a greater or less degree the 
above characterization would apply to 
high schools in every state of the Union, 
It is cited here only because it represents 
a recent, clearly stated, and well-docu- 
mented description of our tendency to 
forget the individual. 

Lest our emphasis on the. individual 
seem farfetched and perhaps even a little 
unreal, let us look for a moment at a few 
other items of evidence. Long before the 
child comes to school, he has already dis- 
played his individuality. Gesell, with care- 
fully developed standards of behavior, 
classifies even four-month-old children as 
accelerated, average, or retarded. And 
these are not loose groupings but are based 
on recognizable differences in specific ac- 
tivities: holding the head steady when 
swayed, vocalizing in self-initiated sound 
play, closing in on a dangling ring with 
both hands, making anticipatory adjust- 
ments to being lifted.* 

Differences in ability emerge sharply, of 
course, as soon as children engage in school 
activities. Based on extensive investiga- 
tions, Durrell comments on early differ- 
ences in reading ability: 

On the first day of school children be- 
gin to show differences in their ability to learn 
to read. Some children will come to school having 
learned to recognize a number of words. Occa- 
sionally a child may be able to read first-grade 
or even second-grade books with fluency, under- 
standing, and enjoyment. Other children will dis- 
play a low degree of interest in learning to read 
and will be unable to retain the new words 
taught.® 

Durrell reports a study involving the 
teaching of 60 words to 36 first graders. A 
word-recognition test produced _ scores 
ranging from the interval 0-5 to the inter- 
val 56-60, with a median score of 30.5." 

Wide variations in reading ability and 
achievement continue throughout the ele- 
mentary school. On the Durrell-Sullivan 
Reading Achievement Test the score range 
for Grade IT was 1.4 to 3.8: for Grade TT, 
2.1 to 5.4: for Grade IV, 2.5 to 6.7: for 
Grade V, 3.4 to 9.0: and for Grade VI, 
4.5 to 10.” 


%Spaulding, Francis T., High School and Life, Report 
of the Regents’ Inquiry, The McGraw-Hill Book Co, 
1938, pp. 166-167. 
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5PDurrell, Donald D., Improvement of Basic 
Abilities, World Book Co 1940, p. 48 
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Generalizing on individual differences in 
reading, Durrell makes this comment: 

Children in the same grade will differ greatly 
in their reading abilities even though they have 
received a similar amount and type of reading 
instruction. These differences in development are 
due to variations in intelligence, in sensory 
capacities, and physical condition, in background 
of language development, and in confusions and 
faulty habits in the learning process.” 


Symptoms of Other Differences 

And differences in reading may be symp- 
tomatic of differences in other aspects of 
English, such as spelling, writing, and 
speaking. Thus, Durrell has found: ‘In 
general, reading ability correlates closely 
with spelling ability, since skill in word 
perception is essential if a child is to re- 
call words vividly enough to write them.’” 
Further, Durrell relates spelling directly 
to composition: “On the other hand, spell- 
ing, is more closely related in its applica- 
tions to written composition than to any 
other school subject.”’” Gates finds a close 
relation between reading and _ writing: 
“Difficulties in handwriting may be related 
to deficiency in reading as a result of limit- 
ing the extent to which a pupil writes.’”’ 

Thus, the complex of abilities that com- 
pose English probably all exhibit wide in- 
dividual differences among children in the 
elementary school. Yet, the school that 
Dr. Buckingham cited was eliminating all 


except the top one third. But, as Durrell, 


Gates, and other language specialists have 
amply demonstrated, the middle third of 
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a class can master the skills composing 
English under ordinary conditions, and 
many in the lower third can also do so 
with materials and methods suited to their 
abilities. 

And, of course, the differences found in 
language are reflected in other elementary 
school activities: mathematics, social 
studies, art, and science. As great injustices 
can be worked on children in these fields 
as in English, if intelligent efforts are not 
made to meet individual differences. 

And among New York State high school 
students, already briefly referred to, in- 
dividual differences were found to be large, 
for each of three separate groups: those 
withdrawing without graduating, those 
graduating, and those doing postgraduate 
work. On an aptitude test the percentile 
range for those withdrawing was from less 
than 1 to nearly 96; for graduates from 
less than 6 to more than 99; for post- 
graduates from less than 8 to more than 
99,** 

Similarly, wide differences were found 
among New York high school students in 
specific subjects: reading, algebra, general 
science, literature, civics, acquaintance with 
public affairs, health awareness. Yet, as 
already indicated, in spite of such sharp 
differences, revealed by accurate tests, most 
of the high schools of the state made little 
effort to adjust instruction to the individ- 
ual.”* 


Three Means of Improvement 
From the sketch of individual differences 


2Eckert, Ruth E., and Marshall, Thomas O., When 
Youth Leaves School, Report of the Regents’ Inquiry, 
The McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938, p. 59 

3Jbid.. p. 89, p. 93. 
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just given, what conclusions can be drawn 
and what educational procedures sug- 
gested? First, schools of all levels should 
accept the fact that individuals exist, not 
classes of “average” pupils. Boys and girls 
differ in mental and emotional traits, as in 
physical characteristics. And a school staff 
which is interested in its whole duty must 
place individual differences high in_ its 
educational philosophy. 

Second, the individual, with his peculiar 
and unique traits, should be searched for 
by the school staff. Many an individual, 
with unusual talents combined with diffi- 
dence, is lost in the ordinary class 
situation. And how can he be found? By 
objective tests, by continuous direct ob- 
servations, and especially by record cards 
for accumulating the evidence of his 
abilities. 

Third, school activities must be adjusted 
to meet individual differences. School staffs 
should no more expect widely differing 
children to absorb identical kinds and 
amounts of reading, mathematics, or his- 
tory, than to wear the same sizes of shoes 
or eat the same quantities of food. And a 
roomful of boys and girls is no bar to 
adjusting to individual differences. A large 
group can be broken into smaller ones, 
with an immediate increase in homogeneity. 
In high school, small groups can work as 
committees; in the elementary school they 
can be put in charge of pupil helpers to aid 
those needing additional explanation or 
practice. Finally, with a set of individual 
folders, teachers can develop assignments 
for specific pupils and adjust materials to 
their capacities, interests, and needs. 


A Guide for Textbook Analysis 


Willis O. Underwood* 


In a recent survey conducted by the author, it was found that 
the average teacher in selecting textbooks uses fewer than five 
different criteria. Five of the ten most frequently mentioned 
items related directly or indirectly to mechanical make-up, and 
only three referred to the content. Ninety-three per cent of the 
teachers indicated their interest in obtaining an authoritative 
guide or score card to assist them in selecting textbooks. 

Edmondson’ states: “It is the textbook that in thousands of 

classrooms determines the content of instruction as well as the 
teaching procedures. This statement may not be in accord with 
the usual theory, but it is supported by the facts reported by 
supervisors and state inspectors of schools.”’ 
_ Maxwell? concludes: “The teaching corps of the United States 
is still relatively untrained and a majority of our teachers have 
not had sufficient training in basic subject material to be inde- 
pendent of the textbook.” 

“Current practices fail to insure the selection of books adapted 
to specific teaching purposes.” 

Score cards have been organized by isolated groups during the 
past several vears to meet this problem which has been recognized 


“Assistant Professor of Education, University of Colorado 

Edmondson, J. B The Textbook in American Education,’ Thirtieth Yearbook 
National Soiety for the Study of Education, 1931, Part 11 p. 1 
‘ *Maxwe €. R Choosing the Best Textbook,”’ School Executive’s Magazine, 1932 
5] p. 343 

Whipple, Gertrude Procedures Used in Selecting Schoolbooks,’’ Elementary School 
Journal. 10%¢ 6, pp. 760-774 





by a wide variety of educators, but they have not proved to be 
effective for several reasons. The objections to score cards are 
well summarized by Maxwell.* 


The statement is sometimes made that we do not have justifiable criteria 
for the formulation of a score card. Score cards have also been criticized 
on the basis that criteria used represented in many instances merely the 
judgment of an individual and for this reason they had no scientific justifi- 
cation. In several score cards that have been published weighted items have 
been used. The criticism has frequently been made that such weighted items 
have little or no scientific validity because they have represented only 
individual opinions of the formulator, not opinions secured from a large 
group. But a large number of opinions would have little weight — it is a 
question of quality rather than quantity. Score cards have also been 
criticized because they have been formulated by publishers to insure the 
selection of their own product. 


In an attempt to devise a guide for teachers which would pro- 
vide the advantages of a score card, and at the same time elimi- 
nate the objections which have been raised against the score 
cards available, the following study was made. 

First, 465 questionnaires were sent to teachers in seven states 
to determine the criteria they used in the selection of textbooks. 
One hundred questionnaires were returned and completed. 

Second, 264 personal interviews were arranged by the author 
with textbook committee members in Colorado, Missouri, and 
Iowa who had selected textbooks to determine the criteria they 
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used in the judging of texts. They were asked (1) to list the 
criteria used in the selection of their books, (2) why they adopted 
the book they did, and (3) why they did not adopt other books. 
The criteria from the questionnaire and the personal interviews 
were combined into one list. 

Third, seven textbook score cards which had received sufficient 
recognition to be published in educational journals were analyzed.° 
Score cards which related to specific fields such as spelling, mathe- 
matics, etc., were not included in this group of general textbook 
score cards. 

From the information gained through the published score cards, 
the personal interviews with committee members, and the ques- 
tionnaire, a combined score card was made including the criteria 
which were listed by the various groups. From the combined 
score card, “A Guide for Textbook Analysis” was made by list- 
ing those criteria which were named by three or more sources. 
It is as follows: 


A GUIDE FOR TEXTBOOK ANALYSIS 
I. Authorship 


Training. 

Experience. 

Reputation. 

Authority. 

Participation in scientific investigations. 


Fe enr 


II. Content and Organization 


In harmony with educational aims. 

. Teachable organization. 

. Scientific basis for. 

. Consistent point of view. 

. Adequately cpvered field. 

Modern character of situations. 

Balance of content. 

Accuracy. 

Psychological approach. 

10. Organized around large themes. 

11. Tested in classroom. 

12. Correlated with other pupils. 

13. Meet needs of pupils. 

14. Meet needs of community. 

15. Sound sequence of material. 

16. Develop proper attitudes, habits, skills. 

17. Obsolete topics eliminated. 

18. Material not biased. 

19. Possible omission of material without destroying sequence. 
20. Organized within selections. 

21. Material suited to age of child (grade placement). 
22. Adequate details. 

23. Correct standards and ideals in use of English. 


CRON ARSWNS 


Ill. Vocabulary and Readability 


. Controlled vocabulary. 

. Concepts on level of child. 

. Style clear and lucid. 

. *Good sentence structure. 

. *Provision for vocabulary enrichment. 


usewne 


IV. Method and Motivation 


1. Interesting material. 
2. Activity program. 
3. Emphasis on thinking, creative work. 


5A. Whipple, Gertrude, “Items Considered in Selecting Textbooks When Score Cards 
Are Used,” Elementary School Journal, 1935, 36, pp. 665-73. 


B. - “Items Considered in Selecting Textbooks for State Adoptions,’’ Elemen 
tary School Journal, 1937, 37, pp. 47-57. 
Cc. ———— “Items Considered in Selecting Books When Score Cards Are Not Used,” 


Elementary School Journal, 1935, 36, pp. 764-5. 

D. Maxwell, C. R., Selection of Textbooks (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1921), pp. 78-83 

E. Burr, S. E., “Selection of Textbooks and the Use of Textbook Rating Scales,” 
AmeERICAN ScHoot Boarp JourNAL, 1929, 79, p. 130 

F. Committee Report, ‘East St. Louis Provides Teachers with Outline for Picking 
Books,’”” AMERICAN ScHoot Boarp JourNAL, 1929, 73, p. 160. 

G. Jacobs, Leland B., ‘‘Eighteen Criteria for Choosing Textbooks, Clearing House, 
1937, 11, pp. 485-6. 

“Although these items were not mentioned directly by three or more studies, the writer 
decided that because of their relative importance to all school situations, they should be 
included in the Guide for Textbook Analysis with a note explaining why they were 
included. 
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Well illustrated. 
5. *Develop general principles and major understandings. 


V. Teaching and Study Aids 


Teachers’ manuals and guides. 
Tests to accompany book. 

. Testing program within book. 

. Workbook to accompany book. 
Index. 

Appendix. 

Glossary. 

Table of contents. 

Summaries. 

. Marginal notes. 

References. 

. Maps, charts, tables, statistics. 

13. Reviews (simple and cumulative). 
. Provision for individual differences. 
. Questions, exercises, and drills. 
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VI. Mechanical Make-up 
Print. 
Spacing of words and letters. 
Paper. 
Width of margins. 
Bindings. 
Shape. 
Washable backs. 
Attractiveness. 
. Durability. 
10. Length of line. 
ll. Page arrangement. 
12. Size of book. 


nkwne 
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VII. Miscellaneous 
Copyright date. 
. Student opinions. 
Price. 
. Fit course of study. 
. Publisher. 
. Opinions of others (Number of adoptions). 


Sut wne 


Such a guide should eliminate the objections leveled against 
many score cards because it is not sponsored by any publishing 
house; it is not the opinion of one man or one group; and it is 
not weighted on the assumption that one set of weightings are 
equally applicable to every community in the United States. It 
does include contributions from a wide variety of teachers and 
supervisors in large and small schools in several states, and it 
also includes the findings of groups who have produced recog- 
nized score cards. 

The “Guide for Textbook Analysis” should be used as a guide 
or as “directed study” in the analysis of textbooks. It should 
serve as an aid to teachers in calling to their attention important 
features which should not be ignored in the examination of text- 
books. All items may not be of importance to all committees. In 
such cases, the committee may use the guide as a foundation and 
eliminate those criteria which do not apply to their situation. In 
all cases this guide should be adapted to the local situation. For 
example, Item 1, Division II, “In harmony with educational 
aims” must be broadened so that the local score card will include 
the educational aims of their school as well as the particular 
course in which they are working. 

No score card can be devised which will weigh a book as auto- 
matically and objectively as scales weigh a sack of wheat. A 
score card must first be as objective and authoritative as pos- 
sible; but it can be of value as a measure only to the extent that 
it is used objectively, with insight, and to the extent that it re- 
places personal reaction with sound analysis. The use of this 
score card will eliminate the analysis of textbooks with less than 
five different criteria. It will eliminate the haphazard selection 
of criteria. It will eliminate the procedure of selecting books on 
one single factor which is now practiced by over 17 per cent of 
teachers. It will provide teachers with a broad, unbiased, com- 
paratively objective and authoritative guide, which is desired by 
at least 93 per cent of the teachers today. 
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What School Systems Want in the 
Teachers They Employ « ). hummer 


No task of a superintendent is more 
important than that of selecting teachers 
for the schools under his jurisdiction. No 
work of an institution of higher learning 
is more important than that of teacher 
training. The work of the public schools 
and that of the universities and other 
teacher-training institutions is interdepend- 
ent and, of necessity, cooperative. If the 
schools are to get the best possible teach- 
ers, part of the job of superintendents is 
to let the institutions of higher learning 
know what qualities and what training 
they desire their teachers to possess, and 
likewise part of the universities’ task is to 
cooperate with the superintendents in the 
selection and training of candidates for 
teaching work, There must be cooperation. 

The problem may be approached first, 
by indicating the information concerning 
candidates which superintendents desire 
the universities to give them and, second, 
by suggesting a number of specific points 
relative to changes in the educational and 
training programs which .would better 
equip the young teachers for their work. 

What sort of information concerning 
candidates is helpful to superintendents? 
In answering this question, the character- 
istics desired in teachers will at the same 
time be indicated. Superintendents believe 
that the universities should collect and have 
available data on the mental and physical 
characteristics, the emotional traits, the so- 
cial and moral qualities, and the scholarship 
of each prospective student teacher, as well 
as the more obvious data such as practice 
teaching record, extracurricular activities 
record, etc. 


Needed Characteristics of Teachers 


In considering mental traits, we are con- 
cerned with knowing whether the candi- 
dates have shown sharpness of intellect, in- 
tellectual curiosity, interest in the why, 
how, and what of things, persons, and in- 
stitutions. We want young people with in- 
tellectual originality and imagination, who 
are intellectually fertile, who, when one or 
two plans will not work, are able to think 
of others, who are competent to adapt pro- 
cedures and apply principles in new or 
different situations. We prefer young people 
with the quality of independence, the abil- 
ity to work alone, as well, of course, as to 
work with others. We desire young people 
to have some degree of logical capacity, 
who are able to analyze and organize their 
work and activities with some sense of 
scope and sequence. The fact that students 
have made excellent grades in college is 
not in itself proof that they have the 
above qualities. They may only be good 
memorizers and reciters. 

In cohsidering physical traits, we want 
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The annual problem, inescapable as the turn 
of the seasons, always important, always a chal- 
lenge to superintendents and school boards, is 
the selection and employment of teachers. Two 
important aspects of the problem are here dis- 
cussed helpfully and from a 1941 viewpoint. 


adequate information concerning the gen- 
eral health, vigor, and posture of the can- 
didates. Voice quality and enunciation are 
important. We are particularly concerned 
about the masculinity or femininity of 
candidates. Real men and women are 
wanted. 

From an emotional standpoint, we are 
vitally interested in knowing something 
of the balance and stability of candidates. 
Have they grown up to emotional matu- 
rity, or are they suffering from adult in- 
fantilism? How much self-control do they 
have? Are they temperamental? We want 
people who are wholesomely optimistic, 
not Pollyannas, but realistic optimists. 
Courage to stand up for one’s convictions 
is important. Are candidates free from petty 
fears and apple-polishing propensities? Are 
they free from prejudices that would miti- 
gate against good teaching? 


Cultural and Ethical Qualities 


How well do they measure up in the 
trait of leadership? Can they propose 
worthy plans and secure the cooperation 
of their fellow workers and of pupils? 
Can they delegate responsibility effec- 
tively? Can they cooperate, work in har- 
mony, and carry their full share of the 
load? Will they avoid asking special fav- 
ors? Can they take majority decisions and 
accept them cheerfully? Are they friendly? 
Are they liked by their fellows? Do they 
have a real interest in boys and girls, or 
is teaching likely to be just a job to 
them? Do they have a sense of humor? 
Can they laugh when the joke is on them? 
Seriousness has its place in the classroom, 
but the ability to see the humorous side 
of things is frequently of inestimable value. 

An appraisal of the manners and cul- 
tural background of the candidates is 
needed. Have they a sense of good taste 
and appreciation of aesthetic values? The 
lack of training in the social graces may 
cost teachers their positions, or cause them 
deep mortification. Personal traits and ap- 
pearance are important. Cleanliness, good 
taste in dress, and grooming should be 
evaluated. Do candidates have any annoy- 
ing mannerisms, vulgar or offensive habits? 
If so, we should know it. 

We need information concerning the 
ethical character of the graduates. In the 
public school above all places men and 
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women with high ethical standards and 
spiritual insight are needed. It has been 
said that character is caught, not taught, 
and there is a magnificent opportunity in 
the classroom, on the playground, and the 
athletic field for the influence of the 
teacher to become a vital and living force 
in the lives of boys and girls. It is a truism 
to say that our society depends upon the 
character of the individuals who comprise 
it. We know that our problem is not only 
to transmit the cultural heritage but to 
point ways of improving our culture and 
civilization for the benefit of all people. 
If civilization is to advance, our culture 
must be changed for the better. This, 
education can do. Therefore, we need as 
much information as possible about the 
character of the young people we are to 
employ as teachers. The pattern of think- 
ing, speaking, and the activities of each 
teacher should be of such a character that 
pupils will be stimulated to emulate and 
follow the example of the teacher. Most 
of us can look back on our school careers 
and pick out one or two teachers who 
really counted in our lives. Invariably we 
find that they were men and women of 
high character, of spiritual vision, of un- 
derstanding, with a real love of children 
and youth, and a keen desire to give un- 
stintingly of themselves in service to 
others. 


Dependability and Scholarship 


Dependability is a trait needed by the 
candidates. If they have shown this qual- 
ity in their college work, in all likelihood 
they will continue to demonstrate it when 
they get in the classrooms. We must be 
able to count on them to accept respon- 
sibility for a job and see it through. 

In scholarship we need young people 
who know one field at least with some 
degree of thoroughness, and who show 
considerable understanding in _ several 
fields. We look for ability to interpret, to 
seé relationships. We want young people 
who know the scientific method, its mean- 
ing and application. We want open- 
mindedness in our young people, a will- 
ingness to accept new ideas, and yet with 
this a critical attitude which prevents 
them from accepting unproven ideas as 
sound and valid. 

If we could get information on these 
traits and qualities as professors, critic 
teachers, and directors of the training pro- 
gram have observed them, we would have 
on the whole a much more accurate and 
complete picture of candidates than is gen- 
erally now the case. Is this expecting too 
much? Would not such an evaluation by 
the various professors in charge of all 
student teachers give the colleges and uni- 
versities themselves information of great 
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value in directing more effectively the 
teacher-training program, information 
which would make possible a weeding out 
of young people who were likely to be 
failures, or at least very mediocre teachers? 
Obviously, this would mean a vast increase 
in the guidance program of the teacher- 
training institutions. However, such a step 
certainly would be in the right direction if 
the young people attending the institu- 
tions of higher learning are going to be 
wisely and effectively served. 

The second major point for considera- 
tion has to do with changes in the con- 
tent or material of courses, and the train- 
ing program in general which student 
teachers are now receiving in the univer- 
sity work. 


Better Training a Need 


Administrators and experienced teach- 
ers are agreed on a number of changes in 
the teacher-training courses, which might 
better fit candidates for their classroom 
work. J. A. Bond? indicated a number of 
these very clearly a few years ago. Among 
the points we would suggest are the fol- 
lowing: first, teacher training should in- 
clude more contact with practical and 
present-day affairs in the economic, social, 
political, scientific, and recreational life 
of the world. Administrators realize from 
their own experience the inadequacy of 
the contacts they had in these fields and 
the need for more such contacts if they 
are to be able to help boys and girls 
understand the world in which they live. 

Second, there is need for an emphasis in 
all courses on the social significance and 
interrelationship of the various elements 
in human life. An effort is being made to 
stress these points in the more progressive 
schools, and teachers generally themselves 
recognize the need for professors helping 
them to see more clearly these relationships. 

Third, it is believed that there should be 
provided more contacts with better rounded 
and related major academic fields. In the 
public schools today a strong attempt is 
made to integrate and articulate subject 
matter. This should be done in the insti- 
tutions of higher learning as well. Some 
universities have taken steps to achieve 
this. 

Fourth, it is suggested that there be 
more university professors who have had 
some public school teaching experience, 
particularly those professors engaged in 
teacher training. This should result in a 
closer relationship of theory and practice, 
which would be beneficial to the profes- 
sors, the student teachers, and the school 
as well. In all probability, it would like- 
wise result in a modification of the meth- 
ods of instruction in college so that they 
would be more in keeping with best meth- 
ods employed in modern secondary schools. 
The present methods of college instruc- 
tion are often criticized by the graduates 
of the higher institutions as being com- 


2 Jesse Albert Bond, Activities and Education of High 
School Teachers in California (Los Angeles: Suttonhouse 
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pletely out of line with the findings of 
psychology as applied to the learning 
processes. Lectures, frequently repeating 
what the professor has written in a text- 
book, are too often used. Student teachers, 
educated under such a program, are likely 
to find themselves doing far too much lec- 
turing rather than directing and guiding 
the learning activities of pupils by prop- 
erly motivated methods. 


Extracurricular Work Important 

Fifth, the opportunity for participation 
in extracurricular activities is also recog- 
nized as a need by teachers and adminis- 
trators. Many college students have found 
little time for this, with the result that 
they have not developed all of their own 
potentialities, and thus have not equipped 
themselves to practice such activities in 
the public schools. These activities are 
such an integral part of the educational 
program today that the ability to direct 
them successfully is a necessity. 

Sixth, it is generally agreed, too, that a 
pre-education course of two years with 
some directed or practice teaching at the 
beginning of the third year, which would 
give both the candidate himself and the 
director of the teacher-training program 
an opportunity of sizing up the potential- 
ities of the candidate in the classroom, 
would be of great value. 

Seventh, some of the rather intangible 
qualities, which make for success or failure 
in teaching, could be evaluated. Some 
young people would determine for them- 
selves that they should not go on in this 
field. Others might be guided into other 
lines of endeavor where they would stand 
greater chances of success. Still others 
could be given the help needed to develop 
and become real successes in the class- 
room. Certainly, all would profit by such 
an experience and be able to carry on 
profitably in their further program of edu- 
cation. Frequent conferences with those 
in charge of the program with specific 
suggestions for overcoming weaknesses 
and building up still further their strength 
would be helpful. By this means, and 
with a final period of practice teaching in 
a public school situation under careful 
guidance in his fourth or fifth year, the 
candidate would be very likely to make 
a definite success in his initial teaching 
work. Such guidance is essential if the 
public schools are to get the sort of teach- 
ers needed today. 

Eighth, there should be more practice 
in developing units of work in consider- 
able detail. The young people in going 
into the classroom today are handicapped 
without definite training and experience 
in this work. The actual firsthand experi- 
ence is of far greater importance than 
merely studying units someone else has 
worked out. The same thing applies in 
course of study work. The young person 
who has done such work in college or uni- 
versity has the advantage over the candi- 
date without such experience. This is par- 
ticularly important today in view of the 
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fact that it is generally recognized that 
curriculum work must be carried on as a 
continuous process. 

It should be said that the best teacher- 
training institutions are already carrying 
out some of the procedures indicated 
above. Some institutions are not only do- 
ing a good job of training but are defi- 
nitely interested in the success of the can- 
didates after they get out in the field, 
They request from superintendents em. 
ploying their graduates information as to 
the value of the preparation for teaching 
received in their institutions and the young 
persons’ fitness for the field in which they 
are working, their interests and their gen- 
eral personal suitability for the work they 
are doing. Those in charge of the teacher- 
training programs use this information in 
guiding them in the modification of their 
program. Such a procedure should bring 
about definite improvements in_ teacher 
training. 

Some university placement offices have 
worked out excellent confidential report 
forms giving information from the candi- 
date’s professors on many of the points 
indicated in this paper. The work done 
by many of these offices is most com- 
mendable. Their services in assisting in 
the selection of well-qualified candidates 
is very valuable. If the university place- 
ment offices would cooperate in working 
out through a committee a standard form 
for confidential papers of candidates, it 
would be a help to the superintendents. 

The suggestions made above may seem 
to university authorities to be too ideal- 
istic, but we can only make progress by 
setting a high goal and then directing our 
energies toward achieving it. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF PUBLIC 
SCHOOL BUSINESS OFFICIALS WILL 
MEET IN DEL MONTE 


The officers of the California Association of 
Public School Business Officials have announced 
the tentative program for the fourteenth meet- 
ing of the association, to be held in Del Monte, 
March 19 to 22. President Vaughn D. Seidel 
will preside. 

Among those who will speak on the program 
are Martin P. Haviken, of Los Angeles, who 
will talk on “Accounting Forms and Procedures”; 
Walter E. Morgan, of Sacramento, who will 
discuss “Instructions on Budgets and Financial 
Reports”; William F. Hageman, of Alameda 
County, who will take the topic, “The Extension 
of Social Security to Political Subdivisions.” 

The second day’s session will open with a 
talk by David P. Hardy, of San Francisco, on 
“National Defense.” Charles Bursch, of Sacra- 
mento, will talk on “Modern Trends and Devel- 
opments in New Construction.” 

On the third day, Clyde S. Verge, of Oakland, 
will discuss “The Selection of School Supplies and 
Their Procurement”; Mr. V. P. Maher, of Los 
Angeles, will discuss “Policies and Practices Con- 
cerning the Expenditure of Student Body Funds”; 
Dr. O. S. Hull, of Los Angeles, will talk on 
“Career Possibilities and Effective Training tor 
Business Administrators”; Courtenay Monsen, of 
Pasadena, will take the topic, “Some Personnel 
Problems in Conjunction with the Public-Rela- 
tions Program”; and Dr. Theodore J. Kreps, of 
Stanford, will discuss “Economic Aspects of 
National Defense.” 
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STRETCHING THE SCHOOL BOARD'S 
FIRE-INSURANCE DOLLAR H. C. Roberts’ 


According to figures compiled in the office of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, educational institutions of all kinds, 
including public schools throughout the United States, suffered 
fire losses in the year 1938 in the amount of $5,325,989. Although 
this figure is slightly in excess of the annual average, it is per- 
fectly clear that school buildings are subject to extensive fires 
and that the current general practice of contracting for their 
insurance protection is not only sound but practically imperative 
for the average school district. 

Even if all school properties were insured and the entire an- 
nual fire losses were compensated by the insurance companies, 
which, of course, is not the case, it would still be a sad com- 
mentary upon the management of school properties that these 
large losses are permitted to occur year after year. For it is well 
known that a large majority of fires are preventable and occur 
only because of the lack of proper precautionary measures, and 
many result from outright negligence on the part of the respon- 
sible custodial officers and employees. 

Since fire-insurance rates and consequent costs of fire protec- 
tion are established in accordance with the average annual fire 
losses, the sound procedure for stretching the insurance dollar 
is to establish such precautionary measures as will eliminate the 
preventable fires. A program of this character is of first and fore- 
most importance and should be the serious objective of every 
property owner. School districts should take the lead and set the 
proper example for their respective communities. This program, 
however, involves a process of education, one which is necessarily 
slow to materialize. Other means must be sought if the insurance 
doliar is to be made to go further in the immediate future. 

Many school districts have already taken all practical steps 
under present conditions to secure the most insurance protec- 
tion for the least cost. The purpose of this article is to call the 
attention of those districts which have not as yet adopted all 
practical economies to the factors in fire-insurance costs which 
are under their direct control and subject to reduction at their 
pleasure. Two major elements in insurance costs in which lie the 
greatest possibility of savings without sacrificing standards are 
considered: (1) elimination of fire hazards, and (2) coinsurance. 

While it is assumed that the practice of contracting for fire- 
insurance protection for a term of years has become quite gen- 
eral, yet it is known that many school districts are still purchas- 
ing annual contracts. The rates quoted from the manual are on 
the annual basis, but a three-year contract may be written for 
two and one-half times, and a five-year contract for four times, 
the manual rate. The percentage of savings for advance payment 
of the longer term contract is sufficient to present its own case. 
For those who are now paying the full rate year after year, the 
longer term plan should not be disregarded. Here lies a method 
of stretching the insurance dollar, than which there is none 
quicker or easier. 


Elimination of Fire Hazards 


The elimination of fire hazards is accorded first place in the 
study of lowering insurance costs because of the fact that truly 
large savings are frequently possible. There are many fire hazards 
in school buildings which need not exist and which in many cases 
can be easily and economically corrected. With the removal of 
hazardous conditions, the probability of fire loss is lessened and 
the protection rates will be decreased. a 

For those who are unfamiliar with the method of determining 
a specific rating for an individual building, it may be stated that 
the first step in its formulation is the application of a basis rate 
which has been determined for all buildings of similar structural 
classification (in the same community), considering only the 
degree of protection and the general hazards. The hazards specific 
to the ifidividual building are next taken into account, and addi- 


‘Business Manager of the Board of Education, Sioux City, lowa 


tional charges are assessed accordingly. Structural features and 
protective devices are then evaluated and proper credit applied 
for each. The basis rate, plus the debits for hazards, minus the 
credits for protection above standard, produces the quoted or 
manual rate. 

A form, known as the make-up or survey sheet, is employed 
in applying the above formula to each property, and when it is 
completed, produces the correct rate, scientifically determined. 
To the insured, this survey sheet should be a most valuable docu- 
ment. His property has been carefully examined by an expert; 
the survey sheet records the diagnosis and shows just what is 
wrong and where, and at the same time indicates the items which 
are contributing to the total cost. Since the additional costs in 
the rate is shown for each hazard, it is known in what amount 
the total rate may be reduced by the correction of any one or 
more of them. In spite of their value, however, these surveys are 
entirely unknown to a great majority of school districts. It is 
presumed that this condition exists because it is the practice of 
rating agencies to furnish them only upon request. 

The first step toward possible savings in this line, then, lies in 
securing the individual survey sheets for the properties insured. 
These may be had from the rating agency in whose jurisdiction 
the properties are located either directly or through the local 
agent from whom the insurance was purchased. 

The practical use of the survey sheet is illustrated through the 
citation of an actual case of a school building for which the in- 
surance costs were extremely high by reason of its many fire 
hazards. This particular survey has been selected because it illus- 
trates the large variety of hazards then existing in this building 
and the many penalty charges contributing to the total rate 
then paid. Reproduction of the complete survey sheet would 
have furnished the best means of becoming familiar with it, but 
its length of four pages precluded that possibility within this 
limited space. As a substitute measure, all pertinent data of the 
survey have been assembled and set forth (Table I), all hazards 
listed, and the attendant penalties indicated. The latter are com- 
puted in terms of percentage of the basis rate. It will be noted 
that while the basis rate at the date this survey was made was 
$ .406, the complete or manual rate being paid was $1.366 per 
hundred dollars of insurance protection. 

Not all penalties are subject to removal. For instance, it will 
be noted that the largest penalty listed above, 54 per cent of 
the basis rate, was assessed by reason of the size of the building. 
The elimination of other penalties, while possible, may not be 
practical because the cost of correction or change may be out 
of proportion to the savings to be effected. The program of cor- 
rection for this particular building as instituted and carried out 
is set forth below, and at the end of four years, the rate had 
been reduced from $1.366 to $ .60. Of the total 76 cents reduc- 
tion, 49 cents represents the savings brought about through im- 
proving the character of the risk, the balance being the result of 
changes which took place in general rating conditions. A further 
state-wide reduction of 25 per cent on educational institutions 
and churches in 1934 brought the rate down to 45 cents. 


TABLE II. Summary of Reductions of Rates and Insurance Costs 


Rate Rate per Annual Cost 
Reductions $100 Ins. $400,000 Ins. 
OS A Serene Perr $1.366 $4,550' 
Feb. 1, 1926, Credits 25% basis rate $ .10 1.265 4,218 
Apr. 15, 1926, Credits sprinkler 35 915 3,050 
Aug. 25, 1926, Change of classifica- 
tion of city, 5th class to 4th 045 87 2,900 
June 15, 1929, State-wide 15% 
reduction on basis rates for brick 
buildings 13 74 2,466 
Aug., 1930, Credits remodeling... . . 10 64 2,100 
Dec., 1930, Credit fire extinguishers. . 04 60 2,000 


Cost figures are based upon insurance purchased on a three-year term basis; five-year 
contracts are now in effect 
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The purchase of fire insurance represents a true protection which is 


rarely appreciated — until a fire occurs. As a member of a national com- . 


mittee, the author of this paper has done more than any other school- 
business executive in the United States to better the conditions under 
which fire insurance for school systems is purchased. He writes with)a 
comprehensive understanding of the problems in the great majority of 
cities and towns. 


TABLE I. Central High School, Sioux City, Iowa 
Stone building, ordinary construction, net insurable value $926,409.84, 
Insurance coverage $400,000. 





January 1, 1926 Basis rate per $100 insurance.... $ .406 
Hazards Penalty 
Charges 
Area 46,807— (The standard unit area is 1000 sq. 
ft. and proportionate additional charge for larger 
areas) ; 54% 
SCOTS CCC ONE CLC EL EEES EEE eee 12% 
EE ee Pe ee 3% 
Parapet deficiency ................ PUES cs wa oh is 5% 
Occupancy Charges 
Cafeteria, gas range unprotected 10% 
Home economics, gas range unprotected. ..... 5% 
Electric flatirons, no pilot lights.............. 5To 
Stage, scenery 10% 
Manual training, power machinery and blower 
system for shavings 10% 
Occupational painting ee 10% 
Printing, four presses hate 5% 
Gasoline storage, 1 gal. and not in approved 
underwriters’ label can __. 10% 
Auto mechanics, use veel RR Oa ree 20% 
ee SOS ES | Se 25% 
Oxygen acetylene torch. Vee Oe re 12% 
eS De 15% 
Bemee GPO MOtOls.......0050..... eee 1% 
Ventilating ducts open into attic.............. 10% 
Total Occupancy Charges 154% 
No exposure charge “A 0 
238% 
Credit fire escape....... , 2% 
Total Penalty Debits 236% $ .96 
Building rate per $100 of insurance (basis rate plus penalties) $1.366 
TABLE III. Program of Correction 
Credits 
February 1, 1926 — Corrections were made and credits were 
received as follows: 
Cafeteria — Wood floor under gas range protected by means 
of a layer of asbestos covered with sheet metal (total 
cost of work, $7.50) 10% 
Print Shop — Approved underwriters’ label can for gasoline 
ee Ee sev ece caGk eb bee e des scace ves 10% 
Home Economics— Pilot lights for flatirons (cost of 
installation, $3.25) ........ ‘ 5% 
eo ot eka sor ch voice we cbaeen 25% 


25% of basis rate ($ .406). : $ .10 
April 15, 1926 — A sprinkler sy stem was installed covering the 





stage, manual training, auto repair, print shops, and 
kitchen (total cost, $3,000). The following credits 
were received: 
Additional protective devices, credit to building 5.83% 
Reduction occupancy charge 81.67% 
Total credits 87.50% 
87.50% of basis rate ($ .406) 35 


August, 1930—In the course of remodeling this building, 
credits were received by reason of the following work: 
Parapet wall corrected 5 
Skylights made standard - 11% 
Fireproofing floors in corridors 5 
Occupancy — open vent ducts to attic closed vent through 
door grills and corridors to attic. 





Total credits P ’ 
31% of basis rate ($ .327)’ ; 10 
December, 1930 — Installation adequate number 214-gal. Soda 
Acid fire extinguishers (cost, 36 extinguishers, $252). 
Credit for $100 insurance _.. “4 04 
1Percentage of basis rate ($ .406). 
‘Basis rate was reduced in 1926, and again in 1929, to produce this new basis rate. 
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While it is hoped and thought that not many school buildings 
at the present time are being assessed for insurance protection 
because of hazardous conditions to the extent of the one used 
as an example, some still exist which are equally bad or worse, 
Moreover, a large percentage of schools now have one or more 
conditions which add unnecessarily to insurance costs. Through 
their correction, substantial savings may be effected and fewer 
insurance dollars required to provide better protection. Every 
official responsible for the custody of school buildings should 
have as a slogan, “Know your building fire risks in terms of 
your rating surveys.” 

While the above discussion of hazards pertains exclusively to 
buildings now in existence, it should be noted that the proper 
time to arrange for fire insurance which will be economical, is 
at the time when new buildings are being planned. Once built, 
a school may have costly hazards which cannot be corrected. 
The rating bureaus which establish rates also furnish fire-preven- 
tion engineering service. If building plans are submitted to them 
during the process of their making, suggestions will be made 
which if followed, will place the building in line for minimum 
insurance rates. 


Savings Through Coinsurance 


For those school districts which are not insuring their prop- 
erties under the coinsurance form of contract, material savings 
are available through its adoption. Simply stated, coinsurance is 
an inducement offered on the part of the insurance companies to 
owners to insure properties at relatively high percentages of 
actual values. Reductions in rates are offered on a sliding scale: 
the higher the percentage of value insured, the larger the reduc- 
tion offered. 

While the principles, by which this plan of making relatively 
large reductions in rates is made possible, cannot be analyzed 
and explained in this brief article, it may be accurately stated 
that they are sound from an insurance standpoint. The plan is 
in favor with the underwriters for they dislike low-percentage 
coverages. The higher coverage is desirable to the insured because 
he is protected against the possible, even though improbable, 
large losses by fire. 

The coinsurance rate is derived from the regular applicable 
manual rate and is determined by applying the proper percentage 
of reduction, according to the proportion of actual property value 
that is insured. While the reductions offered in the several rating 
areas are not uniform, they are similar in character and substan- 
tial in each. The table below indicates the reductions for coin- 
surance effective in the state of Iowa: 


Per Cent Reduction from Manual Rates for Coinsurance 


Percentage of Coinsurance 50% 70% 80% 90 or 100% 
Fireproof buildings (1a) 56% 661A% 70% 739%’ 
Ordinary construction (3a) none 20% 25% 30% 


Buildings which include sections of both fireproof and ordinary 
construction, and buildings which are fireproof with exceptions, 
receive coinsurance reductions which are computed for each 
property and which depend upon the relative sizes of the fire- 
proof and nonfireproof portions. 

To use a concrete illustration of the application and merits of 
the coinsurance plan, consider a school building with a sound 
net value of $110,000. The exclusions, or noninsurable portions 
of the building, amount to $10,000. The sound net insurable 
value of the building is $100,000. 

If this building is considered to be one of fireproof construc- 
tion with a manual rate of 15 cents per $100 of insurance, the 
financial advantage of the coinsurance contract over that of 
straight insurance is indicated as follows: 


Amount of coverage Rate per $100 Net cost 

$ 26,000 straight insurance ¥ 15 cents , $40.50 
50,000 on 50% coinsurance basis ....15 cents less 56% 33.00 
70,000 on 70% coinsurance basis 15 cents less 6614% 35.00 
80,000 on 80% coinsurance basis ....15 cents less 70% 36.00 
90,000 on 90% coinsurance basis 15 cents less 73% . 36.45 
100,000 on 100% coinsurance basis 15 cents less 73% 40.50 


1Percentages of reduction. 
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It will be noted that for a fireproof building a straight coverage 
of $26,000, or 26 per cent of the insurable value, will cost exactly 
the same amount as for 100 per cent coverage under the 100 per 
cent coinsurance contract. Additional protection to the extent of 
$64,000 is obtained without additional costs by insuring under 
this plan. Computed on the unit basis, the $26,000 straight in- 
surance costs 15 cents per $100, while the $100,000 protection 
under the coinsurance basis costs 4.05 cents per $100. 

If we consider the building of the same value to be of ordinary 
construction with a manual rate of 30 cents per $100, the com- 
parative costs of the two plans will show the following variations: 


Amount of coverage Rate per $100 Net cost 

$ 50,000 straight insurance................¢ ee eer ere $150.00 
50,000 on 50% coinsurance basis 30 cents (no credit) 150.00 
70,000 on 70% coinsurance basis. . 30 cents less 20% 168.00 
80,000 on 80% coinsurance basis. ... 30 cents less 25% 180.00 
90,000 on 90% coinsurance basis 30 cents less 30%.. 189.00 
100,000 on 100% coinsurance basis 30 cents less 30% 210.00 


The first $50,000 coverage costs $150 at the regular manual 
rate of 15 cents. An additional $40,000 will cost only $39, or at 
the rate of 934 cents per $100. 

All of the above computations are based upon contracts of 
one-year term, but it should be noted that the same relationships 
apply to those of longer term. 

Although the purchase of insurance under the coinsurance plan 
is no more complicated than that of straight insurance, perhaps 
a word of warning may be in order to those about to use it for 
the first time. A contract of this kind binds the insured to main- 
tain insurance coverage to the percentage of value upon which 
the reduction is based. If for instance, he purchases an 80 per 
cent contract on a building worth $100,000 but lists the value 
at $90,000 so that only $72,000 of insurance need be paid for, 
he is not fulfilling his part of the contract. The burden of main- 
taining proper coverage is on the insured; the insurance company 
accepts his declared values without checking them at the time 
of issuing the policy. In case of fire loss, however, and prelimi- 
nary to paying for any loss, a most careful check is made. If, as 
in the example here cited, the insured cannot prove that he did 
insure to the full 80 per cent of value, but only to 72 per cent, 
then his loss will be adjusted on the basis of percentage of cov- 
erage. In this case, he could receive only 72/80 of the amount 
of his loss. The term coinsurance means that failure on the part 
of the insured to carry the contracted proportion of insurance 
makes him a coinsurer with the company in sharing any fire loss. 


What Type of Insurance Company? 

There is considerable difference of opinion, among school dis- 
tricts and other insurers, relative to the type of company organ- 
ization in which to insure. While it is known that a great majority 
of public school properties, especially those located in urban 
areas, are insured in stock companies, there are many school 
districts which are insuring with mutual companies in total or 
in part. Because of the fact that an adequate discussion of the 
relative merits of the offerings by these two groups of under- 
writers would necessarily be lengthy, it may only be stated here 
that the appeal of the mutual companies is that of lower rates. 
Some offer a discount from the manual rate at the time of pur- 
chase, while others make the full original charge with a dividend 
refund, in accordance with their earnings or savings, at the end 
of the year. 

The assessment feature, common to most mutuals, is objection- 
able to many and has been held in some states to be illegal for 
school districts. There are at the present time, however, many 
of these companies which write nonassessable policies and others 
Which state they have never had occasion to levy assessments 
Furthermore, the fact that many of the largest industrial plants 
in the country are, and have been for many years, insured under 
this type of coverage, is indicative of satisfactory underwriting 
and economy. If care is exercised in limiting the choice of com- 
panies to those which maintain a full legal reserve, which write 
nonassessable policies, and which have a record for excellent 
service, mutual fire insurance may offer an additional means ot 
Stretching the insurance dollar. 
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The Board of Education, Hamburg, New York, studies a problem. 





WANTED: SCHOOL-BOARD MEMBERS 


Wanted: School-board members to assume some grief and 
care, 
Busy men and women with experience to share; 
Folks who meet their worries with a strong determined 
grin, 
Folks who face their troubles, and can take it on the chin. 
Most school boards are a worried lot whose hides get seared 
each year. Their private business goes to pot, they lose their sense 
of cheer. Their pleasant voices get so gruff that kids hide in 
despair. They grow so truculent and tough, they lose their smiles 
—and hair. 
Wanted: School-board members for these swiftly moving 
days 
To help and counsel youngsters who face a fearful maze. 
Wanted: Men and women who are folks of thought and 
prayer, 
To understand the problems which face youth everywhere. 
Most school boards get discouraged with the constant jarring 
note, and at times the City Council is prone to get their goat. It 
takes a knowing school board to realize "tis true that God made 
little apples and City Councils, too. 
Oh, leaders who can follow and followers who lead, 
Will ye accept the challenge who know the urgent need. 
A great reward is waiting you; the thrills and heart-felt 
joys, 
Which come from service rendered to bewildered girls and 


boys. — Frederick J. Moffitt 


In conclusion, it may well be said that the general rules of 
purchasing should be applied to the purchase of insurance pro- 
tection. Quality of product should be the first consideration 
rather than price. With this commodity, which is intangible in 
character at the time of purchase and which comes into tangi- 
bility only at the time for settlement of a fire loss, quality de- 
pends upon the company, its underwriting, economy of manage- 
ment, adequate reserves, and sound investments. This being 
equally true with stock and mutual companies, no policy should 
be written and accepted until the ratings of the underwriter have 
been checked and found to be satisfactory. The one way not to 
attempt to stretch the insurance dollar is through the purchase 
of insurance, regardless of price, from a company whose ability 
to carry out the terms of the contract is at all questionable. 











“BOMBS AND BOOKS" 


Jordanville, N. Y., May 16 —40 
Dear Sir 

You certainly show good sound common sense 
in your proposal for Air Raid Shelters. We shall 
all need them if things continue in Europe the 
way they are now. I have thought precautions 
should be taken & everyone drilled up in Red 
Cross work & fire drills for a long time, but 
being a woman didn’t like to start things, only 
I know how we were caught napping in Eng- 
land in the last war, so know what I am talk- 
ing about. 

Everyone here must see the forgone conclusion 
that in the event of England having to surrender 
to German Rule, that Canada will be the next 
offensive & then the U.S.A. will have to protect 
themselves, so I hope that as long as our Pres- 
ident is trying to protect our shoares from in- 
vasion we as citizens should do our part in being 
ready for any immergency & you have the 
right idear. 

Pray God that we never need it but in the 
turmoil of the world of today we never can 
tell & if you have never sat up half the night 
for the all clear signal that the air raid is over, 
you have a terrifeing experience to encounter 
if ever it reaches America, I have been thru one 
war & dont ever want to be in another, although 
if I am I will do my duty & help care for 
the sick & wounded. 

I remain, yours truly, 
Mrs. LorRNE PICKERSGILL 


This letter came to me after I had pro- 
posed air-raid precautions for public 
schools. My purpose then and now is to 
emphasize the dangers to our way of life 
that might become a reality. 

I will always be grateful to Mrs Pickers- 
gill. Her letter has kept alive in me some 
deep-rooted convictions. The events of the 
past nine months have demonstrated that 
the time has come for vigorous action. It 
is sheer folly not to face realities. 

I do not pretend to be an expert. The 
suggestions and ideas presented in this 
article are the result of an eight months’ 
study of what has been done in the British 
Isles. Most of the information is published 
with the permission of the Controller of 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office. 

England declared war on Germany in 
September of 1939. Yet the problem of 
proper organization to safeguard schools 
in actual war was under consideration in 
January, 1938. At this time pamphlets 
entitled, “Air-Raid Precautions in Schools” 
were published by the board of education 
(Welsh Department) and the Scottish 
Education Department. Other bulletins 
were published in April, 1939, in various 
parts of the British Isles. School people 
in this country have had the horrible and 
terrifying results of air raids before them 
ever since the war started, yet I know of no 
publications of enlightenment. Up to the 
present time the subject has been too deli- 
cate for us to “stomach.” The subject has 
been taboo because it might frighten the 
children and the parents. At various con- 
ferences I have attended where I have 
mentioned the question, eyebrows were 





1 Supervising Principal, West Canada Valley Central 
School System, Newport-Middleville, N. Y. 


John H. Moehle’ 


raised and my “balminess” was conceded. 
No matter how remote it may seem it is 
a vital issue we may soon have to face. 
Some of the highest governmental officials 
in the United States have stated publicly 
that an attack on this country is not en- 
tirely fantastic. 

We must overcome a disinclination to 
face these unpleasant facts. Without be- 
coming victims of hysteria we should re- 
fuse to continue to nourish pleasing illu- 
sions and proceed with the greatest haste 
to prepare for the worst. /f the worst 
never comes, at least we shall have been 
prepared. 

It is the moral responsibility of every 
school administrator in the country to be 
awake to the dangers. The twin problems 
of precaution and protection in the event 
of a crisis should find us with definite 
plans to protect the lives of millions of 
school children. School property valued at 
millions of dollars is entitled to every pos- 
sible protection against destruction. Plans 
made now will reflect more careful judg- 
ment and common sense than hastily 
drawn plans formulated under pressure. 
Evacuation of children alone is only one 
of the problems that requires months of 
careful thought and reasoning. The most 
important argument of all is that some 
type of planning should be initiated at 
once. 

The experience of such planning would 
provide, if nothing else, a greater appre- 
ciation of the basic principles of the Amer- 
ican way of life we have all taken too 
much for granted. 

If the question arises in the minds of 
educational groups, school boards, and ad- 
ministrators, as to what is the best thing 
to do at once, I would like to make the 
following proposal: 


THAT: A committee or commission 
of patriotic and courageous school offi- 
cials be selected and sent to England at 
once to study conditions and circum- 
stances confronting public schools oper- 
ating in time of actual war. The com- 
mission should be composed of men 
representative of all types of schools 
ranging from the large city school to the 
small rural school. With a representative 
cross section of men the problem would 
be given a more thorough treatment. It 
would allow individuals to think in terms 
of the situation they represented. 

When the commission feels adequate 
knowledge has been collected they would 
return and by means of pamphlets and 
bulletins disseminate this knowledge for 
public consumption to all school officials. 


This is not an original idea. The New 
York City Fire Department has had a 
group of men studying fire-fighting tech- 
niques in London for months. The Army 
has had military observers in Europe. 
Many other American organizations, both 
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public and private, have had observers in 
Europe to study the situation. 

Who would go? There are many men 
in the educational field who would con. 
sider such a mission a great patriotic sery- 
ice to the public schools of the country, 
Who would defray the expenses of such 
a mission? I don’t know. There must be 
some organization in the country who 
would consider the costs of such a mission 
justifiable. 

In presenting my full brief of sugges- 
tions, I have broken the ideas into various 
chapterlike headings. They are outlined 
in detail. 


Suggested Regulations for School 
Children 


All children should be provided with gas 
respirators by parents who can purchase 
them or by local welfare agencies where 
families are unable to provide them. Jn- 
struction of the use of these might be con- 
ducted in the school, but it would un- 
doubtedly create a poor psychological 
effect. Lessons in the use of these respira- 
tors should not be carried on in school 
except in extremely dangerous areas. In- 
structions of this type should be carried 
on in the home under the supervision of 
parents who will undoubtedly wish the 
most thorough and careful instruction in 
the use of these respirators. Parents will 
not feel justified in leaving these instruc- 
tions to teachers. Children should carry 
respirators to and from school. 

Children should not be forced to attend 
school in areas where the threat of air at- 
tacks is constant. Education of all children 
should not be interrupted and_ schools 
should not be closed unless circumstances 
of a special nature are evident. 

Schools in isolated and dangerous areas 
susceptible to attack should be closed and 
children in attendance at those schools 
should be placed in schools located in less 
dangerous localities. This would necessarily 
cause inconvenience and discomfort. The 
factor of transportation could be accom- 
plished through the large number of school 
buses available. Buses could be used in 
emergencies for transportation through 4 
much larger area than they have been 
operating in under normal conditions. 

Children in highly congested cities can 
be removed with the aid of school buses 
in a given area. Transportation in school 
buses should be as efficient as transporta- 
tion by railroad because of the fine experi- 
ence and ability of bus drivers employed 
by the public schools. 

Plans for orderly removal of children 
from congested areas must be made in 
advance of any emergency with the con- 
sent of the parents. Plans should include 
the housing of these children in areas of 
safety where their education can be con 
tinued with as little interruption as pos 
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sible. Schools that receive these children 
should be notified and prepared for such 
an influx. The public should be well in- 
formed of these various arrangements by 
the press. All children placed in new envi- 
ronments should be kept usefully occupied. 

Common sense tells us all that the last 
place to be in event of an air raid is on a 
public highway, sidewalk, or thoroughfare. 
Children on their way to school should be 
instructed to return home at the first 
sound of an air-siren alarm unless they 
are nearer the school building at the time 
of the air alarm. School officials should 
have definite understandings about these 
distances. Only a few minutes of warning 
may be given in event of an air raid so 
children already in attendance at school 
should be taken care of and protected 
there. No attempt should be made to send 
them home until all danger has been 
eliminated. 

In times of danger children should never 
be assembled in groups of more than 35 
in any part of a protected compartment 
or shelter. 

I re-emphasize that all recommenda- 
tions are made with THE OBJECTIVE IN 
MIND THAT ALL DETAILS MUST BE OR- 
GANIZED MINUTELY. In the event of evacu- 
ation of children in congested city areas 
they could be transported to CCC camps 
now already operating and organized. In 
the event of war, CCC camp members 
would undoubtedly be enlisted in the reg- 
ular army. All camps owned by the Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, large private estates, 
and private camps could be converted into 
refuges for such children. 

School children may be expected to carry 
out more readily instructions given to 
them by teachers because the influence 
of discipline in school would carry over 


and develop prompt execution of such 
instructions. 
All children evacuated from any area 


should have some means of identification 
in the event of casualties. 


Suggested General Recommendations 


It is my suggestion that at the first signs 
of attack from the air, all schools be closed 
for 10 days to allow a period of adjust- 
ment to these new and perplexing prob- 
lems that would necessarily arise out of 
such a crisis. Reopening of the schools 
should be left up to the judgment and 
discretion of the various departments of 
education in the light of experience, dur- 
ing this 10-day period of adjustment and 
depending on the progress made in clarify- 
ing and educating children and parents to 
protective measures initiated during this 
time. 

Schools should be reopened as soon as 
practical to preserve morale of the general 
public. 

Arrangements for protection of school 
children should be developed in each school 
district because these would tend to be 
Most adaptable and suitable to that par- 
ticular cemmunity. Measures adopted in 
any locality should be closely correlated 
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with schemes worked out by different lo- 
calities for the protection of the general 
public. 

Schools in especially dangerous areas 
should have drills, similar to our present 
fire drills, to evacuate the school buildings 
as quickly as possible and should estab- 
lish a retreat for these children to march 
to in event of an air raid. Protection can 
be provided outside of school buildings 
with greater safety than protection can be 
provided from within. 

A study should be made at once to de- 
termine the facilities that would make it 
possible to convert some schools into hos- 
pitals and first-aid posts. Some schools 
could be converted easily into such centers 
by a few simple alterations. However, 
other public buildings should be used for 
these purposes in localities wherever pos- 
sible. Schools with home-economics depart- 
ments would be able to furnish the neces- 
sary kitchen facilities used in any hospital. 
All schools furnished with movable furni- 
ture could be easily and quickly converted 
into hospital wards and emergency centers. 

All school nurses should be organized 
into a hospitalization unit. They should 
be urged to study the effects of gases and 
treatments for casualties from gas. School 
nurses could then instruct a number of 
teachers in each school in a special class 
to be conducted for them to learn first-aid 
treatments, etc. Teachers should be in- 
structed in antigas precautions. While 
many schools do not have a nurse, the 
nearest school nurse in that area should 
be available to these schools. 

Different parts of the country will not 
all be exposed to the same degree of dan- 
ger. Military objectives will cause a local- 
ity to be especially vulnerable. Large and 
heavily populated areas are more suscep- 
tible to air attacks than rural areas. 

School buses should be equipped with 
special devices such as, lookout devices 
while transporting children to and from 
school. Buses would need to be repainted 
and camouflaged so as to prevent their be- 
ing easy moving targets for “strafing” by 
pilots. Operation of buses should be con- 
fined to the time of day when visibility 
from the air is the poorest. 

Some recognition could be offered by 
the various state education departments 
for the best programs of protection as de- 
vised by various principals and superin- 
tendents in various areas of that particular 
state. These programs would, of course, 
be specific details of the general sugges- 
tions outlined here. General items listed 
here must be broken down into detailed 
plans for action in each locality. Programs 
will, obviously, differ with the geographic 
location. 

All schools that have public-address 
systems should have speakers installed on 
the outside of the building to make pos- 
sible the issuance of instructions and or- 
ders above the noise and confusion which 
might exist to some degree. 

Rural areas are not usually susceptible 
to bombing attacks. The risks from bomb- 
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ings would only be in bombs dropped 
without purpose. Expenditures, therefore, 
in rural areas should be kept at a minimum. 

Wherever costs of protection for schools 
is excessive, boards of education should be 
given the legal right to borrow such 
moneys as needed for this protection by 
a short-term-loan instrument. Estimates of 
costs should be made to the education de- 
partments as quickly as possible for the 
provisional approval of such schemes with- 
out delay. 

Good business practices should be re- 
tained in supplying necessary protection 
as in normal times. Costs of any protec- 
tive measures are to be installed with as 
much economy as possible yet at the same 
time the insurance of satisfactory protec- 
tion is primary. 

If precautions against air raids in the 
public schools are to be effective, they 
must work in harmony with the provisions 
for protection of the general public. Gov- 
ernment officials of the various states al- 
ready realize the necessity of a preliminary 
draft of plans for the protection of the 
general public. 


Suggested Regulations for School 
Buildings 

All school buildings in danger of air 
attacks should be immediately re-enforced 
by sandbagging. Specifications for size of 
sandbags are outlined in detail in this ar- 
ticle under “construction of sandbag 
walling.” 

New schools now being built and schools 
now under construction should include in 
the plans precautionary measures, such 
as, provision of shelter, trenches, and the 
installation of rooms for protection against 
gas or splinters from bombs. Barricades, 
sandbags, sealing of windows, could be 
contemplated in the older type of build- 
ings. Unusually strong basements should 
be considered as an important factor in 
the construction of a new school. 

Some method of warning should be in- 
stalled in all school buildings and all chil- 
dren notified of the type of warning. Sirens 
could be placed atop of every school build- 
ing and connected to main sections of each 
city or community. Instruction in general 
use of these could be made to the public 
through the public press. 

Government officials in localities where 
schools are located and operated should 
be forced to provide shelter trenches suit- 
ably placed near the location of the school 
without denying the use of playground 
and recreational facilities. 


Specifications for Trenches* 


Trenches below ground level provide good 
lateral protection. In suitable soil they can be 
dug comparatively easily and quickly, provided 
the necessary manual tools are available. It is 
possible to make trenches reasonably gasproof 
by means of gas curtains at the entrance and to 
provide head cover which will give immunity 
from splinters, antiaircraft shell fragments, and 
machine-gun fire. An emergency exit should be 
provided, and in order that the trench shall be 

2All specifications are direct copies from “Air Raid 


Precautions in Schools, M-136,” Scottish Education 
Department, 14 Queen Street, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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clear of any chance of being buried under 
wreckage it should be at least 20 ft. from a 
low building, and half the height of the building 
if of more than three storys. 

The sides of a trench are liable to fall in and 
must be lined if the trench is to be of perma 
nent value as shelter accommodation. If the soil 
is sandy or slippery it may be impossible to dig 
the trench without some form of lining, and 
serious accidents can occur if temporary strutting 
is not employed. A simple form of lining is 
galvanized corrugated iron sheets held in place 
by wooden frames. The roofing can also be of 
similar sheets and the earth from the digging of 
the trench should be heaped over the roof to 
a depth of about 2 ft. Instead of corrugated 
sheets, wooden planking can be used for tempo 
rary lining. Both sheets and planking’ are, how 
ever, liable to decay unless specially treated 
Concrete is an economical and durable lining 
Expert advice should be sought on the structural 
stability of the trench walls. 

If trenches are made under emergency condi 
tions for immediate occupation the timber of the 
lining should not be treated with any prepara 
tion likely to give off a pungent smell which 
would inconvenience persons taking refuge in 
the trench. 

The entrance of a trench may be ramped or 
stepped, but a ramp is liable to become slippery 
If the space is confined and the trench is a small 
one the entrance can be by means of steps. 

Adequate drainage of trenches is important 
Provision must be made for pumping or bailing 
out. The floor of the trench should be covered 
with cinders or ballast to keep it dry. Sanitary 
conveniences are advisable in any trench but are 
essential if the trench is to hold more than five 
persons. 

Trenches may be designed to take persons 
sitting in a single or a double row. The length 
of seating per person should not be less than 18 
in., and from back to front the width of the 
seat should not be less than 15 in. The seating 
can either be permanently attached to the lining 
of the trench or take the form of loose benches 
The clear gangway opposite the seating in a 
single-row trench should not be less than 18 in., 
and 24 in. for a double-row trench. The minimum 
clear height of the trench should be 72 in. In 


* Reasonable durability can be obtained with pressure 
creosoted timber. Brush treatment is likely to be little 
more effective than untreated material 
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a single-row trench of the minimum dimensions 
the sides should not be vertical but should have 
a slight slope; thus if the bottom of the trench 
is 42 in. wide the top should be 54 in. wide 
In a double-row trench the sides can be vertical 
if the width of the-trench is not less than 60 in 

The gas curtain and emergency exit should be 
kept open as long as possible and opened again 
when an attack has passed, if there is no gas 
about 


Specifications for Arched Shelters 

There are several types of metal arching. They 
can be made for single-, double-, or treble-row 
seating. This type can be built entirely below 
ground or partly below or at ground level. It is 
therefore of special utility where the subsoil water 
level does not allow of trenches being dug to the 
necessary depth for lateral protection. 

Similar arched shelters are made in precast 
concrete units. Shelters. of this shape can also 
be made in brickwork. Another form of arched 
shelter is the concrete or brick cylinder. The 
concrete is usually supplied for this purpose in 
precast units 

The protection afforded by the shelters 
mentioned above is increased in proportion to 
the thickness of the earth covering the shelter 
The curved form of the roofing of this type 
lends itself to sustaining a considerable weight 
of earth covering 


Construction of Sandbag Walling 

The Army pattern sandbag measures 33 by 
14 in. empty. It is made of jute bagging and 
issued in bales of 250, weighing 96 lb. Each 
sandbag, therefore, weighs about 6 oz 

Sandbags should be three quarters filled with 
earth or sand so that when beaten with a shovel 
to a rectangular shape they measure about 20 
by 10 in. by 5 in. Hard ground, gravel, bricks, 
etc., must be broken small so that when the 
sandbag is filled with this material it can be 
shaken into a compact pliant mass. In this case, 
the sandbags must not, of course, be beaten 

A sandbag is said to be a “stretcher” when 
it is laid with its longer side parallel to the face 
of the wall, and a “header” when at right angles 
to the face. 

The bond used in sandbagging is known as 
English bond, i.e., alternate courses of “headers” 
and “stretchers”; the first course should be 
“headers.” “Headers” should be laid with chokes 
(tied ends) inside. If the bag has only one seam, 
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this should also be turned toward the inside when 
laying “stretchers.” 

In building a wall, care should be taken to 
break vertical joints. 

If the top of the wall is made 2 ft. wide 
and the base 4 ft. wide, this gives an average 
thickness of 3 feet which will resist penetration 
by splinters. If possible, an air space of one or 
two inches should be left between the sandbag 
wall and the wall of the building 

The sandbag when filled contains a little over 
'% cu. ft. of earth. 

Grain sacks or bags which may be available 
can be substituted for sandbags. They usually 
contain two bushels (2% cu. ft.) of grain, go 
that if they are used instead of sandbags they 
should not be more than half filled, otherwise 
they are too heavy to handle 

It is not necessary to close up or tie up a sack 
if the mouth is carefully folded under it when 
it is being placed in position, as the weight of 
the sack will prevent loss of earth 

As a rough guide to the number of sandbags 
required, it may be mentioned that a sandbag 
wall, 8 ft. high, constructed of Army pattern 
sandbags in the manner described above would 
require 40 to 50 sandbags per foot run 

Sandbags can be stored for considerable periods 

say up to 20 years, provided the following 
precautions are observed: (1) The store must 
be absolutely dry. If damp is present, spon- 
taneous combustion is likely to set in. (2) The 
bales should, if possible, be piled on grids a few 
inches above the floor, and there should be a 
free passage of air around the piles of bales 


Precautionary measures against domestic 
catastrophes are commonplace in every 
state. Fire drills have been legal require- 
ments in schools for many years. Thou- 
sands of schools have never had a fire, yet 
the drills are conducted regularly every 
vear. On the basis of performance in 
schools where fires have occurred, loss of 
life has been prevented due to the teach- 
ing of proper behavior habits in case of 
fire. If we protect our children from peace- 
time perils, is it not logical that we should 
protect them from the horrors of war? 

We are living in a fast-changing world. 
Let us prove that we can keep the pace. 





The Pinckneyville Community High School Board in Session. 


The board of education of the Pinckneyville Community High School, Pinckneyville, Illinois, employs 


progressive measures in conducting for the community 4 


generous program o} education. The board is a pioneer in Illinois in furnishing transportation to pupils and in centralizing education so that rural children 
may enjoy as complete a program as town and city children. Members and officers of the board are (left to 


board; George W. Benedict; 


Arthur Scherle; Ernest Geistdoerfer; Elvis F. Bartle; Harold O. Farmer, 


Roland Keene, principal. 


right): Lawrence Lee, non-member, secretary to the 


attorney for the board; Adam Kellerman, president; 
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Corpus Christi Copes with a Defense Boom 


R. B. Fisher’ 


The establishment of a Naval Air Training 
Station in Corpus Christi, Tex., brings with it 
troubling problems to the school administra- 
tors. This coastal town has been growing 
rapidly in the immediate past, doubling its 
population in 10 years because of the oil, 
port, and industrial expansion, and the school 
district has sustained particularly heavy de- 
mands since the opening of the oil fields in 
1938. These fields lie just outside the 21.6 
square miles that make up the Corpus Christi 
Independent School District, yet they have 
gradually brought a large number of school- 
age children into the district. Now the Naval 
Air Training Station alone is bringing 16,000 
people to this area, and it is confidently ex- 
pected that around 25,000 additional people 
will come to Corpus Christi within the next 
two years. 

The financial situation of the Corpus Christi 
Independent School District does not permit 
much bonded indebtedness, nor does it permit 
much development from the general revenue 
fund coming from local taxes. In 1930 the 
assessed value back of each school child was 
$5,000; in 1940 it was less than $3,000. This, 
of course, is due to the rapid growth in pop- 
ulation. In 1930 Corpus Christi had a total 
population of 27,789, and in 1940 of 57,443, 
or more than double. The assessed value was 
approximately $25,664,490 in 1930, and in 
1940 it was $41,428,602. It should have been 
around $50,000,000 to provide as good school 
facilities : as in 1930. 

In no year has the increase in scholastics 
within the period designated been large 
enough to warrant emergency aid from the 
Texas State Department of Education, avail- 
ible only if a 20 per cent increase in school 
census between April and August can be 
shown. Effort is now being made to obtain 
both state and federal aid, but in the mean- 
time the school district has been thrown on 
its own resources. 

Economy measures taken to meet the situa- 


‘Superintendent, Corpus Christi, Tex 
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Crowded rooms like this in the Elizabeth Street Elementary School forced most of 
the primary grades to adopt half-day sessions. At the beginning of the school year 
some 2500 children were attending school four and a half hours per day. 


tion have included: (1) from the teacher 
angle, by putting off the adoption of a salary 
schedule and raises for teachers, employment 
of supply teachers, strict economy in ma- 
terials and supplies for schools; (2) from the 
student angle, by half-day sessions for some 
elementary and junior high school students; 
(3) from a financial angle, by voting $836.- 
000,000 in bonds in the last three years, rais- 
ing the rate to $1.25, and, under the leader- 
ship of the president of the board, W. B. Ray, 
by the collection of delinquent taxes; (4) 
from the building angle, through devoting 
available funds largely to this need and build- 


ing temporary wooden structures in sections 
where it seemed possible that the population 
would not remain stabilized. 

All of these were recognized as emergency 
measures, and the less desirable features are 
gradually being dropped. 

Teachers were written in August, 1940, 
asking their cooperation in the delay in sal- 
ary adjustments, and without exception they 
expressed willingness to cooperate in the 
emergency. A salary schedule which will give 
salaries more in keeping with Corpus Christi’s 
high living expenses is being put into effect in 
1941-42. 





The newly completed units of the Corpus Christi school system are well planned and well constructed buildings of dignified design. 
The Wynn Seale Junior High School, above, was designed by E. E. Hamon & Sons, Architects, Corpus Christi. Mr. Harry Paine, 





Houston, Texas, consultant. 
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The crowded conditions of the school buildings were reflected 

in the administrative offices and forced the erection of a 

new administration building which will house the offices 

of Superintendent R. B. Fisher and of school business 
manager, Claude Cunningham. 


Half-day sessions for students are gradually 
being done away with as the building program 
progresses. Child guidance work is being 
stressed in an effort to overcome the ill 
effects of crowded classroom teaching. 

Until 1938 the board of education was 
limited to a $1 rate by the state, but in that 
year the legislature passed legislation which 
extended the rate to $1.25. The board con- 
sidered raising the assessment on a percentage 
basis, or using a higher percentage of the 
valuation than the 66 2/3 per cent now used. 
Either method, they felt, would have brought 
vigorous protest from the taxpayers. Accord- 
ingly bonds were voted: in 1938, in the sum 
of $336,000; in 1939, a total of $150,000 and 
$100,000; in 1940, two issues of $200,000 and 
$50,000. In the school business office, tax 
assessing and collecting has been thoroughly 
organized under the direct supervision of Mr. 
Claude Cunningham. 

The one situation which had to be remedied 
before additional teachers could be retained, 
or schools taken off half-day shifts, was the 
lack of classrooms. Accordingly a_ building 
program has gone on in Corpus Christi during 
the past three years, and the end is not yet 
The public school system at the opening of 
school for the 1940-41 term consisted of 15 
teaching units: a junior college, a high school, 
three junior high schools, nine elementary 
schools, and one all-grade Negro school. The 
system totaled around 240 classrooms. 

The building program for this school year 
includes: a wing to the Robert Driscoll Junior 
School, an addition to the Elizabeth Street 
Elementary School, a general administration 
building, a four-room elementary school 
across the bascule bridge on North Beach, 
and a $200,000 stadium. Plans have been 
completed by the architects for a new $150,- 
000 junior college. The city system will be 
forced to add at least 40 more classrooms 
within the coming two years. 

The junior college, headed by Dean E. L. 
Harvin, is now housed in a temporary struc- 
ture, an 11-room building, constructed in 1937 
at a cost of $25,000. In the past two years the 
junior college has paid off its indebtedness 
for this building, with the aid of a 10-cent tax 
rate and tuition fees. A bond issue of $200,- 
000 was voted in August of 1940 to provide 
for a $150,000 structure and its equipment. 


The building will have 26 classrooms. Enroll- 
ment in the junior college is around 300 and 
increasing healthily. 

The one senior high school is a sturdy 48- 
room structure of conventional design, in 
brick and concrete. One wing was added in 
1938, a second in 1939, each at a cost of $90,- 
000 and containing 12 classrooms. The boiler 
room has been removed from the main build- 
ing, and a new $22,000 separate structure 
built for heating equipment. Back of the high 
school is now in construction a $200,000 
stadium, seating 10,000 and built with WPA 
assistance. Eight sections of the stadium have 
been finished, but the school board has called 
a temporary halt to the building of the horse- 
shoe to complete the oval. Band and other 
special classrooms will be placed under the 
stadium. 

In 1934 Corpus Christi had only one junior 
high school, Northside, which had been the 
original high school building. The Wynn Seale 
Junior School, with 22 rooms, was completed 
in 1935 and overcrowded by the next year. 
The overcrowding was temporarily cared for 
by the building of Robert Driscoll Junior 
School, completed in 1940. Next year, upon 
the opening of the new junior college, Wynn 
Seale will gain the 11-room building now oc- 
cupied by the junior college. In the meantime 
the Robert Driscoll School was forced onto 
half-day shifts, which will be remedied by the 
opening in March of an 8-room and library 
wing. 

The original Elizabeth Street school, com- 
pleted in 1939, with 12 rooms, is built on the 
new exterior-corridor plan. Indicating the 
great need for a building in that section of 
town, the school was immediately overcrowd- 
ed, and forced to go on a half-day shift at the 
beginning of the 1940-41 session. Six addi- 
tional rooms were completed for occupancy 
January 27, but further building will be nec- 
essary in the near future. 

The North Beach Elementary School is de- 
signed to take care of the overcrowding in 
David Hirsch School. The building, newly oc- 
cupied in February, 1941, has four modern 
classrooms, three rest rooms, an office and 
bookroom, and is designed for additions to 
be made soon. It will at first be used to house 
primary grades only, but will develop into a 
separate elementary school in the near future. 
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The board of education building was com- 
pleted in early March. Previous to its con- 
struction the tax office and school business 
office had been housed in a temporary wooden 
structure, following the removal of all school 
offices from a downtown office building in 
1937, in order to save rent. The superintend- 
ent’s office and the supervisory offices had 
been located in various school buildings, 
Better administrative organization will now be 
possible, as all the administrative offices are 
housed together, under direct supervision of 
the superintendent, and with easy access to all 
school records. The tax office and business 
office and school storeroom are housed on the 
first floor, and the superintendent’s office, 
supervisory offices, board of education room, 
and Faculty Club library are located on the 
upper floor. The 82 by 31 building has a flat 
roof, an exterior of face brick, and a curved 
portico on the facade. The total cost, includ- 
ing equipment, is around $25,000. 

Smaller school structures which have added 
to the efficiency of the system are: a shop for 
the Coles Negro School, a $15,000 home- 
economics cottage for Northside Junior 
School, a school maintenance shop, additional 
temporary classrooms to Southgate and Fur- 
man schools. 

Building plans for the future include a vo- 
cational building for the junior college, and 
the addition of around 40 classrooms to the 
present school buildings. 


> 


TODAY AS YESTERDAY 

Twenty-five years since I was a teacher? 
Yes. But every September the school bells 
call. 

They seem to say I should be at an up- 
stairs window watching the scramble and push 
of unnaturally (and very temporarily) clean 
urchins into line behind sweetly prim and 
disdainful lasses. Or, I should be standing at 
my desk seeing similar urchins flop half 
astride the edge of a folded-up seat and sit 
down with a bang that bolsters up the 
swagger, born of playground saga and expioit, 
which the schoolroom is fast deflating. 

Firmly eyeing the naughty boys 
I’ve already spotted), with pedagogical 
ledgerdemain I smile back at the girls 
whose softly bright eyes say they admire my 
blue suit with the white pencil stripe (bought 
on my summer trip) as much as I do the new 
ginghams in which they flit to their places 
like butterflies. 

As usual, my desk gleams with a new 
and very rough coat of varnish. Our heirloom 
of a janitor, Mr. Womm, has again evaded 
the sanding that should precede refinishing — 
“Ringin’ and firin’ is the most impertant 
janiteerin’.” On the desk glows a bunch of 
goldenrod. Then and there hay fever was & 
comic-opera disease, somewhat like those 
things the rich bring back from afar as curios. 

I reach behind the blooms and pick up my 
ruler. With it I tap for order. The children 
stop their wriggling and whispering. They 
and I wait eagerly for silence—a moment 
of high drama, accentuated by the velvet- 
banded yellow jackets’ droning over the 
fragrant autumn fruits heaped on my desk. 

“You may get out your songbooks,” I 
say. Instantly there is a squinting and squirm- 
ing for the dog-eared books. 

“What shall we sing?” I ask. 

“Number Nine,” a voice pipes. 

As the flutter of leaves dies to a whisper, 
we sing —I feel the catch now in my throat 
—we sing, “America.” —J. C. Baker. 
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The Garden Oaks Elementary School, Houston, Texas, is 
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set in a beautiful pine grove which serves as an outdoor classroom and 


playground. — Wilson & Morris, Architects, Houston, Texas. 


Houston Improves Traditional 
Schoolroom R. L. Rogers 


It’s been six months now since school 
opened in the parallelogram-shaped class- 
rooms, with the angled seats, at the new 
Garden Oaks elementary school in Hous- 
ton. And only now are folks coming to 
appreciate the sound purpose behind school 
superintendent Dr. E. E. Oberholtzer’s, and 
architect Talbott Wilson’s, adventurous de- 
parture from conventional room design in a 
standard, central unit, and double receding 
wing plan. 

“We aimed to eliminate the old school- 
room bugaboo, bad lighting,’ Dr. Ober- 
holtzer explains. “And in working that out 
we came upon another, unforeseen economy, 
a bonus so to speak. Narrower rooms with 
shorter roof spans and resulting new struc- 
tural savings. 


“Beyond that we merely followed ap- 


r 








proved principles for a modern elementary 
school designed to conform with the site 
we were building upon,” he says. 

But Dr. Oberholtzer’s modest statement 
would hide what perhaps will be recognized 
one day, as a major development in school- 
room arrangement, a daring, brilliant solu- 
tion of the education-old problems of keep- 
ing window glare out of pupils’ eyes, of 
eliminating blackboard light reflection. 

Folks laughed at it at first. The effect 
was so unusual. Even a Houston newspaper 
gave it the “bird.” They called it “a fanci- 
ful folly . a Wizard-of-Oz school out of 
the funny books.” 

But after six months’ experience with it 
there are fewer smiles. A growing acquies- 
cence that, “Maybe they’ve got something 
there, at that.” 
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For, “It works perfectly,” says Miss 
Florence Whitman, principal. “Of course, 
no one could know how it would work out 
until we had used it for awhile. But now 
we're all quite in love with it —and the 
slide-away room walls so that we can hold 
classes inside or outside, or in both places 
at once.” 

The building is designed after the not 
unusual central unit and double receding 
wing plan, single story, with playground in 
the rear quadrangle between the back- 
slanting elements. The architectural design 
is modified colonial, to harmonize with the 
basic architectural theme of the commu- 
nity, nationally famed Garden Oaks where 
building-style harmony is an outstanding 
merit. 

Classrooms are single row, in the wings, 
with a covered corridor along the rear 
side. Over the corridor are glassed light 
and air vents. This light flows over the 
pupil’s heads. The opposite side wall is 
partitioned into three sections per room, 
the outside two of which slide into the 
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Plan of Typical Classroom, Garden Oaks School, Houston, Texas. 


walls so that two thirds of the wall may 
be opened wide to the outdoors. 

Thus classes may be held on the ter- 
races just outside the rooms, with all the 
room facilities right at hand. Or groups 
may be separated for inside and outside 
work, study, play, or recitation. This fea- 
ture, particularly, has captivated the 
teachers, Miss Whitman reports, for it 
means wider work and interest variety, a 
means to break boredom and tension when 
they mount. 

And the room seats (tables and chairs) 
are so arranged that there is space in two 
opposite corners for a rear “individual 
work” table and a front lavatory, heating, 
and teacher’s locker area. 

But the big thing is the new room de- 


sign and seating arrangement, better to 
control lighting and light reflection in the 
rooms. This is contrived by slanting the 
room front-end walls in from the perpen- 
dicular so that they meet the window-side 
walls at an acute angle. Then pupil’s seats 
are angled away from the side light, in 
planes paralleling the front blackboard 
wall. 

Thus faces are turned away from the 
side light which now comes over the backs 
of left shoulders and the blackboard no 
longer reflects glare into eyes. 

Beyond these new factors, Miss Whit- 
man makes much over the novel audito- 
rium stage arrangement, in the central 
unit. The auditorium floor is at ground 
level and the back of the stage is an out- 


side wall section composed, again, of dis- 
appearing doors, which may be slid open 
to accommodate an audience outside upon 
the lawn. Thus audience capacity is greatly 
multiplied and a flexible stage and pro- 
gram menu is made possible. 

Again, Dr. Oberholtzer says: “Beyond 
that we merely followed approved prin- 
ciples for a modern elementary school de- 
signed to conform with the site we were 
building upon.” 

But Houston is coming to appreciate 
that it’s got something new there, some- 
thing brand new, something perhaps co- 
lossally new, in a brilliantly designed new 
machine to do a more efficient job of help- 


(Concluded on page 98) 





The wall sections of classrooms are slid back so that children may 
study and work under practically outdoor conditions. 


The teacher’s corner of each classroom has a cabinet for books 
and supplies and a sink. At the left can be seen one of the 


sections of the disappearing glass wall. 
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General Exterior View, Vestal Central School, Vestal, New York.—A.T. Lacey & Sons, Architects, Binghamton, New York. 


Providing Equal Opportunities 
for Rural Youth Hilton C. Buley’ 


The Vestal Central School District, made 
up of 14 former common school districts, 
serves an area of some 100 square miles, with 
an adult population of 5500, and a school 
enrollment of 1435 pupils in the kindergarten 
through the twelfth grade. The unit of ad- 
ministration was organized around the ele- 
mentary schools and not around a former 
Union Free High School, as is usually the 
case. 

School 


Supervising Central 


Vestal, N. Y 


Principal Vestal 





After the formal act of centralization had 
become a reality and before any educational 
program could be put into effect, a school 
building had to be constructed and equipped 
to meet the needs of a modern, up-to-date 
program. 

The realization of all this would have been 
impossible but for the respect and wholesome 
relationship which existed among all parties. 
Great credit should be given the members of 
the Vestal Central board of education, presi- 
dent, Dewey Noyes; Earl Allen, Clifton Rose, 


Paul Kintner, and Thomas Harding, for the 
good judgment shown in every phase of the 
building program. 

The professional service rendered the school 
district by the architectural firm of A. T. 
Lacey & Sons, of Binghamton, N. Y., who de- 
signed and supervised the construction of the 
building, can be described only in terms of the 
highest order. Credit should be given the firm 
for its understanding and willingness to co- 
operate with the board, for its efforts in safe- 
guarding the tax dollar, and for the daily 


The bus fleet is an important element of the service which the school renders the pupils. 
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The auditorium 


supervision of the project while in the process 
of construction 

The Vestal Central School District, with its 
area of some over 100 square miles, had an 
assessed valuation in 1940, of $3,429,217; the 
rate of assessment is 53 per cent, which gives 
the area a real value of $6,470,220. If the tax 
rate of $16.50 per $1,000 were levied on the 
full value, the tax rate would be less than $9 
per each $1,000 of valuation 

The six-six plan of organization in the 
Vestal Central School is not only in harmony 
with the best educational thought of the day 
but it is easily adaptable to the economical 
operation of a dual system of transportation 
With this system, some 1050 pupils at Vestal 
are transported to the school daily by a fleet 
of 15 school buses 

The Vestal school building, containing 84 
rooms not including storage areas, has been 
constructed for the accommodation of 1200 
pupils for daily classroom instruction. It in 
cludes an auditorium, a double gymnasium, a 
double kindergarten, a general woodworking 
shop, metal and electrical shop, a mechanical 
drawing room, two instrumental-music studios 
oys’ and girls’ locker and shower rooms, 
band roon cafeteria seating 350, a kitchen 
three te hers’ rest rooms, a health clink id 
ministrative offices, a corrective gymnasium, a 
board-of-education room, a foods laboratory 
a home-economics living apartment, a clothing 
laboratory, a library and workroom, an art 
room, chemistry and physics laboratory, a 
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frequently used for community gatherings, concerts, and lectures. 


general science laboratory, a vocal-music 
room, a reading clinic, a guidance clinic, and 
student clubrooms 

In the planning of the building, first con 
sideration was given to the health and safety 
of the student body. It is the responsibility of 
the school to see to it that the coming gen 
eration of adults uses its resources for health 
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The kindergarten provides a natural introduction to the school and to the spirit of learning and social living which prevails. 





kes 





The library has been treated in warm colors and is fitted with dignified, comfortable furniture in harmony with its importance. 
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Industrial arts provides exploratory experiences to aid pupils in finding occupations 

for which they are best suited. Manipulation of tools and materials develops habits 

and skills making for well balanced lives. The illustration above is the metalworking 
corner of the industrial arts shop. 


wisely. The Vestal Central School District has 
met this obligation by providing a healthful 
physical environment. This includes a health 
clinic, with a nurse always at hand to give 
first aid, to conduct periodic physical inspec- 
tions, and re-examinations after absences 
caused by illness. A school doctor spends 
from two to three hours per day at the 
school, administering to emergencies, conduct- 
ing physical examinations, recommending in- 
dividual physical educational programs and 
corrective work, checking and following up 
recommendations, and supervising the health 
program in general. 

The health clinic is conveniently located in 
relation to the entire school. Efficiency has 
been insured by combining the waiting room 
for both the health clinic and the general ad- 
ministrative offices so that the hostess clerk 
may supervise and attend both. The shower 
and lavatory room at the end of the clinic is 
amply large for use as a dressing room in 
preparation for physical examinations. The 
equipment includes a hospital bed, medical 
and instrument cases, examination chair, 
scales, electric sterilizers, eye and posture 
charts, and ample furniture. 

In the corrective gymnasium pupils receive 
instructions in posture and individualized cor- 
rective exercises. The room is located opposite 
the two gymnasiums and contains complete 
corrective apparatus. A shower bath, a lava- 
tory, and dressing accommodations complete 
the equipment. 

The large soundproof gymnasiums provide 
for much of the physical education and recrea- 
tion, including regulated intramural activities. 
Such a program is designed to promote a 
sense of well-being which comes from vigor- 
ous physical activity, social adjustment, and 
wholesome outlets for the energies of youth, 
and to lay a foundation for leisure-time 
activities. 

The gymnasiums, measuring 40 by 70 ft., 
are separated by a soundproof, electrically 
controlled door, which may be opened for in- 
terscholastic games. The roller-type bleacher 
stands seat 600. Rubber wainscoting has been 
installed to a height of 6 ft., providing a safe- 
guard against accidents. The floor is first- 
grade strip maple, laid on a solid subfloor, set 
in concrete. The underside of the concrete has 


been completely waterproofed with asphalt 
paint. A public-address system, with secondary 
connections, is used for physical education 
work, as well as for dancing. The physical 
director's office and shower room are located 
at one end. Locker and shower rooms, for 
boys and girls, are similar, except that the 
girls’ room has two shower bath stalls, a 
separate washroom lavatory, and a small 
private room, with two shower bath stalls and 
four separate dressing rooms. In the boys’ 
section there is a separate varsity teamroom, 
with large lockers equipped to hold football 
suits. Both boys’ and girls’ sections have a 
large drying room. 

The gang showers are of the walk-around 
type which requires a class to enter at one 
end and pass under the shower flow which is 
controlled and regulated through the tem- 
perature mixers located in the drying room. 
This arrangement has several advantages: (1) 
it makes it necessary for the instructor to be 
present for constant supervision; (2) it makes 
certain all of the class gets a shower after 
their exercise; (3) it makes it necessary for 
all who take a shower to get a cold shower at 
the finish; (4) it reduces the chances of any- 
one missing the footbath; (5) it gives better 
timing of the activity so that the pupils will 
not be late in getting to their next class. 


The foods laboratory 
provides happy experi- 
ences intended to devel- 
op powers and habits 
that will enable girls to 
become happy and effec- 


tive home makers. 
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In the cafeteria and kitchen every effort 
has been made to insure cleanliness. It is the 
policy of the school to furnish well-balanced, 
wholesome lunches, at a price well within the 
ability of the pupils to pay. Some of the 
pupils supplement their lunches brought from 
home with hot soup, milk, vegetables, hot 
dishes, and salads. Cleanliness is the watch- 
word, kitchen equipment is stainless steel, 
and the kitchen itself is provided with the 
most efficient and complete equipment. All 
menus are prepared by a trained dietitian and 
a group of competent cooks. 

The kitchen is planned for preparing food 
for 1000 pupils each day. The equipment is 
arranged in a small area and includes food 
warmers, electric-refrigerated salad plate, ice- 
cream cabinet, food racks, stainless-steel 
washing unit with double dish sink, an elec- 
tric dishwasher, a slicer, a peeler, a mixer 
and chopper, two gas stoves, a gas oven, a 
40-cu.-ft. refrigerator, and trays. The kitchen 
has quarry-tile flooring and rubber wainscot- 
ing along the walls to a height of 8 ft. Glass 
hoods protect all open food, especially hot 
dishes, and several extra electric hot pans of 
all sizes are provided. 

The cafeteria dining room is soundproofed 
and is finished in appropriate and harmonizing 
colors of aquamarine rubber wainscoting, with 
buff plaster walls above; the tables and chairs 
are brown maple. Fountains are located at 
each end of the room for stimulating the use 
of milk and eliminating the use of water 
glasses. A public-address outlet has been pro- 
vided for use at public banquets, dinners, and 
social gatherings. , 

Children really live in the modern school of 
today. Going to school is no longer simply a 
preparation for life. It is a continuous part of 
it. Only in recent years have most of the 
needlessly painful aspects of learning by 
school children been removed. There are still 
some people who believe that the modem 
methods of teaching are not good because the 
children learn by doing things they like to do. 
However, this attitude is gradually disappear- 
ing because children are found to learn best 
when they have an inner desire to learn. This 
fact is well illustrated in the kindergarten. 

The kindergarten, a large, double room, 29 
by 64 ft. in size, is divided by soundproof 
doors. One end is equipped as an activity 
room, with games, aquarium, painting easel, 
and other equipment. The other end contains 
the special tressel-type kindergarten primary 
table, adjustable for various sizes of children. 
The room has a large tile fireplace, decorated 
by picture scenes from nursery rhymes. 
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Benches and bookshelves surround the fire- 
place, making an ideal story nook. Both rooms 
have tile lavatory units and cloakrooms 
adapted to use by small children. 

The first-grade rooms, each equipped with 
72 by 30-in. pupil tables and Windsor chairs, 
and shallow book boxes, are similar to the 
kindergarten. Each room has a 48-in. round 
table, to be used for the display of books, or 
as a reading table. In addition, each room has 
six single individual pupil tables of harmoniz- 
ing design, to be used for isolating pupils for 
various reasons. All rooms have steel lockers, 
a_ teachers’ compartment, and a 
bookcase 

The test of efficiency of home-economics 
teaching is the extent to which new skills have 
been acquired, new and useful knowledge 
gained, judgments developed, and desirable 
ideals and attitudes formed. From the point 
of view of general education, if problems in 
home economics have served to encourage re- 
flective thinking, have broadened horizons, 
and developed aesthetic appreciation, the 
subject is a worthy one. The goal of home 
economics is improvement of homes and 
home life 

The home-economics department comprises 
a food laboratory made up of unit kitchens 
The equipment includes two domestic electri: 


ranges, tour apartment ranges, one senior gas 
range, four kitchenette ranges, and a 7-cu.-ft 
refrigerator. There are also two four-chair 
breakfast table sets and tablet-arm chairs for 
lectures and demonstrations. The clothing 
room is equipped with sewing cases, tables 
sewing machines 

dining room and 


storage 


small apartment living and 
teaching 
nursing 


ccessories tor 
house planning, home management 
and family life and child care 

In the business department, equipment has 
been provided for stenography, bookkeeping 
clerical work, and general business employ 





The art room is attractive and colorful. 


ment. The classrooms are equipped for actual 
work in a business office, and opportunity is 
given for work on calculating and adding ma- 
chines, check writers, typewriters, mimeo- 
graphs, dictaphones, and other machines. 
Industrial arts helps the secondary school 
pupil to achieve orientation in an industrial 
society by exploring many types of tools, 
materials, processes, products, and occupa- 


tions. Manipulation is only a means of pro- 
moting other ends; habits and skills derive 
their value from appropriate use by delving 
into the intricacies of cabinetmaking, textiles, 
metalwork, electricity, ceramics, printing, 
automobile mechanics. The students gain in- 
telligent attitudes and understandings con- 
cerning the selection of the products of 
industry and are assisted in choosing intel- 





The serving counter of the cafeteria is an important point of contact between the 
school and the pupils. Not only attractive and nourishing food is served but numerous 
educational purposes of the school are achieved. 
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ligently an appropriate occupation. Numerous 
other skills and attitudes are acquired and the 
development of a cultured taste and of sound 
habits of consumer satisfaction are acquired. 
In the completely equipped shops information 
is also afforded on workmanship, sanitation, 
housing, safety, wages and hours of labor, and 
preservation of material resources. 

The art program is carried on under the 
most interesting of surroundings. It is in- 
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tended to achieve atti- 
tudes and skills through 


cooperative experience 7 
with the many activi- 


ties of the school. The ] 
8 CL.RM 
art department, housed { 
in a room 36 by 36 ft., # 
is located on the top 


floor, where — special 
lighting effects are nt on 
available. The depart- 
ment contains cabinets 
for the storage of sup- 
plies, a large sink, re- 
versible blackboard and 
bulletin-board combin- 
ation, a number of 30- 
in. drawing tables with i ee rosy 
adjustable tops, and a t . 
large art table and } ll ser 
teacher’s desk. LINING 

Music should make rete 
its contribution to the 
development of the well-rounded individual 
both as a means of appreciation and as an op- 
portunity for self-expression. The musical 
program in this school occupies a large por 
tion of the school day’s schedule. Two music 
studios have been provided, one 22 by 18 ft.. 
and a larger one 36 by 36 ft., used for vocal 
and instrumental-music work. All of the 
rooms have acoustical treatment and are 
amply supplied with storage cabinets. Spe 
cially constructed storage cabinets hold band 
uniforms and instruments. Boys’ and girls’ 
locker rooms are near by in the corridor. The 
location insures the proper care of equipment 
and permits adequate supervision 

The library, the universal laboratory of the 
school, is a cultural center, offering a cozy 
homelike, and inviting room, with artistic 
surroundings, and an air of hospitality. The 
conference room, opening from the main read- 
ing room, is available for classes in library 
instruction, for club meetings, for discussion 
groups, and similar informal groups. The fur- 
niture is of maple; the color scheme is green 
with shades in this same color, marbelized 
rubber floor tiling in two shades, and green 
leather upholstery on the settee. A sound-ab- 
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sorbing ceiling and rubber floor coverings in- 
sure quiet in the room. A workroom is pro- 
vided for the librarian. It is equipped with 
bookshelves, a sink with hot and cold water, 
and electric outlets. 

The science department comprises four 
rooms, providing instruction in_ general 
science, chemistry, physics, and biology. In 
addition, there are a conference room and a 
combination supply and darkroom. The gen- 
eral science room for the junior high school 
is equipped with 18 two-pupil tables, an in- 
structor’s demonstration desk, and aquarium, 
and storage cases. 

The advanced science department includes 
a combination laboratory and lecture room. 
The equipment includes a battery of cases, an 
electrical panel board, three 16-pupil combina- 
tion chemistry-physics laboratory tables, an 
instructor’s demonstration desk, an _instruc- 
tor’s office with complete equipment, a com- 

(Concluded on page 97) 


Floor Plans, Vestal 
Central School, Vestal, 
New York.—A. T. 
Lacey & Sons, Archi- 
tects, Binghamton, 
New York. 
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The Waste of Military Training 
in High Schools Alfred A, Benesch’ 


The deplorable world crisis, coupled with 
our necessary preparations for national defense, 
has unhappily revived agitation of the nettle- 
some issue of military training in the public 
high schools. Most fervently do I hope that 
neither unreasoning hysteria nor misguided 
patriotism will be permitted to becloud or to 
camouflage the real and fundamental issue. 

It happens that I am responsible for the 
introduction and the adoption in 1926 of the 
resolution providing for the abolition of 
compulsory military training in the Cleveland 
high schools, over the bitter protest and the 
acrimonious opposition of persons high in 
civic, military, and patriotic organizations, in- 
cluding my distinguished Harvard classmate, 
Dwight F. Davis, then Secretary of War 

It is interesting to note, however, that the 
principal sponsorship for my _ resolution 
emanated not from pacifists, not from clergy- 
men, not from conscientious objectors, nor 
yet from educators, but from a retired officer 
of the United States Army. He unequivocally 
took the position that the military training 
of youth of high school age is an unqualified 
misnomer and that the time devoted to such 
instructions is wholly wasted. It had been 
his experience that trainees who had received 
their instruction elsewhere than at West Point 
or in the regular army, proved to be of no 
value whatsoever, and that the military in- 
struction which they had received had to be 
entirely unlearned. Proper and useful educa- 
tion in the military art, he argued, can be 
absorbed only by those of mature years, those 
capable of understanding fully its purposes 
ind its implications 

I am confident that the effort to administer 
military discipline to youth of high school 
age is destined to fail of its purpose and to 


Member of _ the 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Cleveland Board of Education 


be misunderstood with results that might be 
tragically disappointing. I refer, of course, to 
the inevitable tendency to create a militaristic 
spirit among school boys. 

I am decidedly not a pacifist, but my 
repudiation of pacifism is in no wise in- 
consistent with my opposition to military 
training in the high schools. I am advocating 
the last full measure of preparedness. I am 
accepting no assurances from the Lindberghs 
and the Wheelers that Nazi Germany has no 
designs upon America. But neither am I 
accepting any assurances from the protago- 
nists of military training that boys of high 
school age are fit subjects for that kind of 
training. My contention, succinctly stated, 
is that youthful and immature minds are 
wholly incapable of grasping the full import 
and significance of the movement; that 
the primary function of our public schools 
is educational; that military training has no 
educational value; and that, if lessons of 
discipline and obedience to authority can be 
inculcated in our school children only through 
the medium of military training, then our 
system of education is doomed to utter failure 

Let me be correctly understood. I am an 
uncompromising champion of military train 
ing, even in a democracy. Switzerland, the 
oldest democracy in the world, long ago 
adopted compulsory military training. peace- 
ful and isolated though she has alwavs been 
Let it be remembered. however, that the 
training did not extend to school children 
and does not now extend to school children 
Let us not be misled and harangued by pseudo 
patriotic organizations motivated bv passion 
rather than bv reason. Let us not fall into the 
lamentable error of overemphasizing the 
importance of the military training of our 
vouth—an error which has _ precipitated 
present-dav Germany into abysmal depths 
of barbarism and tyranny 


What Teaching Load? 


Norman Frost’ 


Some teachers have too much work. Some 
teachers have relatively little to do. Principals 
and superintendents try to make the teaching 
burdens as equal as may be, but it is not 
ilways easy to know just how much work is 
involved in a given position. It is particularly 
difficult to compare the demands made _ by 
different kinds of 
teaching, coaching 
principalship 


school 
elementary teaching, the 
teaching in small schools that 
have more than one grade in a room, and the 
ike 

Recognizing this difficulty a summer school 
class composed largely of principals, including 
several principals of consolidated schools 
prepared a basic formula to help teachers 
Principals, board members, and patrons un- 
derstand better the amount of work different 
positions demand 

In preparing this formula certain considera 
tions were consciously in mind 

First, the formula 


yositions, as hich 
I 


considers 


Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville Tenn 





only the 


amount of time usually demanded. It cannot 
consider the quality of the work done, the 
relative importance of different aspects of the 
work, the degree to which conscientious 
teachers work overtime, nor the probability 
that lazy teachers wil! skimp their work 
Second, the statement of teaching load 
should be in terms easily understood by lay 
man as well as educator. For this reason the 
unit of load is clock hours per week. This is 
comparable to the 40- or 45-hour week of 
industry 
Third, the basic assumptions are stated, so 
that groups of teachers may consider them 
and revise the formula if the assumptions 
seem unwarranted in particular places 
Fourth, assumptions concerning preparation 
hours, and the added burden involved in hav 
ing large classes or more than one grade in a 
room are recognized as arbitrary, but had the 
general approval of the group as a whole. 
Fifth, the nervous strain of different types 
of work is not considered. It was the feeling 
of the class that this matter of nervous strain 


is determined by inherent differences between 
teachers more than by differences between 
teaching positions. 

Sixth, matters of personal living in the com- 
munity were recognized as affecting the qual- 
ity and effectiveness of teacher influence, and 
as taking time in many instances. However, 
the degree to which such matters are recrea- 
tional seems impossible to determine. Because 
of this, and because teacher participation in 
community activities is generally optional, 
the basic formula does not consider them. In 
case teachers are requested by school officials 
to do certain things, the time required should 
be included under assigned hours. This would 
apply to such things as teaching Sunday 
school, visiting the homes of the children, 
joining luncheon clubs or women’s societies, 
and the like. 

Seventh, it is recognized that this formula 
does not attempt to determine the relative 
value of different teachers to the school or to 
the community. The worth of an individual is 
based upon the great complex of factors, 
many of them imponderable, commonly called 
personality, in relationship to the peculiar 
pattern of individual and community char- 
acteristics and potentialities of time and 
place. 

Eighth, in spite of the things this formula 
for determining teacher load does not do, it 
does have value in stating more definitely the 
relative burden of teachers in terms of the 
time demanded of each. This value and these 
limitations should be in mind when the for- 
mula is used. 


The Formula 
rhis formula for determining teacher load 
may be used for either high or elementary 
teachers, or to compare teaching loads of 
high school teachers with those of elementary 
teachers. With slight adjustments it may be 
used in determining the load of principals or 
supervisors. 
EL X PH EG < PH 
PH + —————_ + _— 
30 16 
TL: Teaching Load, expressed in clock hours of 
service per week. 


TL = AH 


AH: Assigned Hours (60 minutes) of duty per 
week. This includes teaching and other 
assigned duties, such as playground super- 
vision, home room or other extracurricular 
assignments, time regulary required or 
spent at school before or after daily 
sessions, teachers meetings, and the like. 

PH: Preparation Hours (60 minutes) per week 
In estimating hours spent in preparation 
for teaching it is assumed that for regular 
classroom work one hali as much time is 
spent in preparation and correcting papers 
as in the actual conduct of the class. Some 
members of the group suggested a higher 
ratio, but a little honest self-searching 
convinced most of the group that a high 
school teacher who taught six periods or 
45 minutes each (four hours and a half) 
would not normally spend more than two 
hours and a quarter in actual preparation 
for classwork 

For principals or others in charge of 
teachers meetings, assemblies or home-room 
activities, allowance for preparation should 
be the same as for classwork 

For laboratory 
sections of the same playground 
direction (involving more than super 
vision), coaching and like activities the 
allowance for preparation is one fourth 
the time 


EL: Exceptional Load. The number of pupils 
more than 40 or less than 30 in elemen 
tary grades, more than 35 or less than 25 
in junior high, and more than 30 or less 


periods, 
class, 


duplicate 








than 20 in senior high. Similar range about 
normal standards is to be made for play- 
ground work, home room, coaching, and 
the like. 

EG: Extra Grades. This allowance to be made 
when elementary teachers have more than 
one grade in the same room, or when high 
school teachers teach in a study hall or 
home room, each 20 pupils or major 
fraction thereof to be considered an extra 
grade. 


Use of the Formula 


It is not intended that these assumptions 
are to be considered authoritative, or in any 
sense fixed. Local teachers and principals may 
readjust the assumptions on the basis of 
actual timing of their own practice, or on the 
basis of studies made by themselves or others. 
There are a number of studies, for example, 
of the relative burden of teaching different 
high school subjects. The corrections sug- 
gested by some one of these, or an average of 
the corrections suggested by all of them, may 
be used to correct the allowance for 
preparation. p 

The allowance for excessively large or ex- 
cessively small classes is based on the as- 
sumption that extra time is required in larger 
classes, chiefly for correcting papers, and that 
time is saved in smaller classes. In larger 
classes more written work is required to keep 
in touch with the work of each individual. 
While the time for the teacher’s preparation 
may remain practically the same for large or 
small classes, the added written work for all 
members of the class, as well as for the added 
members, seems to justify an allowance for 
outside preparation in direct ratio to the 
number of pupils above or below normal num- 
bers. It was the feeling of the group that 
within the ranges indicated there is not 
enough difference in time for preparation to 
be worthy of consideration. 

The assumption that giving an extra grade 
to an elementary teacher adds one sixteenth 
to her load is based on very inadequate data, 
and upon the opinion of a number of teachers 
who have taught or are teaching in rooms 
having children in more than one grade. The 
only objective data available were a few 
records kept by teachers in such schools of 
the time actually spent on schoolwork. These 
records show that teachers in such positions 
actually do spend more time in preparation 
for teaching and in correcting papers than do 
teachers having only one grade in their room. 
The differences were not consistent, nor very 
great. The number of cases (eight) is not 
large enough to be worthy of presentation. 
This data did have the effect of reducing ma- 
terially the estimates of allowance that should 
be made for such extra grades. The estimate 
is intended to represent practice rather than 
the extra work such teachers should do 
Further study of this question is much 
needed. The allowance suggested in the for- 
mula as given assumes that a teacher in a 
one-room school with 30 pupils has half again 
as much outside preparation to do as a teach- 
er having 30 pupils all in one grade. 


How the Formula Works 


The following illustrations show how this 
formula is applied to specific teachers: 

Miss H. teaches grades 6, 7, and 8 in a 
three-teacher school, with a total enrollment 
in her room of 29. School begins at 8:30 and 
is out at 3:00, with an hour for “nooning”’ 
and 15-minute recesses in the morning and 
afternoon. She is required to be at school 15 
minutes before opening, and customarily stays 
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after school working with children until about 
4:00, except on Fridays when she gets away 
as soon as she can, usually at about 3:15. She 
is required to attend a two-hour teachers’ 
meeting once a month, and a PTA meeting of 
about the same length. Her work on the play- 
ground and at noon is supervisory in char- 
acter and does not involve such direction as 
to require outside preparation. 

AH. Her assigned hours per week are 4 
times 7 hours and 45 minutes (8:15 to 4:00) 
plus 7 hours (8:15 to 3:15 on Fridays) plus 
one hour (teachers’ meeting and PTA); a 
total of 39 hours per week. 

PH. Her preparation hours are one half the 
time spent in teaching and conducting opening 
exercises (daily from 8:30 to 3:00, less one 
hour noon and two recesses of 15 minutes 
each, or five hours daily). Her preparation 
hours, then, are one half of 5 times 5 hours, or 
12% hours. 

EL. The exceptional load in her room is the 
difference between 30 and her enrollment, 29, 
which is minus one. 

EG. The extra grades in her room are two. 

The values of the terms in the formula for 
this teacher are: 

AH 39 hours 
PH 12.5 hours 
EL = —1 
EG = 2 
The formula is: 
EL X PH EG X PH 
TL = AH + PH | — 


30 16 
Substituting: 
12.5 25 
TL = 39 + 125 ———- + 
30 16 
= 39 + 12.5 — 41 + 1.56 
= 52.55 hours per week. 


Mr. J. is high school teacher of mathematics 
and science, and coaches athletics. The school 
has 45-minute periods, with daily home-room 
periods of 15 minutes, and a daily extracur- 
ricular period. Teachers are expected to be at 
school 30 minutes before school opens and are 
responsible for oversight of playground, cor- 
ridors, and similar duties during this time. 
Any free periods during the day are used for 
preparation of lessons, correction of papers, 
and the like. Mr. J. is excused from extracur- 
ricular period work because of his coaching. 
He teaches two sections of freshman mathe- 
matics with 22 in one section and 27 in the 
other, a geometry class of 32, an advanced 
algebra class of 24, and a general-science class 
of 22 with double periods for laboratory 
twice a week. His coaching takes two hours a 
day for four days, and three hours on Fridays 
when they play. He attends a county teachers’ 
meeting two hours once a month, and a high 
school teachers meeting of about an hour once 
in two weeks. 

His assigned time per yeek is: 

Minutes 


5 X 30 min. (before school)..... cate 150 
5 pe ee ee 75 
4X5 & 45 (teaching math.) ..... 900 
3 & 45 (teaching general science) .. 135 
2 X 90 (general science laboratory) .. 180 
4 120 (coaching practice) ...... 480 
180 (coaching game) 180 

2100 


AH 2100 — 60 35 hours 
His allowance for time in preparation is 
3X5 X45 


———— (teaching mathematics) 337.5 min. 
? 
3x 45 
~— (teaching general science) 67.5 
= 
2 X 90 
—— (general-science laboratory) 45.0 
4 
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5 X 45 
——— (duplicate section freshman 
4 math.) 55.2 
560 
= (coaching) 140.0 
645.2 


PH = 645.2 -- 60 = 10.7 
He has two students more than 30 in his 
geometry class. PH allowed for geometry is: 


5 X 45 2X5 X45 

—— min ———— = 225 min. 
2 2 

225 

— 7.5. This is still in terms of minutes. 
30 

7.5 

- .1 hours 

60 


He has no extra grades (EG). 
Substituting in the formula: 
EL X PH 


30 


TL = AH + PH 


as 7 + 2 
45.8 hours per week. 


Practical Uses Suggested 


The following uses of such data concerning 
teaching load are suggested. 

1. To give board members and _ patrons 
sympathetic understanding of the amount of 
work teachers are doing. Many seem to be- 
lieve that teachers have nothing to do except 
meet classes a few hours a day for five days 
a week. 

2. To help principals determine which 
teachers may be called upon for special duties. 

3. To help adjust size of classes and ar- 
range special or routine duties to secure more 
just distribution of load. 

4. To help principals and supervisors real- 
ize just how much, or how little, they are de- 
manding of their teachers. 

5. To help teachers realize how their load 
compares with that of others. Some teachers 
do not realize that they are putting in 50-hour 
working weeks; others think they are doing 
much more than they really do. 

6. To protect younger teachers from the 
unduly heavy loads they are sometimes al- 
lowed to carry. 

7. To prevent a few teachers from slipping 
out from their share of the work. 

8. To protect teachers from unfair de- 
mands upon their time. Such demands some- 
times interfere with their efficiency as 
teachers. 

9. To help determine the advisability of 
undertaking special programs of expanded 
school service, such as health campaigns. 
wider use of school facilities, and the like. 
The value of such expanded programs must 
be weighed against the extra work required 
and the load already carried by those who 
will be called upon for extra service. 

10. To compare the demands upon teachers 
of different positions within a school or school 
system. 

11. To compare the demands upon teachers 
in different schools or school systems. 

12. To aid supervisors in determining how 
much special remedial or creative work to 
expect from individual teachers. 

13. To help teachers plan more wisely the 
use of their own time. 

14. To help superintendents and_ school 
boards reorganize the teaching positions and 
the duties to be assigned in connection with 
each position. 

15. To furnish a basis for frank discussion 
by teachers, principals, supervisors, and super- 
intendents of the problems of teacher load. 
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These uses, and others that are likely to 
occur in the application of such a formula, 
seem to justify the use of some such device. 
It is important that much more should be in- 
cluded than student clock hours, or the as- 
signment of class teaching. Best use of such 
a formula is likely to involve group consider- 
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ation of the basic assumptions, and of the 
many problems in determining what teacher 
loads are and what they should be. This for- 
mula is submitted as a basis for such discus- 
sion, as an instrument suitable for local ad- 
justment or revision, and as one useful for the 
purposes mentioned. 


When the Faculty Goes on Strike! 


It happened at an unusually brilliant gather- 
ing of a PTA when three prominent university 
authorities were conducting a symposium on 
educational affairs, endeavoring to reach the 
point of view of the community. At the 
question period a large number of written 
questions had been read when the chairman 
came upon this one: 

“Should the school reflect the dominant 
opinion of the community?” 

The three professors exchanged knowing 
glances and the chairman wondered what sort 
of opinion the questioner had in mind. He 
opined that probably it had to do with some 
of the sharply controversial subjects in the 
realm of the social sciences. After admonishing 
the group that in such situations the greatest 
tact, sagacity, and experience should be called 
into service in order to avoid an upset, he 
said: 

“Last week an entire faculty came to my 
office looking for jobs. It seems that the pre- 
sident of a school board had demanded of the 
superintendent to be told how all the faculty 
intended to vote. Now the faculty members 
are all looking for jobs.” 

Unfortunately this statement was only a 
half-truth and therefore was vicious in its 
implication, but the educator was not con- 
scious of this. Yet he showed great wisdom 
when someone in the audience, thinking that 
the school in question might be that of his 
own neighborhood, shouted, “What school was 
that?” Whereupon the educator smilingly re- 
plied that, of course, he could not disclose 
that information. 

Now, it happened that this writer was in 
the audience. He was present upon the express 
appointment with the educator to discuss 
with him, upon behalf of a certain school 
board, the very vexatious circumstances con- 
cerning the going on strike of the school’s 
entire faculty. The coincidence of these two 
episodes was too great for them not to be 
related. And the fact was that these two 
phases of one broad incident of bad relation- 
ship between administrator and faculty and 
board concerned the same school. 

Everyone in the audience supposed; as the 
episode was related on partial information, 
that here was a case of rank interference with 
the civil liberties of school teachers. Indeed, 
upon consultation with the educator, it was ap- 
parent that this political aspect was the only 
phase of a considerable aggregation of ac- 
cumulated complaints which the faculty had 
been storing up against just some such one 
spark to set off the whole charge of dynamite 
with a resounding explosion. 

What were the facts in the situation that 
should bring matters to such a pass? Because 
this writer was called in repeatedly for con- 
ference by both sides to the squabble it may 
be possible to give an unbiased yet critical 
view of both sides of this situation as an ex- 
ample of what to do and what not to do in 
similar circumstances. 

First, as to the school board’s environment 





and its point of view. On five separate occa- 
sions committees and individual members of 
the board discussed their dilemma with the 
greatest candor and apparent willingness to 
learn wherein they might be in the wrong. 
Here are the elements of the situation stated 
as objectively as possible. 

The community was made up largely of 
parents of children of elementary school age. 
The school itself was elementary. The parents 
were sufficiently well to do for most of the 
children to be taken to school in cars; indeed, 
the board members stated that the faculty 
thought the children greatly overprivileged. 
The board, due to peculiar local circum- 
stances, was an unusually large one, but was 
operated by an executive committee of five 
members which had almost plenary authority. 
Several times a year the whole board met to 
review the school situation. Habitually the 
superintendent sat in at all board meetings. 
The board had an unusual number of standing 
committees, and the parent treasurer, in order 
to save the school expense, himself kept the 
school accounts. Broadly, the purpose of the 
larger board and the standing committees 
seemed to be for good public relations and 
to popularize the financing of the school, 
which in most communities these days is a 
vexatious problem. The school was a young 
one; it had operated only a few years, the 
superintendent had never had an administra- 
tive job before and had been employed by the 
school a little more than two years. Some 
time earlier, as the younger children grew up, 
there was a demand to add the seventh and 
eighth grades to the six lower grades to which 
the school had been previously restricted. 
The board decided to add these two grades 
and employed another teacher to take care of 
this additional work. Midsummer of the cur- 
rent year, contracts had been renewed; there 
seemed to have been no undue discussion, nor 
any dissatisfaction with the salaries. The 
board represented that it was satisfied with 
the manner in which the school was being run 
by the faculty, and that so far as it was aware 
everything in connection with the school was 
reasonably harmonious. Indeed, the superin- 
tendent had so reported to it within about a 
month of the upset. 

Shortly before the national election, the 
president of the board had the superintendent 
on the telephone discussing some routine 
school business. Near the close of the con- 
versation he said, in effect, “By the way, 
before you hang up, do you happen to know 
how the teachers are going to vote.” The 
superintendent objected both to the question 
and to answering it, whereupon as reported, 
the president remarked that in this country 
there was not as yet anyone who would pre- 
sent a pistol to anyone’s head and command 
him to vote in a specified manner. While 
board members deplored this episode, they 
treated it merely as an episode, and as with- 
out significance. It must be said that the 
background of this community is such that 
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teachers might very well imagine that they 
were almost expected to vote contrary to their 
own inclinations. 

The day after election the board received 
a round robin signed by the faculty and the 
superintendent, demanding an immediate full 
meeting of the board to hear the grievances 
of the faculty, which were alleged to have 
been simmering for more than two years. An 
attempt to ascertain what was brewing by 
request for an interview between the president 
and the superintendent met a flat refusal. The 
meeting, when it took place, was marked by 
great acrimony on the part of the teachers; a 
paper setting forth the charges was read at 
some length, but a request by the board for a 
copy of it for study was flatly refused. The 
teachers said they were willing to read any 
section of it and to discuss it with the entire 
group, but notwithstanding the board state- 
ment that it had been taken entirely by sur- 
prise that there were any complaints whatso- 
ever, the paper was refused. The high spots 
of the complaints and demands were roughly 
as follows: 

The board’s internal arrangements must be 
altered by reducing it in size and by abolishing 
all standing committees. The teachers them- 
selves should be placed on one group which 
would constitute a standing committee for 
public contact. The treasurer should not keep 
the books, but should have a_ professional 
bookkeeper. Before a stated date the board 
should visit the school while in operation 
under the guidance of the superintendent, and 
a substitute teacher should be employed to 
take over the latter’s work while doing the 
guidance work. 

In addition board members sensed griev- 
ances over the social status of the teachers 
in the community. Notwithstanding the fact 
that parents had opened their homes to them 
on occasions, there did not seem to be suffi- 
cient opportunity for teachers coming to a 
new community to mingle with the com- 
munity to suit the aspirations of the teachers. 
Finally, there was teacher complaint on three 
matters of school operation. They had ob- 
jected to the addition of the seventh and 
eighth grades, and had wished the older chil- 
dren sent elsewhere to other available schools. 
They resented any parental complaint that 
school procedure was not just to their liking. 
And they wished the addition to the enroll- 
ment of a number of what might be called 
underprivileged children to assist in the 
“democratic process” through a dilution of 
the privileged circumstances of the student 
body. 

These charges, complaints, and demands 
were set up in the form of an ultimatum, 
which provided that certain of the recom- 
mendations have the approval of the board 
within a specified date many months before 
the close of the school year, so that in case 
of refusal the teachers would have ample time 
to get new positions. If the board did not 
wholly concur in the teacher-administrator 
point of view, the whole faculty would 
“strike”; that is, it would go out in a body at 
the end of the school year. 

These were the circumstances as the board 
understood them when the writer was called 
into consultation. The counsel was broadly as 
follows: 

1. The superintendent is the agent of the 
board. The differential between his salary and 
that of the average teacher was compensation 
for handling board affairs from the general 
point of view of the board with the teachers, 
but as democratically as possible. 

2. The internal arrangements of the board, 
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while possibly cumbersome, were the board’s 
own business. So long as the superintendent 
sat in at all board meetings and had full op- 
portunity to discuss all matters pertaining to 
the school, the teachers should have no com- 
plaint on the score of the board’s own par- 
liamentary procedure. 

3. Obviously, inexperience was to blame 
somewhere. The board might not understand 
the teacher psychology and vice versa. It was 
the direct obligation of the superintendent 
not to permit the accumulation of a consider- 
able number of elements making for misun- 
derstanding. It was his business to iron out 
such matters—not to consider himself 
merely as one of an objecting faculty. Not 
impossibly he himself was to blame for the 
misunderstanding. 

4. It would be wise for the board to under- 
stand the operations of a number of boards 
working in a different fashion from that of the 
present case. Certainly the board members 
should be intimately acquainted with class- 
room procedure, and should know the teach- 
ers personally as well as possible. Upon an 
analysis of other good board procedure, some 
internal changes might well be made for the 
good of the entire situation. 

5. Finally, since misunderstanding was at 
the bottom of the trouble, there should be 
some sort of counsel which would bring about 
an understanding before the fat was in the 
fire. 

Acting in part upon this counsel, the board 
met, discussed matters as thoroughly as was 
perhaps possible without the fateful document 
of the teachers, and wrote the superintendent 
a formal letter advising him of certain 
changes in mind, including making him a 
direct member of the finance committee and 
providing for classroom visitation. It had 
been explained that the board had in mind 
taking, so to speak, two steps in the situa- 
tion. The first involved internal board proce- 
dure; the second any possible relationship 
with teachers. The letter in question applied 
primarily to the first step the board thought 
proper to take. 

In all the proceedings, the administrator 
and faculty refused to be separated in dis- 
cussions. The administrator refused to act as 
such but as merely a faculty member. His 
reply to the board letter was not as an ad- 
ministrator. Rather, he said that since the 
board refused to consider the wishes of the 
faculty or to discuss matters that had been 
grieving them for more than two years, the 
resignations of all the faculty were therewith 
presented. There was an elapsed time of only 
a few hours between the presentation of the 
board letter and the resignation of the staff. 
The terms of the ultimatum not having been 
acceptable to the board, the teachers and 
superintendent “went on strike.” The school 
was to continue to operate until June closing, 
and every effort would be made not to “take 
it out” on the children (if possible). 

Thereat, the board sought the writer’s 
counsel again, and just one recommendation 
was made, which was for someone immedi- 
ately to act as conciliator, to ascertain if pos- 
sible whether the obstacles were insurmount- 
able. Meanwhile, being a layman and not a 
college professor, the writer at once sought 
out professional advisers, and described the 
situation, keeping the school anonymous lest 
publicity hurt the children and the teachers. 

No one supposed for a moment that the 
faculty members would be so precipitate as 
to apply for positions. Professional advice 
ran all the way from suggesting that there 
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might come a time in any school when the 
board should dismiss “the rebels,” to acquies- 
cence in the recommendation for conciliation. 
Oddly enough, this writer’s search for assist- 
ance led directly to the dean and director 
of teacher placement of the teachers college 
which this faculty almost immediately was 
to approach for employment. While these 
educators knew of the school board’s desire 
for amity, they did not know the identity of 
the school in the case, until the train of 
coincidences brought about a meeting and an 
understanding with the writer. At the sug- 
gestion of the director of placement, the 
superintendent sought an interview, in the 
possible hope that an unbiased middleman 
might see matters in such a light as to assist 
in wiping out differences, in case the breach 
had not been too serious. 

When members of the faculty, including the 
superintendent, were interviewed, the picture 
of the situation took on a different aspect. 
There were still incongruities and inconsisten- 
cies, but outstanding in the statements was 
the faculty attitude that its members had no 
security. One episode mentioned was a parental 
threat to have a teacher dismissed because a 
certain well-accepted procedure did not suit 
a single family. There was a boast that those 
individuals had the influence to “get” the 
teacher’s job. This episode was settled with- 
out ever having to be brought to the board, 
but it nettled the teachers who knew of it. 
There was another similar situation which 
involved the president and the superintendent, 
which was taken perhaps altogether too 
seriously by the latter. We must bear in 
mind that within a very short time of the 
ultimatum the superintendent had reported 
that everything was running so smoothly that 
a board meeting could be postponed. And yet, 
the faculty complaint was that things had not 
gone on the way they should for about 
two years. 

One thing stood out like a sore thumb to 
the conciliator. That was that the superin- 
tendent had permitted communications be- 
tween the board and himself and the faculty 
to break down. Undoubtedly, members of the 
faculty thought from their point of view, 
the manner in which the school was running 
was likely to reflect on their professional 
standing in time. They said they thought their 
professional recommendations should have 
been followed; that certain subjects should 
not have been introduced at certain age 
levels; that there were too few pupils for 
certain subjects; that certain parents were 
warping the school in an unwise direction 
because they wished their children to be 
eligible for certain, shall we say, exclusive 
eastern preparatory schools. But overshadow- 
ing these complaints seemed to be the feeling 
of insecurity. If there was to be need for 
getting new positions, it had better be at 
once and get it over. 

And there the matter rests; for the prob- 
lem is still current. But when the writer, in 
an effort to get fresh points of view, took 
these ex parte communications to still another 
university authority for counsel, this anecdote 
seemed not to be wholly an isolated educa- 
tional experience. The friendly professor told 
this story: 

It seems that an entire faculty came to 
him for positions. They likewise were on 
strike, and, like the case above, reported the 
superintendent had ceased being a superin- 
tendent, had permitted communications to 
be broken down, sided with the faculty in an 
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ultimatum, and had quit with them. In this 
case the board, which was much less tolerant 
than the one in the first noted situation, with 
hard-boiled alacrity had accepted the resigna- 
tions. Then the board decided there should 
be no repetition of class or craft partisanship, 
and interviewed and employed all the faculty 
itself, instead of going through a_ superin- 
tendent in the traditionally acceptable 
manner. Then the board employed a new 
superintendent. At the first board meeting, 
which the new man asked to be called in 
a hurry, he announced to the board mem- 
bers that they had hired all history teachers, 

This story needs a moral. The obvious one 
is that in the important and, at times, very 
difficult problems of cooperative relationship 
between board members, administrator and 


faculty, there must be an intelligent approach. ° 


When almost uniformly board members report 
that they are not adequately informed on their 
own duties for several years after taking their 
posts, it should be obvious that somewhere 
along the line there is an obligation to train 
these willing civic workers to the mysteries 
of their uncompensated avocations. 


* 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING OF 
SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 

Outdoor advertising of school activities on 
special glass-covered, illuminated signs placed 
on the school properties adjacent to main 
travel arteries has become popular in South- 
ern California. 

The Hemet Valley School District, in 
Hemet, Calif., has recently installed such a 
sign to publicize local school and outstand- 
ing community events. 

The sign, unlike a bulletin board, carries 
an announcement of only one event at a time. 
The porcelain letters on a black background 
are 4 in. high and can be read easily by 
passing motorists. 





ABC WATER POLO 
VS BAKERSFIELD 
TODAY 230 PM POOL 





A sign committee of students and teachers 
has been appointed to select the events to be 
announced and to fix the length of the period 
for each announcement. School plays, forum 
meetings, football and other athletic games, 
and social affairs are announced to the public 
through this medium of publicity. 

The inclusion of public forum meetings in 
the adult-education programs of many Cali- 
fornia school districts has been largely re- 
sponsible for calling attention to the need 
for making conspicuous outdoor announce- 
ments of school activities to the public.— 
E. E. Oertel. 
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Should Schools Produce Nonreaders? 


How would you feel if you were told that 
your child could not learn to read, that the 
teachers had given up, and that the case was 
hopeless? Let us paint a little more of the 
picture. The little one is made to repeat the 
first or second grade two or three times, and 
then is passed on to each succeeding grade 
because of age. The unfortunate youngster 
just “sits” with children a year or two younger 
than himself and takes no part in what is 
going on. 

Imagine now, that some teacher takes an 
interest, uses the right methods for the in- 
dividual case, and that the child learns to 
read, and actually makes two years of progress 
in less than a year. What conflicting emotions 
surge through your being. You are overjoyed 
of course; but on the other hand, do you 
wonder why that reading skill could not have 
been developed the first year rather than wait 
three or four, or even five years for it? 
Can you dispel all resentment against all those 
concerned for their neglect of duty? Think 
of the wasted years of the child’s life, of his 
feeling of inferiority, and the undesirable 
habits he has formed! Such conditions really 
do exist. Four such cases will be discussed. 


Four Typical Cases 

The first one was a boy, whom we shall 
call Robert, and who was found floundering 
along in the fifth grade with second-grade 
reading ability. One teacher who had given 
him up as hopeless insisted that he must see 
in reverse. Sight and hearing were tested and 
found to be norma!. Insertion, omission, and 
substitution of words made reading compre- 
hension very difficult for this child. He had 
a very limited sight vocabulary and confused 
the letters b, d, p, and q. 

A psychological research clinic tested this 
boy and reported his reading skill as of the 
second grade and pointed out his reading 
difficulties, but gave no helpful hints about 
overcoming those faults. This clinic also re- 
ported that Robert had a mind capable of 
doing eighth-grade work. This gave added 
hope that something could be done for him. 

A mechanical device made in the school 
shop, which could be shifted to form the 
letters b, d, p, or q, was one of the first 
helps employed. This device, and paper and 
pencil exercises, helped him to make a dis- 
tinction between those letters. The boy was 
given the game of lexicon and one of ana- 
grams. He was taught the sounds of both the 
consonants and vowels, with particular em- 
phasis upon the initial sounds. Discrimination 
drills helped Robert to make a distinction be- 
tween words which are similar, and flash 
cards lettered by the writer helped him to 
increase his sight vocabulary. The fifth-grade 
teacher procured library books for this case 
and he read more than twenty-five books on a 
third, fourth, and fifth level, which proved 
that he could learn to like reading. Robert 
is now in the sixth grade and his teacher re- 
ports that he has no difficulty in carrying 
his work. 

The next case was accepted as a challenge. 
Teachers made such remarks as. “Yes, you 
are making progress with Robert ‘because he 
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is bright, but I should like to see you do 
anything with someone like Edward. Ed. was 
a sixteen-year-old boy “sitting” in the eighth 
grade and carrying an armful of eighth-grade 
books. He could do problems in computation 
but could not read out of a primer. He had 
spent five years in one school system and five 
in another but was still a nonreader. This boy 
is of German parentage and had spoken 
German up to the time he entered school 
That language is still spoken in the home and 
the youth seemed to confuse the sounds of 
the two languages. This boy was likewise 
taught the sounds of consonants and vowels 
and shown the necessity of paying par- 
ticular attention to the initial sound. Ninety 
families of ‘word builders” were used 
so that he not only recognized the sounds 
of individual letters but also of two or 
three letters combined. Some of the letter 
combinations used are: sh, ch, pl, aw, ind, 
or, dr, br, ack, and so forth. Hundreds 
of flash cards were lettered and used in this 
case. After going over these cards two or 
three times, they were sent home, and a 
younger sister used them in working with Ed. 
When this sixteen-year-old boy could read 
simple little stories from the second reader, 
the broad smiles he would flash, and his low 
chuckles of delight were compensation for 
giving up free periods to help him. According 
to the findings of a juvenile testing clinic, 
this youngster made two years of progress 
in reading in less than seven months. 

Two more case studies are in the process 
of unfolding at the present time. The children 
are brother and sister. Fred is putting in his 
ninth year in school and Mary is putting in 
her eighth year. These youngsters have quite 
a reputation in the school where they attend. 
They are known as the pair who are absolutely 
hopeless. 


An Experiment Succeeds 

An experiment was conducted to find out 
what could be done to help these pupils under 
crowded classroom conditions. Fred and Mary 
came to “sit” in the writer’s seventh-grade 
literature class. The class was composed of 
38 pupils, about half of whom attended school 
with the pair through the first six grades, but 
in another building. Most of the pupils of 
this class expressed keen pleasure at the 
prospect of being able to help this brother and 
sister learn to read. 

The class was divided into three groups: 
the two nonreaders, nine children who were 
using fourth-grade material, and the remainder 
who seemed capable of doing regular seventh- 
grade work. The two nonreaders work at a 
table by themselves with two classmates whom 
the instructor has selected to help them. The 
writer has given the two helpers instructions 
about how to proceed, and then he, himself, 
has taken the two other groups in turn. If 
the people at the table need some of the 
teacher’s help, someone from the fast group 
has been asked to take the slow group for a 
short while. This system has seemed to work 
very well. Some of the helpers have com- 
mented that they have learned much by help- 
ing. 

First, this brother and sister had acquired 
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very serious cases of inferiority which had 
to be broken. The children had to be made 
to feel that they could learn. The girl recovered 
more quickly than the boy. For a long time 
he was inclined to rely upon guessing. 

The same processes were used with this 
pair of youngsters that were used with the 
cases previously mentioned. When they could 
not pronounce a word, they were never “told” 
that word, but were helped to sound it out. 
The needed repetition to build a vocabulary 
was provided by lettering about 1000 words 
on flash cards. The brother and sister made 
a game of these cards until she forged too 
far ahead of him. About 600 small squares were 
cut from %4-inch basswood, and members of 
the class helped to letter these blocks with the 
lower-case alphabet and make anagrams to 
further the learning process. The two children 
thoroughly enjoyed this game. 

The progress that Mary has made has been 
a delight to herself, her family, and those who 
have helped her. She has read orally 28 books 
which include primers, first-, second-, third-, 
and fourth-grade readers, and library books 
(six of them) on a third-grade level. She was 
given the Gates Silent Reading Test for 
grades three to eight, and reached a fourth- 
grade level. The Metropolitan Achievement 
for Reading for grades one, two, and three was 
administered. This test includes word picture, 
word recognition, word meaning, reading com- 
pletion, paragraph reading, and vocabulary. 
Mary’s average grade level on this test was 
3.7. Her rating in paragraph reading reached 
4.3. 

Fred caused the writer to be discouraged 
at times. The child had an inferiority complex 
that was almost impossible to break. He 
wanted to rely upon guessing. He was given 
some crazy sentences such as: The man bit 
the dog—to try and break him of that 
habit. This experiment was started in October 
and in April Fred began to show hopeful signs. 
First he learned to sound out his words. Then 
he would stop and laboriously sound out each 
word as he read. Some books with a great deal 
of repetition were used, and at last Fred 
caught the idea, acquired a sight vocabulary, 
and really began to read. He has read fifteen 
primers and first-grade readers. The Haggerty 
Reading Examination would indicate that Fred 
has reached a second-grade level. 


Good Results Possible 


Such results can be obtained in an ordinary 
classroom. In view of the fact that in some 
special schools where a remedial reading 
teacher is employed, pupils make from one to 
more than four years of progress in one, is 
it not reasonable to assume that a school is 
unjustified in turning out nonreaders as a part 
of its product? 

Since it costs $57 to reteach a repeater, 
just figure out what it costs one school district 
to reteach sixteen repeaters who are to be 
found in one room. 

If it is not expedient to have a room for 
remedial reading or an opportunity room, 
then a teacher should be employed whose 
work is moving from room to room and work- 
ing with those pupils who really need help. 

What are the conditions in your school? 
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Jamesburg High School Clubs 


In the Jamesburg High School we consider 
our clubs as an integral part o1 our schooi lite. 
We have 15 ciubs with a membership o1 about 
300 pupils. ‘ihere is very littie duplication of 
membership so that we know that approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of our student body has 
an opportunity to participate in each club 
meeting. We are proud oi this fact. 

“But,” says Mr. Taxpayer, throwing down 
his copy oi the board of education report, 
“I’m not paying out good money in school 
taxes just so those kids can take an hour 
every now and then to play. Any way you 
figure it, those clubs cost the taxpayers at 
least $750 per year. It’s too much.’ 

“Now just a minute,” counseled Mr. 
School-Board member, ““Maybe we are getting 
something ior our money. The mess you made 
of conducting that iast taxpayers’ association 
meeting; my wife and her motions and 
amendments at PTA — well, some experience 
in handling a group in a regular meeting would 
have been a fine thing for you and for her as 
well. Let’s read on here and see what Principal 
Coulter has to say about these clubs.” 

We are proud of our clubs, not because we 
are following established secondary school 
procedure, but because of what these clubs 
do for our pupils, the citizens of our school 
May I give you an outline of a typical club 
meeting and suggest the values derived from 
this meeting? 

The club members have assembled in their 
meeting room. The faculty sponsor is present, 
but he is rather inconspicuous in this group. 
The officers of the club take their places near 
the front of the room; the president calls the 
meeting to order. Following accepted parlia- 
mentary procedure, he asks the secretary to 
read the minutes of the previous meeting. 
Reports of standing committees, if any, are 
next heard. If special committees have been 
formed, their reports are read and considered 
by the group for action. The next order of the 
day is unfinished business, with new business 
left until last 

Now the president has done his bit. The 
meeting is turned over to the chairman of the 
program committee (this person may be a 
permanent appointment, or may change from 
meeting to meeting). The program chairman 
presents the program. The program may differ 
in the different clubs and, of course, there are 
different types of programs at the meetings 
held by any one club. Many times, in fact 
most times, the program is carried on by the 
members of the club. Outside speakers are 
the exception rather than the rule. 

This, then, is the typical club meeting in so 
far as listing procedures will describe it. A 
better description is to be found in some of 
the activities of the different clubs, the real 
“meat” of the meeting, as discovered through 
typical club day programs 

On Wednesday, December 4, 1940, the 
Travel and Exploration Club went out to the 
woods and streams to gather specimens of 
interest to, and for use in, the biology classes. 
The Rod and Gun Club went to a near-by 
gravel pit and held a rifle shoot. (The previous 
club meeting had been devoted to a discussion 
of the safety measures necessary if a shoot 
was to be conducted.) The Music for Fun 
Club stayed home to do a bit of singing and 
to practice on their different musical instru- 
ments. The Boys’ Home Economics Club 
cooked something (name of dish unknown to 





Some school boards receive significant and 
highly interesting reports on the activities of 
the schools under their charge. Other school 
boards aiso reports, but these are 
formal, drab, and lacking in all those qualities 
which inspire and win support. Here is a 
report by Supervising Principal Kenneth C. 
Coulter, Jamesburg, New Jersey, that “sells” 
a worth-while accomplishment to both school 
and community. 


receive 


present writer) satisfying to the inner man 
and, incidentally, did atl their own dishes. 
‘Lhese bits ot description might be continued 
for each club, but “enough is enough, be it 
ever so good 

What are the values pupils are deriving 
from these clubs? The paragraph or two just 
preceding may give some hint. For the sake 
of making my point clear, I will, in my 
school-master way, enumerate some of the 
values as I see them 

First, these clubs undoubtedly add a great 
deal to the spirit that is the real Jamesburg 
High School. We have all known men and 
women who are great because they have great 
souls. A high school cannot be successful 
unless it, too, has a soul—a “spirit” — that 
intangible something that knits the 400 or 
4000 different parts into one and then reflects 
from that group until its “light shines among 
men.’ 

Second, pupils practice working together in 
a democratic fashion. It is true that the 
present-day high school endeavors to set up 
its entire curriculum so that pupils may live 
democratically together. This does not alter 
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the fact that ciubs give us one of our best 
opportunities to put tnat ideal into practice. 

third, pupils iearn self-discipline and self- 
control. 1 have yet to see a group that will 
tolerate anarchy tor iong. When any group 
desires to do a job, no small section within 
the group will be permitted to deiay or prevent 
the accomplishment o1 the desired end. 

Fourth, the club program may arouse inter- 
est in the work ot the “regular” curricular 
subjects. Is it not reasonabie to assume that 
the members of the Dramatic Club will, be- 
cause of that membership, be more interested 
than they would otherwise have been in the 
study of plays in English or American liter- 
ature? When we consider the fact that the 
Aero Club and the Radio Club are working 
together on a project for a radio-controlled 
gas-model plane, do we not have a right to 
assume that these boys will be more inter- 
ested than before, or may even acquire an 
interest in, the fields of science and mathe- 
matics ? 

Fifth, under this fifth point will be included 
many outcomes that seem less important than 
those mentioned above, yet deserve to be 
listed: 

a) Experience for at least 70 different 
people in school in being officers in an actual 
club (not a make-believe club in English 
class ) 

b) Experience for many people in actually 
conducting a meeting in an approved fashion. 

c) Experience for all members in putting, 
seconding, amending, and voting on different 
measures 

d) Experience, in a: setting established by 
themselves and for themselves, in speaking in 
public and speaking clearly and to the point. 

e) Experience in paying taxes (dues) and 
seeing to it that the taxes collected are spent 
wisely 

f) Experience by all treasurers in collect- 
ing taxes (dues) and accounting for the ex- 

(Concluded on page 94) 





New members of the Woonsocket, Rhode Island, School Committee. Seated, left to 
right: Thomas W. Martin; Mrs. Adeline M. Fitzsimmons; John J. Donahue. Standing, 
left to right: Mayor Henri A. Roberge; Emile T. Fraisier; James H. Holland. 
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Tt Was Said in Atlantic City — 


The test of a profession and of a professional 
organization is the ability to face the realities of 
a great social and political crisis, to discuss the 
immediate problems and evaluate their depth and 
difficulty, and finally to take positive measures 
for decisive action. That the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators has a deep sense 
of the gravity of the present situation, that it is 
willing to face facts and is most ready to carry 
on in the schools the difficult task of education 
for defense —and for war if it should come — 
and finally to throw the vast strength of its 
membership of teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, college professors, and educators gen- 
erally, into the task of education for the new 
social and political world to come after the war, 
all this was demonstrated in the deliberations in 
Atlantic City, February 22 to 27, 1941. 

Rarely if ever has the association gone so far 
afield in the discussion of world conditions and 
international relations, of basic domestic prob- 
lems of politics and government, of military and 
industrial defense, as did the program under the 
direction of President Carroll Reed. The 
deep-seated ideas of liberty and democracy 
which underlie all American life and its institu- 
tions and which form the active element of our 
constitutional government and of all education 
were ably reinterpreted in the light of the 
emerging social and political conditions. It was 
reassuring that the best American traditions of 
life seeking the personal welfare of the citizen 
and the common man, the dignity of personality, 
and freedom of action under disciplinary safe- 
guards, were frequently re-emphasized. One 
section of the convention even essayed to discuss 
the need of religious education as a basic value, 
and vocational education, apprenticeship, art, 
and adult education were widely treated as 
present needs. Throughout the meetings there 
was a deep sense of the new responsibilities of 
the schools and of educators, and if the discus- 
sions were calm and technical rather than 
emotional and exciting, they did convey the 
sense of serious. determination and complete 
competence to do better than muddle through, 
and in fact to do a job of lasting and certain 
value for the democracies and for the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

Quite logically the convention first considered 
the present educational situation from the stand- 
point of “providing for the common defense; 
secondly of providing for that broad series of 
objectives included in the general welfare; and 
finally of securing for all time the blessings of 
liberty.” With the exception of a few old and 
familiar leaders in the association’s own ranks, 
the speakers were almost without exception 
ranking figures in the national and international 
scene who have no direct school connection. 

Atlantic City provided almost ideal weather, 
excellent hall and hotel facilities, and adequate 
exhibit space. The conduit of the convention by 
President Reed, Secretary Shankland, and the 
National Education Association staff for press, 
registration, and exhibit, was completely 
competent. 


The Monday Sessions 

The entire discussions of the Monday meetings 
centered around Problems of the Common 
Defense 

“The tragic march of recent world events,” 
said Governor Harold E. Stassen, of Minnesota, 
“has turned many of the lighted houses of 
democracy into grim black ruins. The democratic 
way of life is vigorously and ruthlessly challenged. 
The sturdy island citadel of free men lives under 
constant threat of invasion. The thinking of the 
day naturally tends to measure the strength of 
a democracy by the power of its armed forces. 

“Yet, even at this hour, it is imperative that 
we recognize that in the long view the conduct 
of our educational system is of greater importance 
to the strength of our democracy than is the 
armed strength of the nation. 





“To say this is not to detract or minimize 
the stern necessity of building up our national 
defenses and of giving aid to the democracies 
of the world. Rather, it is to focus attention 
for an appraisal of the responsibilities of the 
educators of the nation. 

“Education for leadership,” Governor Stassen 
concluded, “is no less necessary than general 
education of all the people and assisting all 
students in understanding not only the basic 
concepts underlying a democracy, but the meth- 
ods of implementing those concepts into actual 
functioning of a government of free men; to the 
correcting of abuses, and to striking a balance 
between liberty and license for the sovereign 
individual citizen.” 

U. S. Commissioner of Education, John W. 
Studebaker pleaded eloquently for vocatipnal and 
general education which will adequately protect 
us in the present emergency and in” the years 
after the end of the war. is 

“In the outcome of the present conflict the 
United States, therefore, has a vital stake. For 
we must be prepared eventually in case of a 
German victory over Britain, either to abandon 
democracy, or ourselves to carry on the fight 
to a successful conclusion. Only thus can we 
clear the way for the rebuilding of a world based 
on ethical principles, on freedom, cooperation, 
and social justice, rather than on force, subjuga- 
tion, and slavery: 

“Every individual and institution in our nation 
must play a proper part if we are effectively 
to provide for the common defense of democracy 
angd*freedom in today’s world — educators no less 
than soldiers and workmen; schools and colleges 
no less than industry and commerce. All forces 
must cooperate with government under dem- 
ocratic leadership in this urgent national and 
international effort. The schools and colleges are 
anxious to do their full part in the preservation 
of democratic ideals and institutions through a 
program of education for the common 
defense... . 

“By next July we expect to have trained nearly 
one million defense workers in the skilled and 
semiskilled occupations in addition to those who 
are regularly trained in vocational schools and 
classes. The far-flung training facilities of hun- 
dreds of schools and engineering colleges through- 
out the nation have been utilized to train more 
than half a million workers to date. Over half of 
these workers were taken from the rolls of public 
employment offices and the WPA to be given 
pre-employment “refresher” courses — courses 
designed to restore or adapt previously attained 
skills. Daily these trainees walk out of the classes 
into the factories. More than 60 per cent of those 
who have completed these courses have already 
gone to work. The time is not far off when the 
personnel directors of the rapidly expanding in- 
dustries will be, figuratively speaking, waiting 
anxiously and impatiently at the portals of our 
training centers to escort every trainee who 
completes his course to a place in industry. .. . 

“This 75 million dollar defense training pro 
gram is demonstrating that federal money can 
be used efficiently and _ responsibly without 
detailed dictation front Washington. In spite of 
the unprecedented demand for swift and effectivé 


action and the cutting of all red tape, we have’ 


found it possible to pool the experience and 
common sense of many people through the device 
of advisory committees at national, state, and 
local levels. This method of doing the job which 
brings into play the creative forces of free 
decision, experimentation, and lo¢al planning, is a 
significant and vital part of that democracy we 
are defending. It constitutes our best hope of 
realizing that ultimate defeat of the tyrant at 
the new Waterloo. For in the last analysis the 
democratic idea that two heads are better than 
one will produce an efficiency and a morale 
capable of overcoming a dictatorship whose one- 
headed rule eventually makes the wrong-headed 
decision.” 
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Dr. Studebaker concluded that “an educational 
program for common defense must in practical 
ways both increase our skills and enlighten our 
understandings for the pursuit of common dem- 
ocratic purposes. If we can see that during the 
past four years the democratic peoples have be- 
come the victims of their own ignorance — their 
ignorance of the ways of dictatorship and their 
ignorance of the ways and means of making 
democracy work, nationally and internationally 
—then we must see that education carries a 
major responsibility for the ultimate victory of 
free government.” 

Dr. T. V. Smith, of the University of Chicago, 
urged that the cause of education be safeguarded 
because, he said, “if the war goes one way, you 
may as well close up shop.” Educators must 
provide “all out” aid to prevent ignominy.” 

The devastating results of power politics and 
the cost of the present war to democratic institu- 
tions constituted the subject of the coming 
address by Dr. Isaiah Bowman, president of 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore. 

Said Dr. Bowman: “Whatever else the future may 
reveal, there is a danger signal ahead for every 
interest which the schools of America advocate 
and defend. As far as speed and costs are con- 
cerned we are going about our defensive military 
preparations, and must go about them, as if we 
were already at war. Now there is but one way 
of ultimately meeting these costs, of paying for 
war or preparations for war: it is by lowering the 
standard of living. This is the universal seignior- 
age which Mars extracts from our social coinage. 
It is chiseled out of schoois, museums, art galleries, 
quality and amount of food, clothing, house 
furnishings, soil preservation, care of the blind 
and the insane, private and public hospitalization, 
road repair, and hours of leisure or recreation. 
Included in the list is public morale, which sums 
up the national character effect of all the others. 
Even the victor can contrive no way of escape 
from the general effect, for the world is bound 
together in welfare as in trade. Victor and van- 
quished share the inescapable costs of war in 
greater or lesser degree. The whole world pays, 
and payment comes out of an account called 
‘standard of living.’ ” 

Speaking of the role of the schools in the near 
future, Dr. Bowman concluded: 

“The schools have an indispensable part to 
play while these events run their course: 

“a) To do their professional teaching and 
training thoroughly and well. 

“b) To help maintain the unity and morale of 
the country by teaching what America is, looks 
like, and can be if we but keep and develop 
the democratic principle as opposed to dictator- 
ship. 

“c) To broaden the education of students so 
as to include a knowledge of current life-and- 
death problems. 

“d) To experiment with and revise curriculum 
in order that students will be prepared for: (1) 
participation in an economic order that must 
apparently suffer further wide and deep changes, 
and for (2) new community organizations that 
will be necessary to keep soldiers, industrial work 
ers, farmers, and others, in fair collaboration. 

“In whatever guise victory appears, its coming 
means that unity will surely disappear and the 
walls of our faith will crumble — unless we have 
well seized the truth that peace is intellectually 
harder than war, that what Lincoln called the 
‘identical old questions’ will surely confront us 
again when the war is over, however it end, 
and whether or not we are drawn into it. Un 
fortunately, peace has no _ general staff, no 
glamour, nor army of resolute heroes. Peace has 
always meant quitting something, pulling out, 
“going back.” Peace now calls for an army in 
which all of us will be enrolled, for all will face 
its terrible problems. The schools are among the 
regiments and companies of that army. All the 
people will be in it for all America is theirs, 
to keep or to lose.” 
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Congressman Joseph Stanz of Georgia, vice- 
chairman of the congressional committee for the 
investigation of subversive elements in the United 
States, substituted for the Hon. Martin Dies and 
in an eloquent address urged the need of rec- 
ognizing the dangers of Communism and Nazism, 
and of various forms of the fifth column. Work- 
ing within the ranks of labor, in colleges, in 
organizations presumably safeguarding civil and 
political liberties, these subversive elements have 
done untold harm, protected as they have been 
by our Bill of Rights. The answer to the prob- 
lem is the deportation of saboteurs and propa- 
gandists and the strengthening of our under- 
standing and appreciation of democracy through 
education and increased employment 


The Tuesday Discussion of General Welfare 

Social, economic, and political welfare consti 
tuted the all-embracing topic of the meetings of 
Tuesday. Dr. John K. Norton of New York laid 
the broad foundation of the day’s activities when 
in his discussion of “Education and Economic 
Well-Being” he urged that “the relationship of 
education to economic well-being is an extremely 
close and concrete one. 

“Education is one of the indispensable in 
gredients in building a nation which is economi 
cally strong. The perishable nature of the con 
tributions of education are such that they must 
be continually replaced. To neglect education 
for an indefinite period would be economic folly 
This would be to cut one of the tap-roots ot 
economic strength in a world in which economic 
power is of crucial and growing importance in 
both peace and war. 

“Those who urge a policy of restricting educa 
tional opportunity seriously underestimate the 
depth of the current crisis. The economic prob 
lems and stresses resulting from the application 
of science, invention, and the power-driven 
machine to industry have caused the overthrow 
of democracy in a number of nations. If the 
United States is to escape a similar fate it must 
strengthen, rather than deplete, the economic 
literacy and intelligence of its citizenry.” 

The high point of the morning session was 
unquestionably the address of Philip Murray, 
president of CIO, and a member of the Pitts- 
burgh board of education, who, speaking for four 
and a half million members of his organization, 
argued convincingly that labor is entitled to a 
greater share of the income of the great corpo 
rations. The dangers to national defense due to 
bottlenecks and strikes are due to the attitude 
of these corporations who are failing to rec 
ognize the needs of their ordinary workers for 
better income and better living conditions. Thirty 
per cent of the 12,000 plants in America are 
receiving 70 per cent of the defense contracts 
Some immediate legislation is necessary to solve 
the unemployment problem which in spite of 
the enormous defense activity is still a serious 
one. Industrial councils, made up in each majo: 
industry of representatives of the employers, 
of the labor unions, and of the government, 
should be created under a national planning 
board to act as an umpire. These councils should 
act after the defense program has run its course 
to obviate a situation which may become wors: 
than the depression of the thirties. 

Dr. Willis A. Sutton, of Atlanta, argued force 
fully and with picturesque illustrations the value 
to business of education which creates both 
productive and consuming capacity on the part 
of all the people and is the true cause of wealth 
and prosperity. 

The afternoon discussion groups on Monday 
Tuesday, and Wednesday proved to be so 
important in the scope and character of the 
problems, in the quality of the addresses, and 
in the high positions of authority of the speak- 
ers, that there was universal regret that mem- 
bers of the association could not enjoy two or 
even three programs at one and the same time 
The practical problems of meeting the present 





Dr. W. H. Pillsbury 


President-Elect, American Association of 
School Administrators, and Superintend- 
ent of Schools at Schenectady, New York. 
Dr. Pillsbury, a native of Massachusetts, 
began his career as an educator in the rural 
schools of Minnesota. Later he was prin- 
cipal at St. Paul. From 1918 to 1927, 
Deputy Superintendent at Buffalo, New 
York; Superintendent at Pelham 1927 to 
1929, and since 1929 chief executive of the 
Schenectady schools. 


defense situation, defense policies in secondary 
and vocational education, apprentice training, 
the health program, financial support of educa- 
tion, conservation, teacher welfare, consumer 
education, youth problems —all were discussed 
by outstanding leaders. 


Wednesday and Thursday Sessions 
“Education for Family Life” and “Defense 
Begins in the Home” were dramatically presented 
topics of the Wednesday morning session. Stu- 


dents of the University of Pittsburgh music and 
dramatic arts departments, under the direction 
of Theodore M. Finney and Buell Whitehill, pre- 
sented the first half of the program and profes. 
sional radio actors dramatized the defense aspects 
of home life. 

The discussion groups contended about the 
defense of American liberties and of important 
aspects of American life. The school library, 
religious instruction, community life, democratic 
procedures in school administration, the care of 
handicapped children, the status of superin- 
tendents, and education for leisure, these were 
only a few of the topics taken up. 

The evening meeting was devoted to the 
address of Major George Fielding Eliot on the 
military and economic aspects of “War and Us.” 

The Thursday morning session was devoted to 
methods of securing for all time the blessings of 
liberty which America has enjoyed. The educa- 
tional, religious aspects were presented by a 
schoolman and a religious leader. Gerhart Seger, 
a former member of the Reichstag, discussed 
“fifth column” activities. Quite properly inter- 
national relations were the topic of the final 
session and brought to the platform distinguished 
British, Canadian, and Chinese representatives. 

The difficult task of the Resolutions Com- 
mittee was carried on successfully under the 
direction of Supt. H. H. Eelkema, of Duluth, 
Minn. 

The attendance approached the high level of 
other years. With the associated departments and 
the camp-following organizations, the _ total 
number of educational visitors during the two 
convention weeks exceeded the twelve thousand 
mark 


The Exhibits 


Some 282 firms and organizations supplemented 
the program by educational exhibits of teaching 
materials, books, furniture, and school equipment. 
Definite progress was noticeable in the functional 
quality of the displays and the helpful attitude 
of most of the sales and demonstration personnel. 

Recognition of the outstanding service of an 
educator to American education is _ provided 
annually through the “American Education 
Award.” This year the well-deserved tribute was 
given to Dr. Frank Graves who recently retired 
from the office of state commissioner of education 
of New York State. 

Convention gossip predicted that the board of 
directors would take the 1942 convention to 
San Francisco. 


EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC WELL-BEING 


John K. Norton, Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York, N. Y. 


There is great need that we should clearly 
understand the relation of education to economic 
well-being in this period of defense effort. This 
necessity grows out of the fact that we hear 
from certain quarters that the current crisis 
requires restriction of educational opportunity 
and the reduction of educational expenditures 
This demand is made both on economic and on 
patriotic grounds. We are told that school taxes 
and educational opportunities must be cut in 
order that preparedness expenditures may be in- 
creased. We are told that the nation’s safety 
requires this action. 

Can such a policy be justified on sound eco- 
nomic bases? Are those who give such counsel 
in this time of crisis genuine patriots, or are they 
muddleheaded patrioteers? I believe that they 
are the latter. 

A study of the current situation at five critical 
points with reference to the policy which we 
should follow respecting education, taking account 
of economic considerations, justifies the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

First, it would be economic folly to restrict 


educational opportunity and other phases of our 
standard of living until we have taken up the 
very large industrial slack which developed dur- 
ing the 1930's, and have applied it to the 
development of the defense program. 

Second, current proposals to cut educational 
expenditures reflect the economic stagnation and 
defeatist psychology of the 1930's, rather than 
the present high level of business activity. With 
business and income at unprecedented levels and 
going still higher, the funds necessary to finance 
the defense program and other essential public 
services such as education can be raised without 
placing unreasonable burdens on the taxpayer. 

Third, the nature of modern warfare requires 
a high level of technical skill and economic 
competence in the operation of modern military 
equipment, in the production of this equipment, 
and in the duties which fall on the civilian 
population. The failure to maintain an adequate 
level of vocational education during the 1930's 
is already resulting in shortages of an adequate 
supply of trained workers for the defense pro- 
gram and for normal industries. We should not 
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repeat this mistake by restricting education 
during a crisis the duration of which we have 
no way of predicting. Taking account solely of 
war needs, it is wise public policy to maintain 
our educational ramparts. 

Fourth, education is one of the indispensable 
ingredients in building a nation which is eco- 
nomically strong. The perishable nature of the 
contributions of education are such that they 
must be continually replaced. To neglect educa- 
tion for an indefinite period would be economic 
folly. This would be to cut one of the taproots 
of economic strength in a world in which eco- 
nomic power is of crucial and growing impor- 
tance in both peace and war. 

Fifth, those who urge a policy of restricting 
educational opportunity seriously underestimate 
the depth of the current crisis. The economic 
problems and stresses resulting from the applica- 
tion of science, invention, and the power-driven 
machine to industry have caused the overthrow 
of democracy in a number of nations. If the 
United States is to escape a similar fate, it must 
strengthen, rather than deplete, the economic 
literacy and intelligence of its citizenry. 

One final point should be made crystal clear. 
Educators make no request for special considera- 
tion in this period of national emergency. In the 
first world war they showed themselves as willing 
to sacrifice as any other group. They are no 
less patriotic in the crisis we are facing today. 

We would do less than our duty, however, if 
we were not to urge that intelligence should 
mark public policy in this emergency. Every deci- 
sion made affecting education in this period 
should take full account of the importance of 
this service in building a nation sound in spirit, 
mind, and body and qualified to meet all 
demands of this critical epoch in human history 
whether in peace or in war. 


THE CITIZENS OF TOMORROW 


Reverend Ralph W. Sockman, New 
York, N. Y. 

Youth must be made to feel that there is a 
tomorrow worth working for. One of the greatest 
contributions America can make to the world 
in this dark hour is hope. We are the land of 
the American dream. Our fathers from generation 
to generation have been fired with the dream of 
a land wherein life shall be richer — and better, 
with opportunity for every person. For us to lose 
that faith now would be to extinguish one of 
the last beacons in our darkening world. Let us 
not allow the pessimism which is now pervading 
philosophy and theology to invade the minds of 
youth. Let us convince the young that all is not 
over just because everything is interrupted. 

If democracy cannot give youth a dynamic 
social faith, some other political theory will. 
Disillusionment is the soil from which demagogues 
and dictators spring. We must have something to 
believe in, something to hold to. At present 
highest education is failing to give our graduates 
great centralizing, motivating purposes. University 
curriculums are encyclopedic in volume, but the 
students wander aimlessly amid the maze of 
courses; and often come out of college having 
learned a few techniques to live by, but no great 
objectives to live for. 

The goal of individual success, which has been 
emphasized by our go-getter commercialism, is 
not adequate for tomorrow’s citizenship. It 
develops an atomistic society quite as dangerous 
a8 a communistic order. Sand without cement 
does not make a sure foundation. And youth 
trained on an_ individualistic basis lack the 
power to hold together. What we belong to is 
more important than what belongs to us, and 
the young must be made to see this, or democracy 
will disintegrate. 

The regimental governments of Europe which 
treat the young as cannon fodder are desperatelv 
bad; but the perversion of democracy which 
treats government as a pork barrel is not much 





better. We must see that while governments exist 
to guarantee the rights of findividuals, neverthe- 
less, individuals do not receive the blessings of 
their land unless they have a sense of belonging 
to it. We must lose our individualism in group 
life in order to find our individuality. 

At present we are prone to play upon the 
motives of fear and hatred. We can readily 
organize “anti” meetings against some race, some 
nation, some “ism.” But youth nurtured in an 
atmosphere of hatred will grow up stunted in 
soul. It is impossible to keep the school air condi- 
tioned against fear and anger, when these in- 
fluences permeate our homes and motion pictures, 
but teachers must do their best to protect the 
young from deforming race prejudices and 
national hatreds. The school and the church must 
be kept as centers where minds are rallied around 
their loves and hopes rather than around their 
hates and fears. 

The only sane way to make the world safe for 
democracy is to keep democracy out of war. It 
is said that democracies can go to war and then 
return to their democratic principles after the 
struggle is over, as was done twenty vears ago. 
But how can they do it. We are living in a far 
more fluid world than that of the last war. We 
are in the midst of a social revolution so vast 
and deep that to think we can stabilize the world 
by removing a couple of dictators is as futile 


as to think we could calm a storm at sea by 
skimming off the white caps. 
_ Ultimately the best preparedness of any nation 
is not in its immediate material equipment but 
in the mental resourcefulness and the spiritual 
morale of its citizens. We must not allow the 
exigencies of military preparedness to weaken the 
support of education or distort its long-range 
perspectives. The strongest nations tomorrow will 
be those with the firmest faith in their ideals, 
the most effective social organizations, and the 
deepest springs of moral and spiritual power. 
Determined as we are to keep this country at 
peace, we must not allow the citizens of tomorrow 
to become soft. With our emphasis on athletics, 
we are not likely to weaken the bodies of youth. 
But our cult of comfort tends toward a soften- 
ing of character. The idea of sacrifice seems 
unreal to youth. We refuse to hold ourselves up 
to hard situations. We let ourselves off and 
down. We dislike to face hard facts even in our 
thinking, and we have so many escapes, like the 
motion pictures, whereby we can step out of 
stern realities into the romances of pleasant make- 
believe. All this must be curbed. We must 
develop inner stamina, the capacity for straight, 
hard thinking and strong, self-reliant living. We 
have plenty of quick courage, adequate to start 
a war; but we need more fortitude able to 
sustain us in the long hard pull for peace. 


THE PLACE OF THE HIGH SCHOOL IN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Pliny H. Powers, Superintendent of Schools, 
Youngstown, Ohio 


To clarify our thinking let us recall that early 
in June, 1940, Commissioner Studebaker made 
a proposal to train a million and a quarter work- 
ers for national defense trades and occupations 
in a year’s time. The proposal involved: (1) reg- 
ular training of persons enrolled in full-time day 
courses; (2) retraining thousands of unemployed 
adults; (3) the development of short, intensive 
training courses for out-of-school youth and un- 
employed adults; (4) expansion of extension 
courses to increase the skills and efficiency of 
adults employed in industry, and (5) intensive 
short courses in engineering colleges. This pro- 
gram is now in effect. 

We are all aware that there is a_ shortage 
of skilled and semiskilled workers in the defense 
industries. For a quarter of a century we have 
argued that vocational education was a proper 
function of the high school. But in this present 
emergency we can, I think, agree that the sec- 
ondary schools should be used to full capacity 
to train not only the students in school but the 
great number of out-of-school youth and un- 
employed adults. Our efforts should be concen- 
trated on the 12th-year student and the un- 
employed out-of-school youth. We recognize that 
the high school offers some vocational education 
for the professions and training in commercial 
subjects, plus trade courses requiring a high degree 
of skill and related knowledge; but for defense 
purposes these are very limited fields. 

I would specially direct attention to the place 
of the high school in preparing youth for the 
semiskilled occupations. Let us forget the time- 
honored hedges used to excuse our failure to 
meet this problem. We can put aside the argu- 
ment that youth is too immature to make a life 
choice of an occupation. He is not asked to make 
a decision for life and we can put aside the 
argument that employers do not give preference 
to technically trained men. Actually they are 
clamoring for them. 

While there is a great shifting of workers from 
one occupation to another and there are hun- 
dreds of occupations for which the school can 
give no adequate training, there is no reason 
to take a defeatist attitude. The solution is to do 
what we can here and now to provide opportu- 


nities for retraining those individuals who can 
shift from one job to another. We _ have 
repeatedly been told that we should train for 
adaptability; that technological changes make 
jobs obsolete. So they do, but only 10 per cent 
of the working population is engaged in highly 
skilled occupations. What of the other 90 per 
cent? Also, who knows how to train for 
adaptability ? 

Employment opportunities are available in 
specific jobs which require specific training. My 
proposal is that the high school enter this field 
of training for definite semiskilled jobs. There is 
an ever increasing number of such jobs which 
require a reasonably high order of intelligence. 
The value of training for specific jobs is that 
the training can be directed toward the goal 
of immediate employment. Since every com- 
munity is unique in its occupational patterns, 
we come face to face with a need for the knowl- 
edge that is revealed by an up-to-date study of 
the occupational opportunities and trends in our 
communities. This is best revealed by a con- 
tinuous follow-up of graduates and withdrawals. 

It is imperative that we have an advisory 
council of representatives of labor, management, 
business, social service, the federal relief and 
youth programs, the national employment service, 
and other community leaders. Such advisory 
councils are absolutely necessary if the program 
is to have reality. We rely on their judgment 
as to what should be taught and what jobs are 
available. 

Only as our offerings meet the critical exam- 
ination of these committees can we be sure that 
our program will function. Thus far, the com- 
mittee with which I work has approved 35 
distinct courses. I cite our work because our high 
schools are not unlike those of other industrial 
cities. Our high schools have experienced a 
tremendous increase in enrollment and are used 
to capacity. Our budget was just recovering from 
the depression and there is little or no money 
for expansion, but by making full use of federal 
funds we find it unnecessary to make a large 
expenditure of local funds for this purpose. At 
present we are using funds made possible by the 
Smith-Hughes Act, the George Deen Act, the 
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National Defense Program, the NYA, and the 
Nonrural Youth Program. No request for funds 
for operating or equipment has been refused. 

To make our courses function, we must discard 
old ideas about credit, semester length courses, 
and the necessity for full-time instructors. One 
of our greatest difficulties is to find capable 
teachers. We must go to the community, to 
business, to industry and literally requisition out- 
standing people who have skills and knowledge 
which they will share with the youth. With skill- 
ful supervision their work is amazingly effective 
Their contribution may be completed in as few 
as half a dozen class meetings. In my opinion, 
no courses should run longer than 12 weeks 
Courses of six, eight, and ten weeks have proved 
effective in holding the interest of students and 
stimulating the instructor to make every meeting 
worth while. This plan gives an opportunity to 
eliminate without friction both students and 
teachers who are not adapted to their work. 

Beginning courses can be repeated and advanced 
courses offered for students who have demon- 
strated their ability in short unit courses. We 
make a special effort to see that only those skills 
are taught which will function directly in jobs 
which have definite employment possibilities. We 
try to make the school conditions approximate 
actual conditions of employment. There is no 
place for courses based on tradition, visionary 
need, or the erudition of the teacher. The school 
plant should be available for classes at any time 
of day or night, to suit the convenience of the 
students and to utilize to the full its equipment. 
In fact, it may be advisable to offer some courses 
in stores or factory buildings, or wherever equip- 
ment and personnel are available. Although my 
experience has been wholly in industrial cities, 
I have tried to think of the problem from the 
standpoint of the typical American high school. 
All cities have the standard academic high school 
Such a school, with little or no shop equipment, 
presents a real problem in offering specific voca- 
tional training. However, a general industrial-arts 
shop for day classes can be adapted to vocational 
purposes by the addition of a few specialized 
machines. Other facilities can be similarly used 
by persons who are themselves skilled in the 
occupations they are teaching 

High school authorities should be alert to rec 
ognize part-time work experience as a very valu- 
able education asset. No high school program 
should be so rigid as to prevent youth from 
holding a job and continuing his education. In 
fact, every high school principal should assign 
someone to the task of seeking part-time employ- 
ment for students. A counseling service should 
be set up which will provide occupational in- 
formation, teach the personal problems for em 
ployment, and assist pupils to find jobs and make 
proper application for them 

We can do much to improve the occupational 
adjustment of youth. We can increase, through 
training, the productivity even in the most 
menial tasks of those workers who do secure 
employment. Out of these efforts we may find 
some procedures and techniques that will be 
of permanent value in the future vocational 
program of the high school 


AMERICAN IDEALS THROUGH 
RELIGIOUS LIFE 


Henry Lester Smith, Dean, School of Education, 

Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 

Democratic ideals and the ideals of the Chris 
tian religion are in large part identical. In both 
there is a high regard for the sacred personality 
of the individual. Every man, woman, and child 
is worth saving, worth caring for, worth devel 
oping. In both religion and democracy it is in- 
cumbent upon the group to be interested in and 
working for the welfare of the individual. The 
good of the many is considered the good of the 
one, and the good of the individual the good 
of the group 





Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves 
Albany, New York 
Dr. Graves, who retired recently as Com- 
missioner of Education for the Empire 
State, received the 1941 award of the 


Exhibitors’ Association for outstanding 
achievement in Education. 


In democracy and in religion the goals for the 
individual are much the same. Democracy seeks 
to develop a worthy, upright, law-abiding, and 
efficient citizen. Religion seeks to give the in 
dividual a philosophy of life based on right views 
as to a worthy personality, right attitudes toward 
others, right beliefs as to the sacredness of life 
and a Higher Power who guides that life. 

American ideals, the ideals of democracy, and 
the ideals of religion are much the same also 
with respect to the goals of society. Each seeks 
through education and a knowledge of the truth 
to bring society to a high state of development 
in its laws, its institutions, and its economic life 

The value and sacredness of life is one of the 
deep-rooted tenets of the Christian religion 
“Thou shalt not kill” is not only a fundamental 
law, but has become ingrained in the thinking 
and in the emotional reactions of our entire 
population. We seek to protect life with every 
means possible. Our police officers, our laws, our 
segregation of criminals, our charitable institu 
tions and hospitals, our health laws, all are asked 
by the teachings and influences of religion and 
by the church which is the chief institution of 
religion. A second great commandment of our 
religion, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy 
self,” when it is sincerely carried out, definitely 
puts men upon a high level where life is con- 
sidered sacred. These basic principles of religion 
have become the bulwark of liberty in our 
democratic America. They furnish both the 
sanction of law and the security of life. Every 
American citizen can rest assured that so long as 
he himself is law abiding, his person, his family, 
his property, are under the protection of the 
group and that the sanctity of his individual life 
and possessions will not be broken into 

If today there is a growing tendency to get 
control of other men to dominate them and run 
their business, or if there is a growing willing- 
ness to be dependent upon other men and to 
permit others to carry the burden, the cause is 
not to be laid at the door of religion. Rather, 
it may be shown that such ‘tendencies are the 
result of neglect in cultivating a truly religious 
life. The spirit of the Christian religion as 
evidenced by the belief that “I am my brother’s 


keeper” cannot be harmonized with “I will let 
my brother keep me.” 

The American ideal of security and mutual 
protection is also a corollary and result of the 
religious principles mentioned. This ideal is set 
over against individual independence as a balance. 
We believe strongly in personal freedom. and in 
liberty of action—but only in so far as these 
are in harmony with general welfare. The 
security of the group is to be protected against 
any depredations of an individual. 

The bearing of one another’s burdens is defi- 
nitely one of our religious ideals. In our civic 
life this will be evidenced in sharing the responsi- 
bilities of good government. A spirit of coopera- 
tion, a willingness to sacrifice time and effort in 
helping to establish and enforce laws, and to 
organize and carry on the necessary governmental 
institutions and processes are the natural out- 
come of a true spirit of altruism. 

A most important effect of a religious life 
upon American ideals is in the realm of peace 
and happiness in both the individual and society. 
Man’s quest for peace of mind and for spiritual 
happiness is never ended until he finds them in 
religion. Material goods, knowledge, science, a 
busy life in various activities are all lacking in 
that element which satisfies the spirit of man. 
This element is furnished by religion which gives 
to life a high purpose and spiritual objectives. 

A final and most important way in which a 
religious life contributes to the developing and 
preservation of American ideals is through help- 
ing the individual to develop a good moral char- 
acter and to live a worthy moral life. The heart 
of the Christian religion is morality. Goodness, 
purity, holy living, righteousness, justice, etc., are 
its essential elements. To attain these ideals is 
the Christian’s great concern; and in the attain- 
ing of them he has the help of religious teaching 
and religious training. 

It seems evident then that the greater the 
number of individuals whose lives are touched 
by deep religious experiences, whose ideals are 
in accord with the high morality of religion, and 
whose conduct is governed by worthy religious 
principles, the greater will be the probability of 
our attaining and holding a high type of Amer- 
ican democracy 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE HIGH SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM IN TERMS OF NATIONAL 
DEFENSE NEEDS 


Herold C. Hunt, Superintendent of Schools, 
Kansas City, Missouri 

In their eagerness to cooperate to the fullest 
in the program of national defense, educators are 
only too apt to become enmeshed in the mecha- 
nisms of vocational training, to the exclusion of 
other equally, if not more, important avenues of 
approach in defense education. As has been so 
often expressed, there are three major highways 
in education for the common defense — the high- 
way of democratic defense, the highway of voca- 
tional defense, and the highway of health defense 
The high school curriculum must be modified and 
improved to transport pupils along all of these 
highways toward the main destination of total 
defense. 

In attempting to provide, almost in advance 
of their vears, skilled technicians for defense in- 
dustries, thereby supplementing the nation’s 
emergency adult defense program which is busily 
engaged in turning out such workers on short 
order, the high schoool must not lose sight of its 
basic objective of producing, first, true citizens 
of a democracy, versed in the meaning and 
understanding of democratic citizenship in all its 
implications, and experienced in the actual prac- 
tice of democracy by living it throughout their 
entire educational career. Coupled with this 


understanding and practice of democracy is also 
the attribute of critical thought and careful 
evaluation permitting interpretation of current 
events in the light of their effect on and im- 
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plications for democracy. The highway of dem- 
ocratic defense has its foundation in the school 
in general, the high school in particular. 

As regards education for vocational defense, 
the high school curriculum must be revised to 
provide vocational] preparation leading to voca- 
tional competency in all walks of life. There is 
a vast difference between vocational preparation 
and vocational training. The former is within 
the province of the high school, as it is concerned 
with the development of good work habits, pride 
in accomplishment, and ability to see a job 
through. The latter should be reserved for the 
specialized adult defense schools, or actual job 
experience. Also to be included in the high school 
curriculum for vocational defense are such items 
as emphasis on conservation of both effort and 
resources, resulting in wise consumption of each 
in times of emergency. 

In the realm of health defense, the high school 
curriculum should be adjusted for a major offen- 
sive. Foundations of physical fitness for military 
service and for healthful civilian living in times 
of stress should be strongly laid in the secondary 
school, as well as a broad knowledge of essential 
health information and of preventive and 
remedial health measures to suit all occasions 
Such education clears the way for the more 
specific technical, or even military, tasks beyond 
high school. 

The best defense of democracy is a nation of 
healthy, well-rounded individuals, capable of 
critical thought and with ability for problem 
solving. The high school curriculum should be 
designed to turn out such individuals, and high 
school education should provide an endowment 
of complete understanding of the meaning, work- 
ing, and significance of the democracy to be 
defended. 


APPRECIATION AND LOYALTY FOR 
AMERICAN IDEALS THROUGH 
FAMILY IDEALS 
Angelo Patri, New York, N. Y. 

Every American home cherishes ideals for its 
children. Every home clings to ideals that have 
always prevailed in this country. However, vague 
they may be in our minds, however befogged in 
our practice, every home clings to them and 
endeavors to instill them into the minds of its 
children. Yes indeed —every parent says “My 
child shall be finer, stronger, better than any 

who have gone before. 

He shall be independent, stand on his own feet 
and carry his share of the load, and lend a hand 
to his neighbor. 

He shall be free to be, to do, to choose what 
is best for him in life. 

He shall respect the rights, the feelings, the 
property of his fellows. 

He shall learn to work, to respect the labor of 
others, to serve in his turn wherever needed. 

He must respect his neighbors’ traditions in art, 
custom, and religion as he expects them to 
respect his. 

He must give as well as take and understand 
that life goes forward by the united effort of 
friendly people the wide world over. 

These are American ideals, ways of democratic 
life, and the American home must cradle and 
nurture them to maturity in their children’s 
growth. Just how are they to be realized and 
strengthened to function fully in our national 
life ? 

First to remember is this: What fathers and 
mothers are the children to become; what the 
parents do the children do in ever heightening 
degree. Example is the best of all teachers and 
experience the most illuminating instructor. To 
fit children to live in this democratic country 
home life must reflect the democratic attitudes. 

The basic experience children meet and need is 
obedience to parental authority. The quality of 
this obedience is of vital importance to the 
development of the right attitudes in children 
It must be wise, kind, firm, having as its first 
cause the good of the child, present and future 





I must emphasize the fact that spiritual growth 
comes by practice of spiritual living. Here as 
elsewhere parents must take the lead. Daily living 
is the best kind of prayer; daily practice the best 
kind of instruction; daily example the whole of 
religious instruction. 

Parents in their position of leadership and 
responsibility should not want, and should not 
allow, the training of their children to be pushed 
out of the home and into the school and the 
church. Home is the child’s first school, and the 
most effective one; mother is the child’s first 
teacher and the most influential one. What school 
teaches must get the seal of approval from the 
home, or fail. What the church announces must 
have the hearty “Amen” of father and mother 
and the family to make it effective. Home is the 
cornerstone of the nation, of the whole social 
structure. Make no mistake about this. Home has 
the first and the last word in all that concerns 
its children. All other forces are secondary. The 
life of the nation depends upon the health, the 
strength, and the unity of the family. 


TRENDS IN TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
Hazel Davis, Washington, D. C. 

The average annual salary of all teachers, 
principals, and supervisors is estimated to be well 
above $1,400 at the present time. Rural teachers 
are far below the national average, receiving 
probably less than $1,000 as an average for the 
current year. Salary schedules are in effect in 
nearly all large cities and in more than half of 
the smaller cities; the majority of them provide 
lower salaries for grade school teachers than for 
high school, but at least a third have removed 
these differentials, and the number with a single 
salary schedule is rapidly increasing. There is a 
tendency for annual increments on the salary 
schedule to extend over a longer period of years, 
and for maximum salaries to be higher. The 
depression years have seen a slight increase in 
the number of schedules providing salary dif- 
ferentials for men teachers. Efforts continue to 
be made to recognize merit in salary schedule 
provisions, but practices vary greatly and some- 
times represent exceptions to the schedule rather 
than formal provisions of the schedules them- 
selves. There is a marked increase in the degree 
of teacher participation in the preparation of 
salary schedules. 

To project these trends into the future is 
difficult. So far as immediate prospects are con- 
cerned, the business analysts are foreseeing mod- 
erate increases in costs of living and industrial 
wages. If history repeats itself, teachers’ salaries 
will rise also, but less rapidly than industrial 
salaries and wages. If war comes, it is doubt- 
ful whether all our governmental controls will be 
able to prevent a sudden upward trend in prices, 
although it may not be so extreme as it was 25 
vears ago. It might be safe to predict an increase 
in the proportion of single salary schedules, and 
a further spread of the plan of providing incre- 
ments over a longer span of years, to reach a 
higher maximum salary for the teacher who 
makes a life career of teaching. There seems to 
be every indication, too, that teachers will take 
an even larger share in helping to draft salary 
policies. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SCHOOL 
BOARDS ASSOCIATIONS MEETS 


Important progress in defining the scope and 
functions of the National Council of School 
Boards Associations was made at Atlantic Citv. 
February 24, 1941, when under the dvnamic 
leadership of Mrs. I. E. Porter. of California, 
and Mr. W. A. Clifford. of New York State, the 
organization held its first annual meeting and 
listened to a series of discussions on its own 
opportunities. 

Speaking on the “Organization of State Asso 
ciations of School-Board Members,” Dr. Alonzo 
G. Grace. Commissioner of Education for Con- 
necticut, spoke of his experience in initiating a 
state association which is making as its first 


work the self-education of its members in the 
duties of boards of education. A manual inter- 
preting the school laws of the state has been 
developed and a study is being made of more 
democratic and effective methods of teacher 
selection. 

President I. E. Porter, in her presidential 
address, made clear that it will be the purpose 
of the Council to act as a clearinghouse of 
information between the existing state associa- 
tions so that these may better serve in protect- 
ing, maintaining, and advancing the public 
schools: This may best be done by: (1) aiding 
the state association’s exchange information on 
legislation, (2) by inspiring informal participation 
in public relations, (3) by considering and 
promoting teacher welfare as an element in school 
improvement, (4) by promoting adequate school 
support, (5) by aiding in bettering the school 
plant, (6) by helping improve educational oppor- 
tunity through equalized support, and (7) by 
understanding the new responsibility for national 
defense. 

Dr. John K. Norton, of New York City, set 
up six main “Functions of a Dynamic Council of 
State School-Boards Associations.” Of these the 
most important in the speaker’s opinion are the 
encouragement of state associations and their 
assistance through mutual exchange of informa- 
tion on current problems. The national council 
must improve the service of members of local 
school boards by assisting in the education of new 
members, by outlining to all members their true 
functions, and by co-ordinating the functions of 
school boards and professional schoolmen. The 
problem of the function of the schools in a 
democracy must be restudied cooperatively by 
school boards and educators, and members of 
boards must prepare themselves to answer the 
attacks on education which are certain to come 
in the near future. The school boards must learn 
to work together and intelligently for education. 

The most impressive paper of the session was 
that read by Ira E. Garman, past president of 
the Illinois State Association of School Boards, 
who has achieved in two years magnificent results 
in the form of legislation and cooperative action. 
The Illinois Association has a state appropriation 
of $15,000 for research and the employment of 
a director, and has caused the organization of 
18 regional groups. Its advisory board cooperates 
with the various professional and civic organ- 
izations in promoting legislation. It enjoys the 
services of an advisory committee made up of 
college professors of school administration and 
school-board members who meet in monthly 
sessions to thresh out problems and programs 
for the advancement of school interests. 

The practical details of an immediate program 
of action in several fields was discussed by Mr. 
W. A. Clifford, of New York State. 

President W. A. Marshall, of the New York 
City board of education, warned the group that 
a new smear campaign against education is 
beginning, and school boards will shortly be 
compelled to fight the reactionary activities of 
groups whose ultimate purpose is to reduce 
school support. 

Dr. Paul Mort, of New York, urged federal 
support of local education in order that the 
coming period of attention to federal defense 
shall not become a period of severe loss to educa- 
tion. If we give all our energies to defense, what 
we are defending will die. Home rule is essential 
for educational welfare. This is particularly true 
of those relatively few school districts which are 
willing and able to do more than the average for 
education and who serve as valuable experimental 
areas for new ideas and theories in organization 
and method, and new services to pupils and com- 
munities. The school boards — not the teachers — 
are the true leaders of public opinion and support 
of education. 

Mrs. I. E. Porter, Bakersfield, Calif., was 
re-elected president of the Council, and Mr. W. 
4. Clifford, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., was re-elected 
secretary -treasurer. 
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Reorganization in School 
Administration 


CCASIONALLY, a board of education comes under 
O public scrutiny in that somebody has discovered weak- 
nesses and shortcomings in its administrative policies and 
procedures. There are those in every community who keep an 
eye on the school authorities and who criticize departures and 
failures in the management of the educational system. 

While great progress has been made within the past three 
decades in clarifying the functions of school-administrative 
bodies and in the techniques employed in running the public 
schools, it can by no means be claimed that perfection is 
within reach of any community. 

There was a time when boards of education were large and 
cumbersome, and when boards as bodies not only usurped 
many of the duties assigned to the professional factors, but 
many individual members assumed authority in matters that 
came clearly within the province of the superintendent of 
schools and the professional workers. The remedy had its be- 
ginning with smaller boards, longer tenure, nonpolitical elec- 
tions, and representation at large. The evils arising from dis- 
trict or ward representation and party affiliations were largely 
overcome. The policy-making function of the modern board 
of education, as well as the executive status of the superin- 
tendent of schools, were brought into bold relief and the rela- 
tions between the two were clearly defined in theory and 
in law. 

While it may be said that the changes in the main have 
been accepted by the members of school-administrative bodies, 
it remains that the status of the superintendent is not in most 
instances definitely fixed. Practically every important school 
survey of recent years has pointed to the need of more clearly 
defining the place of the superintendent, of giving him initia- 
tive in all professional matters, and of routing through his 
office the flow of purely business affairs. On the part of school- 
hoard members and school-business executives there has been 
considerable resistance to this clearly logical request, usually 
because of the fear that the professional superintendent has 
insufficient knowledge and skill in the solution of technical, 
financial, and business management problems or is not in 
position to resist certain pressures. Generally speaking, the 
smaller the community the less inclined are the school boards 
to recognize the superintendent’s true chief 
executive. 


position as 


In at least three important cities a reorganization of the 
school-administrative plan is under consideration. In St. Louis, 
the fight centers around the entire scope and function of the 
several factors in the administrative machinery. The exact 
line of demarcation between the board of education and the 
superintendent is the subject of much debate. In Gary, Ind., 
a similar controversy centers around the business management 
of the schools and the advisability of employing a manager 
as an assistant superintendent. In Pittsburgh, Pa., the Strayer 
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survey recommends greater clarification of the superintend. 
ent’s powers and of the duties of the minor executives. 

A still newer factor in the administrative setup of city 
school systems arises from the demands of teachers for par- 
ticipation in the initial discussions of school policies and in 
the selection of teaching aids and the modification of cur- 
ricular offerings and teaching methods. If school boards have 
been fearful that superintendents are gaining too great au- 
thority at the expense of the lay representatives of the com- 
munity, the teachers have been no less concerned for an 
opportunity of self-expression and participation in the con- 
duct of the schools. 

The greatest troubles in school-administrative service have 
been in communities where practices have been intrenched 
for many years and where there has been an overemphasis 
on the powers and prerogatives of either the board of educa 
tion on the one hand, or the superintendent on the other. 
There can be no progress in any school system unless there 
is a constant reconsideration of administrative organization 
and of policies and procedures so that the conduct of the 
schools is thoroughly in harmony with the spirit of the times 
and the needs of the local situation. 

After all is said and done it remains that progress in school 
administration cannot be continuous unless there is growth 
in the quality and ability of the membership of boards and 
a corresponding growth in the professional stature of the 
superintendents. The board members need more information 
concerning their functions and duties and more mastery ol 
the purpose and the program of the educational system. They 
must be truly men of affairs, who have the broad purposes of 
schools as their only basis of action. There is similarly a great 
need for growth on the part of the superintendents as educa- 
tional statesmen. 


How a Superintendent Begins 
His Job 

HE entrance of a school superintendent upon a new posi- 
‘Rian is usually a matter of community interest and con- 
cern. The teaching personnel, press. and public await some 
word from him as to any definite opinions he may entertain 
and the will of his 
administration. 


policies he enforce in the course 

The new school superintendent who is cautious and circum- 
spect will usually wait until he has familiarized himself with 
local conditions before he gives public utterance as to any 
plans he may have in mind. He may give voice to the accepted 
fundamentals in the field of popular education, but refrain 
from committing himself on controversial questions of local 
import. 

The advent of a new man chosen to serve a school system as 
its superintendent is subject to first impressions which may be 
favorable or unfavorable. He may draw to his support those 
with whom he is about to be associated by his personality and 
the tact and judgment he exercises in his contacts. 

In the light of the foregoing it becomes interesting to point 
to the manner adopted by some school superintendents in 
making their entrance environment. When 


into a new 


Theodore J. Jenson appeared as the newly chosen superintend- 
ent before the board of education of Fond du Lac, Wis., re- 
cently, he said: 
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I come to you with an earnest desire to learn about your city and 
school and to dedicate myself to a continuance of progress of everything 
that is for the good of this community, and especially the youth of your 
city. I have no prejudices, pet peeves, hobbies, or axes to grind. As your 
executive I am at your service to carry out and promote the policies 
adopted by this group and to provide professional advice and assistance. 
I come with but two preconceived notions relative to my professional 
philosophy : ae 

1. Our primary function and single dominating purpose should be to 
foster, maintain, and continually re-evaluate and improve the educational 
opportunities and experiences for the youth of our city. 

2. Such a program can be most effectively and efficiently accomplished 
through: i 

a) Cooperative effort and effective unity of all concerned: citizens, 
board of education, superintendent, principals, supervisors, teachers, custo- 
dians, and students. 

b) Orderly and businesslike procedures in all our personal and _ profes- 
sional contacts and functions. 

c) Complete and thorough understanding and acceptance of our responsi- 
bilities and their related connections with the total picture of education 
in Fond du Lac. 

d) Leadership that is sympathetic with and understanding of the prob- 
lems that come before us. 

e) The recognition that each of us who is closely related to our program 
is the best salesman of education to a consuming public who have every 
right to expect their money’s worth. 


The introduction was not only in keeping with the best 
thought in the school-administrative service, but was expressed 
by one who approached a new task with enthusiasm and a 
determination to give to that task the best that was in him. 
It is an approach such as this that inspires confidence and will 
enlist the cooperation that a school superintendent must have 
if he is to succeed in his work. 


Better Vocational Education Needed 


TH imminent threats of war and the desperate needs of 
defense have caused school authorities to probe their 
consciences concerning the vocational education program. 
With typical unselfish devotion school authorities have jumped 
into the task of carrying on the vast programs of “refresher” 
training for the defense industries and have begun courses pro- 
viding initial training in the many related occupations. School 
plants have been opened 24 hours per day, supervisory staffs 
are being worked to the breaking point, and sacrifices of funds 
and materials are being made in full realization of the dangers 
confronting the country. 

Perhaps the present dilemma of the nation will lead to a 
more generous consideration of the entire problem of voca- 
tional education so that something will be done to provide in- 
school training for the two millions of boys and girls who are 
annually entering some 3000 different occupations. Back in 
1933, David Snedden observed: 


Our present plans for vocational training are undemocratic, because we 
actually do provide the most expensive and best system of professional- 
level school vocational educations in the world in our thousand professional 


colleges — but only for persons most favored by natural heredity and 
favorable financial environment; and because for the vast majority, 
embracing especially all of those of less than best native ability and 


endowment, we not only provide almost no ful'y functional school voca- 
ional educations, but we complacently disregard the progressive changes 
iN modern economic production which render historic apprenticeship meth- 


ods less effectual, and “pick-up” or “trial-and-error” methods more waste 


tul and hazardous. 


While it is true that much has been done since 1933 to 
prepare boys and girls for the service occupations, for farming, 
and a variety of mechanical vocations, it must be admitted 
that only the surface has been scratched in the variety of the 
occupations taught and in the adaptation of the courses open 
lo young folk of less than average ability. 
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Merit Plan for Nonteaching Employees 


CHOOL authorities are conscious that no generally ac- 
S cepted plan for the appointment of nonteaching em- 
ployees of city school systems has been formulated. While 
this may be due to the fact that the noninstructional services 
in a school system are so diversified that uniform rules cannot 
well govern, it is also, due to the fact that the educational 
importance of the work of clerks, stenographers, accountants, 
secretaries, custodians, etc., has not been fully recognized. 

School authorities in most cities and towns have prided 
themselves on the idea that practically all appointments are 
made without political considerations, that the executives are 
able to judge the personality and general educational qualifi- 
cations of applicants, and that the entire problem is so occa- 
sional and simple that nothing need be done about it. This 
complacent attitude is unfortunately the cause of numerous 
errors and points to the need of well-defined principles of 
selection and definitely high standards of appointment. 

A recent tendency in employment suggests the need of 
better methods of selecting nonteaching personnel. In every 
type of occupation the element of permanence is a character- 
istic that is becoming more universal. Persons who enter a 
form of remunerative activity are: more than ever inclined to 
remain for long periods and even for life where there is any 
measure of security, fair pay, and social satisfaction. The 
difficulty of getting especially industrial or commercial jobs 
after forty, the hope of an old-age annuity, the priority rights 
acquired after some years of service, all are receiving recogni- 
tion from employable young people. 

In the schools, even the smallest school district can apply 
the fundamental techniques of civil service in engaging its 
clerks, custodians, secretaries, attendance officers, etc. A 
maximum age limit, satisfactory physical requirements, a 
minimum of a high school education, a well-chosen mental 
and personality test, proven moral character are the very 
minimum of a framework on which a school executive can 
erect a valuable statement of requirements. For such services 
as nursing, attendance work, stationary engineering, account- 
ing, and building superintendence there are definite license 
requirements in most states to which some experience or at 
least an internship can be added as a requirement. 

The time is not ripe for state minimum requirements in 
most nonteaching school jobs. But every school board can 
set up a form of test through which reasonably certain results 
can be achieved. The central office staff of every large city 
school system necessarily includes some specialists who are 
chosen either because of preparation for their chosen field or 
past experience in the same, and are exempt from the tests 
just suggested. 

The orderly and smooth administration of a school system 
is augmented and strengthened by the efficiency of the non- 
teaching personnel, hence caution and care should be exer- 
cised in choosing those who enter that service. 





In the reaction from the dominance of religion in education, 
the pendulum has swung to the opposite extreme until now men 
and women graduate from the majority of our colleges without 
ever suspecting that religion and the knowledge of it are vital 
factors in any education for living which is worthy of the name. 

Wilford O. Cross. 
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Indianapolis Surveys Its 
High School Graduates w. A. Evans' 


What happens to Indianapolis youth after 
they are graduated from high school has been 
the subject of study by Indianapolis school 
officials. At the instance of DeWitt S. Morgan, 
superintendent of schools, the Indianapolis 
high school principals made a follow-up survey 
of the boys and girls graduated from the 
Indianapolis high schools 10 years ago. The 
results of the survey, made during 1940, have 
been compiled and analyzed by H. L. Harsh- 
man, director of administrative research of 
the Indianapolis public schools. 

Ten years ago last June, 1991 pupils were 
graduated from the six Indianapolis public 
high schools. In the survey made during the 
past year, a report was received, either by 
mail or through personal interviews by high 
school teachers, from 1201 graduates, or 60 
per cent. Although the survey did not reach 
100 per cent of the graduates, the 60-per-cent 
coverage, a high percentage for such surveys, 
gives a fairly accurate picture of the entire 
group, Mr. Harshman said. 

One of the most significant findings was that 
92.8 per cent of the boys, and 40.7 per cent 
of the girls, who were graduated ten years 
ago were employed at private employment at 
the time of the survey in 1940. The fact that 
73.9 per cent of the girl graduates were 
married, and only a third of those married 
continue to work for wages, accounts for the 
low percentage of girl graduates now employed. 
Thus, only 50 per cent of the girl graduates 
were available for employment at wages. 

The average weekly wage of 399 boys and 
222 girls who reported on their wages, was 
$35.34 for the boys, and $22.72 for the girls. 
What the average wage would be if all of the 
graduates reported is a question to which no 
one knows the answer. However, Mr. Harsh- 
man holds that the average would be higher 
because many of those who did not report 
were practicing medicine, or law, or were 
engaged in business for themselves. 

Twenty-five per cent of the boys and 23 
per cent of the girls employed were working 
in the clerical-sales field. The others were 
scattered throughout a wide variety of occupa- 
tions. The fact that the graduates were em- 
ployed in such a great variety of occupations 
has a direct bearing on the courses of study 
that must be offered by the high schools. A 
broad curriculum offering numerous courses 
of instruction is necessary in order to prepare 
boys and girls for the numerous fields of 
occupations, school officials said. 

A definite correlation between the average 
grades of the high school students and their 
average weekly wages 10 years after grad- 
uation was indicated. The boys who made 
A’s in their high school work were making an 
average of $38.72 a week; the boys who 
made B’s in high school were making $35.96 
a week; and the boys who made C’s were 
making an average of $30.90 a week. The 
girls who made A’s in high school were making 
an average of $27.34 a week; those who made 
B’s were earning $21.43 a week; and those 
who made C’s were getting only $17.36 a week. 


Graduates Remain in Home Community 


Indianapolis high school graduates continue to 
live in Indianapolis; they marry and make their 
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A follow-up of Indianapolis high 
school graduates showed that ten years after 
graduation: 

More than nine out of ten of the boys 
(92.8%) and four out of ten girls (40.7%) were 
employed at private employment. The average 
weekly wages of those reporting were: boys, 
$35.34; girls, $22.72. 

Almost eight out of ten of the graduates 
(79.5%) continued to live in Indianapolis. 
Almost two of each ten of the boys and girls 
(18.9%) own their own homes. 

More than four out of ten (40.8%) of the 
graduates attended college. Of those who at- 
tended college, 52.5 per cent 
graduate. 


survey 


remained to 


homes in their own community, for the most 
part. Approximately 80 per cent of the 1930 class 
continue to live in Indianapolis 10 years after 
graduation. Almost 19 per cent of them now 
own their own homes, or are buying them. About 
28 per cent of the graduates live with their 
relatives. This corresponds roughly to the per- 
centage of graduates still unmarried at the time 
of the survey. 

“It is obvious that the great majority of 
Indianapolis boys and girls graduate from our 
high schools make their homes in the city and 
become substantial citizens,” said Superintendent 
Morgan. “The investment made by the com- 
munity in the training of its youth will bring 
returns in the future life of this city. The better 
training we can give these young people the 
greater will be the returns on the community's 
investment.” 

Approximately 71 per cent of the boys and 
girls have been married in the 10-year interval 
from 1930 to 1940. Of this number, approxi- 
mately 4.1 per cent of the boys and girls who 
were married had received a divorce. It has been 
estimated that, for the nation as a whole, about 
6 per cent of the marriages result in divorces, 
most of which occur during the first seven years 
of married life. The indication is that the Indian- 
apolis high school graduates do better than 
average in making a success of marriage. 

An inverse ratio is shown between average 
grades made in high school and marriage; only 
37.5 per cent of the boys who made A’s were 
married within 10 years after graduation, whereas 
75.3 per cent of those who made C’s in high 
school were married. For the girls a_ similar 
relationship is shown; approximately 66.8 per 
cent of the girls who made A’s married within 
10 years after graduation, whereas 84.1 per cent 
of the girls who made C’s were married. Slightly 
out of line with the general correlation, however, 
is the fact that 60 per cent of the boys and girls 
who made A plus were married. 

From the fact that the highest percentage of 
marriages was among the pupils who made rela- 
tively lower grades in high school, school officials 
do not infer that those who made higher grades 
looked askance at matrimony; most of the stu- 
dents with the lower avefages did not go to 
college; the boys went immediately into industry 
and business and made economic and _ social 
adjustments at an earlier age than the pupils 
with the higher grades who went on to college 
Going to college postpones marriage, and many 
of the girls with the higher grades chose a career 
rather than marriage. The fact that 60 per cent 
of the boys who made A pluses, and 60 per cent 
of the girls who made A pluses were married 
substantiates this view. 


As to their education school, 


beyond high 
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40.8 per cent of the graduates attended college, 
and 21.4 per cent were graduated from college, 
In other words, of those who attended college, 
slightly more than one half remained to graduate. 

A definite correlation was shown between the 
average grade made in high school and whether 
the graduates went to college and graduated. 
Ninety-three and three tenths per cent of the 
A plus boys, 58.2 per cent of the A boys, 578 
per cent of the B boys, and 29.1 per cent of the 
C boys went to college. For the girls the rela- 
tionship is approximately the same. 


Correlation Between Grades and Colleges 

The correlation between the grades made in 
high school and length of time spent in college 
also was definitely shown. Eighty-six and one 
half per cent of the boys who made an average 
of A plus in high school were graduated from 
college; 40.7 per cent of the boys who made 
A’s in high school were graduated from college; 
24.1 per cent of the boys who made B’s in high 
school were graduated from college and 6.6 per 
cent of the boys who made C’s in high school 
were graduated from college. A similar correlation 
is shown for the girls. 

Of particular importance to the community is 
the fact that approximately 7 per cent of the 
A p.us boys, 41 per cent of the A boys, 12.5 per 
cent of the A plus girls, and 47 per cent of the 
A girls, did not go to college. Whether these 
young people with high scholastic rating were 
unable to attend college because of economic 
conditions in the home, or because of no desire 
for further education, or because they found 
attractive opportunities for social and economic 
adjustments immediately after graduation, school 
officials do not know. 

Of significance to school administrators is the 
fact that less than 30°per cent of the boys who 
made an average of C, and less than 22 per 
cent of the girls who made an average of C 
went to college.{ On the basis of percen- 
tages, the chances are two to. one that 
the average C boy in high school will not 
go to college, and they are three to one that the 
average C girl in high school will not go to 
college. These pupils, plus many others of higher 
grade averages, make up approximately 60 per 
cent of the graduating class for whom high school 
is the last formal training. In planning the 
courses of study for these pupils, a program of 
training which may ignore college entrance 
requirements and offer more specialized training 
for business and industry should be provided, 
school officials believe. 

For 36.9 per cent of the boys, high school 
was the last formal school training they had. 
This was true for 43.3 per cent of the girls. 
These groups attended neither college nor special 
schools after graduating from high school. How- 
ever, 31.3 per cent of the girls took special 
training in other schools after graduation. Of the 
boys, 15.5 per cent took other special training 
after graduation. 

The survey shows that the girl graduates were 
doing more reading of current books than were 
the boys. However, most of the boys indicated 
that they were reading technical magazines of 
value in connection with their work. The girls, 
on the other hand, were reading magazines of 
special interest to them. 


Subjects Which Give Most Satisfaction 

One of the questions asked in the survey was 
“In your opinion, what subjects taken in high 
school have given you (outside of employment) 
the most satisfaction in life?” In answer, the 
boys listed of most importance, English, social 
science, mathematics, industrial-arts courses, and 
science. The girls listed English, social science, 
home economics, music, foreign language, com- 
mercial courses, and art. 

In answer to the question “What subjects 
which you took in high school directly helped 
to get employment?” the boys listed English, 
mathematics, shop, and science; the girls listed 
commercial courses, English, home economics, 
and mathematics. 

All the data gathered by the survey will be 

(Concluded on page 97) 
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YOU CAN INCREASE TEACHING EFFICIENCY WITH 
Yabods. STEEL FRAME TABLES 








Typing Class using Peabody No. 240-T steel standard typing tables and 
Peabody No. 264 adjustable swivel chairs 





Map Making Project Using No. 250 Table, 
No. 230 Steel Frame Chairs. 





72 table; No. 230 chairs Resisting Tops 


PEABODY TABLES FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
WITH PEABODY STEEL FRAME CHAIRS TO MATCH 


For typing classrooms, study halls, libraries, cafeterias, in class rooms, laboratories and vocational 
classes where good tables are necessary, you'll find Peabody Steel Frame Tables the most practical 
and most efficient. With Peabody Tables use Peabody Steel Frame Chairs. These sturdy, form fitting, 
correct posture chairs come in 5 heights and give you correct height for various grades and heights 


of tables 


Write today for the Peabody Catalog of Steel Frame Tables and Steel Frame Chairs. In this catalog 
you will find tables and chairs that will meet every table and chair requirement at prices suprisingly 


attractive, The catalog is free. Write for it at once. 


Peabody No. 250 Table with No. 230 Steel Frame Chairs. 
Instruction in homemaking—No. 250, 30x All Tables made with Birch, Linoleum or Black Acid 


Peabody Tables supplement existing seating. They are just 
the thing for handling students, who require just a little more 
of teacher's attention in order to keep abreast of the class. 
Peabody Steel Frame Tables meet the requirements for 
handling group activities properly. Map building, chart 
making, art projects, displays, group study and a long 
variety of group activities, now encouraged in all grades, 


are best handled with Peabody Tables and steel frame chairs. 


Peabody Steel Frame Tables are rigid, sturdy, long lived 
tables that can take hard use. They come in different widths 
and lengths and in all heights suitable for pupils of all ages 
ranging from kindergarten to college. Investigate your class- 
rooms, put in Peabody Tables and Chairs, then see how 


they actually do increase teaching efficiency. 





PEABODY SEATING Co., Box 4 North Manchester, Ind. Peabody Natural Science Table with black sald resisting top; 


No. 240, size 24x48, two compartment bookrack. 


Without Labodys Quotation You're Not Ready to Buy 

















Enlisting School Officers 
in the Solution of, Education Problems 


This discussion is based on an inquiry sent 
to secretaries of school-board associations 
listed in the 1940 educational directory of the 
United States Office of Education. All states 
except Delaware were included. The letter 
was sent also to secretaries of state education 
associations in state for which no school-board 
association was recorded. 


I. Extent of School-Board Associations 

Of the 35 states from which replies have 
been received 26 are reported to have organ- 
izations of school boards. Twenty-one associa- 
tions are stated to be independent, and five 
are departments of the state education asso- 
ciations. One association failed to report. The 
Idaho report states that there are in existence 
a few unaffiliated county school-board organ 
izations throughout the state 


II. Support of School-Board 
Organizations 


The majority of school-board associations 
receive their financial support wholly from 
memberships, which in most instances are 
paid by the boards. In 19 states the associa- 
tion is supported by dues from the school 
boards as a whole, supplemented in some 
cases by funds from other sources. The only 
states in which the associations are reported 
as being supported entirely on_ individual 
membership dues from board members are 
Kansas, Minnesota, and Tennessee. In three 
other states — Florida, Michigan, and South 
Dakota—the individual dues are _ supple- 
mented by funds from the state education as- 
sociation. In the cases of South Dakota and 
Florida, the local school boards also make 
contributions. In Arizona the funds for the 
support of the association comes from the 
office of the county superintendent of schools. 
The school-board association in New Mexico 
is supported by individual board-member dues 
and school-board dues paid out of public 
funds. Illinois is the only state in which a con- 
tribution is made directly by the state legisla- 
ture for the support of the school-board 
association. 


III. Types of Organizations and 
Meetings 


Reports from all states, except Arizona and 
Idaho, indicate state méetings and organiza- 
tions. In the two states named, county meet- 
ings only are held. In nine states, namely, 
Iowa, Kansas, Montana, New Mexico, South 
Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Wisconsin, and 
Wyoming, state meetings only are held. A 
combination of state and regional meetings 
are reported in six states as follows: Florida, 
Georgia, Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, Neb- 
raska, and Pennsylvania. Regional and county 
meetings are held in California, Indiana, New 
York, and North Carolina. 


IV. Promotion of Attendance 


In the promotion of attendance, notice by 
letter to board members and city school su- 
perintendents seems to be the chief means 


tResearch Director, Illinois Association of School 


Boards 


Glenn K. Kelly’ 





The state school-board association is rapidly 
becoming a strong force for better schools and 
for more effective school-board service. The 
status of 26 associations is outlined. 


used. This method is reported as used by 22 
associations. Two associations not using 
this method are North Carolina and South 
Dakota, where the school superintendents 
only are contacted. In North Dakota and 
Florida, no method of promoting attendance 
is reported. Personal contacts, announce- 
ments in education magazines, and newspapers 
are used by two associations each. 


V. Promotion of Membership 
The methods employed in promoting mem- 
bership follow a pattern similar to the method 
of promoting attendance. Letters to board 
members and superintendents are used by 16 


associations. Other methods employed, 

together with frequency of use are as follows 
Personal contact ; 
County superintendents : 2 
State department of education 2 
City superintendents only .. 3 


State education association 1 

In New Jersey each board is a member by 
law. In Indiana all boards of towns and cities 
automatically are considered members. Re- 
ports from these two states, however, indi- 
cate that the collection of dues still remains 
a problem. 


VI. Membership Percentages 

The methods of counting memberships 
vary. In some instances the boards as a whole 
are considered members, while in others mem- 
bership applies only to individual board 
members. 

A tabulation of reported membership per- 
centages follows: 


Percentages {ssociations 


0-25 8 
26-50 5 
51-100 4 
76-100 4 

No reply 4 


New Jersey and Utah are reported as states 
in which all boards are members of the asso- 
ciation. In Indiana, even though all boards are 
considered members, ony 48 per cent of the 
boards have paid their dues for the current 
year. Eighty-two per cent membership of 
boards of districts maintaining high schools is 
reported for New York State. 


VII. Employed Officers 
Officers employed by the associations to 
carry on their work are reported as follows 
in the order of frequence: 
Part-time executive secretary 
Full-time executive secretary 
Part-time treasurer 
Full-time research director 


VIIL. Working Relationship 


In most states there seems to be a high 
degree of cooperation with the state depart- 
ments of education, the county superintend- 


~wmuw 
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ents of schools, and the professional organiza- 
tions. The best working relationship seems to 
be with the state department of education, 
and the least satisfactory with the profes- 
sional associations. The working relationship 
with the county superintendent of schools 
takes a middle position, but is not as good 
as with the state superintendent’s office. The 
tabulation which follows makes these points 
clear: 


7  - 3 
Office = = a 
& 3 = 5 ~ 
+=) i) 
= = S S “4 
a =a eQ 8 
State Department 
of Education 19 1 — 3 — 
County Superin- 
tendents 12 3 — 7 3 
Professional Educa- 
tion Association 10 4 1 4 4 


In the states where the county unit of ad- 
ministration is in effect, the office of the coun- 
ty superintendent of schools is indicated as 
identical with the offices of the local school 
board. In states where the school-board asso- 
ciation is a department of the state education 
association these organizations are indicated 
as being identical. 


IX. Objectives and Accomplishments 

In the analysis of objectives and accom- 
plishments reported, the number of types 
only were recorded. Individual accomplish- 
ments were not indicated. 


> > 
v > 5 
= == 
sie 3H 
Items of Objectives and ~Se . &B 
f > & = ~ 
Accomplishments Sn & a 8 
a he >: “ova 
=e» =e Se 
=: =e: cy 
233 23 ¢8& 
Education of Board 15 10 
Legislative 15 19 
None 5 4 
Public Relations 4 1 
Co-ord. Agency 2 0 
More meetings 0 1 
Promote character education 1 0 


The tabulation of objectives and their ac- 
complishments do not tell the entire story of 
the several associations. Some comments 
from the associations and their officers offer 
helpful suggestions to associations of school 
officers. 

OsyEcTIVES. California — ‘Maintenance, 
protection and advancement of public educa- 
tion. Opportunities for wider acquaintance 
among school trustees and the study of 
mutual problems, as well as broader know! 
edge of educational trends and cooperation 
with school administrators — in short, better 
public relations.” 

Connecticut —“To promote and stimulate 
interest in education and develop more uni- 
form procedures and standards for the direc- 
tion of the public schools in the state.” 

New York —“The furthering of the educa- 
tional interests of the state. The provision of 
a medium for an exchange of ideas and in- 
formation. The provision of an organization 


(Concluded on page 60) 
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Originator of Goal-Hi 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Everything for the large or small playground.....Many of the 
largest Federal, State and City projects are Medart equipped 
—the reason is obvious: Medart Playground Equipment is built ; 


on “Medart”— and provide the best! 
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FRED MEDART 
MANUFACTURING. CO. 


Br, 3530 DeKalb St. St. Louis, Mo. 
for Other Medart Products 
Catalog Basketball Backstops — Basketball Scoreboards — Gymnasium 


Apparatus — Gym Seating —Gym Mats —Goal-Hi — 
BIKE RACKS 6or-or-voon vs: Moreucburar i —— 
Steel Lockers & a, and Cabinets 
Haphazard, dangerous and disorderly parking of P 
ies has no place on or in school pr 

Medart Bike Racks solve that disturbing problem for 
all times . . . Hot galvanized throughout to resist rust, 
this modern and inexpensive school rg ae ar od may 
be used indoors or out-of-doors a 
scribed iti the Medart Bike Rack Satnioy. Write og Bg it. 
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for increasing the influence of school boards 
in regard to legislation. The provision of an 
organization for cooperating with teachers 
and superintendents.” 

Tennessee — “Enlightenment of lay school- 
board members. Fullest cooperation with 
teachers and school administrators. Stimulat- 
ing the interest of citizens regarding — the 
work of schools, the civic duty connected with 
service on a board of education, the impor- 
tance of selecting the best individuals within 
the community to serve as board members, 
the development of adequate buildings and 
programs to serve the community needs, the 
stimulation of local initiative regarding main- 
tenance and control of free public schools.” 

Utah —“‘We were organized to consider 
problems that would affect the state as a 
whole. However, during the past 17 years we 
have assisted in individual district problems. 
We have always been acting in legislative 
matters. Our association works closely with 
the State Department of Education, The 
Utah Educational Association and the State 
Parent Teachers Association.” 

ACCOMPLISHMENTS. Nebraska — ‘Better 
information to public. Hence better public re- 
lations.” California—‘Monthly magazine 
with wide circulation; legislative work on 
rather broad scale; yearbooks published each 
year, each of which has been edited so as to be 
a ‘text’ for trustees; widely publicized and 
used ‘School Trustees Creed,’ printing of 
school-code ‘digest’ now in fourth edition — 
many others of equal value.” 

Connecticut — “Better understanding by 
individual town boards of the part the state 
board plays in the entire scheme. Broadens 
our local outlook.” 

New York —“Reduction of fire-insurance 
rates for school boards. Publication of ‘an 
insurance program for the guidance of school 
boards.’ Firm stand for full state aid for 
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schools. Constructive legislation for benefit 
of school boards.” 

Utah —“Bringing before the association 
outstanding educators of the nation. Activity 
in legislative matters. Throughout programs 
we have had discussions that have aided in- 
dividual new board members to more clearly 
see their problem as a district board 
member.” 

In Summary 

The extent to which school boards are en- 
gaged in helping solve state problems of edu- 
cation is indicated under Topic I. The fore- 
going analysis reveals that school boards are 
interested in improvement of laws governing 
schools. In order that they may be in position 
to make sound recommendations to the legis- 
latures they undertake self-improvement of 
the functioning of local school boards and in 
understanding local school problems, par- 
ticularly as they are related to state educa- 
tional problems. Emphasis is also placed on 
clarifying and developing mutually desirable 
working relationships among school boards, 
teachers, and school administrators. While 
public relations as an objective or achieve- 
ment of school-board associations is men- 
tioned only five times, there is evidence of the 
realization of the importance thereof as a 
means of enlisting a larger share of the public 
in the understanding of both local and state 
school problems. On the other hand, this 
study indicates a need for improvement of 
the relationship between school-board asso- 
ciations and professional education associa- 
tions. The lack of cooperation in some in- 
stances between school-board associations and 
the professional education organizations and 
state and county offices of education raises 
two serious questions, namely: (1) Can either 
the lay or professional organization succeed 
in gaining proper public support for the 
schools without the cooperation of the other? 
(2) Can school-board associations afford to 
ignore the constituted educational authorities? 


School Transportation in 
Grants Pass, Oregon M. B. Winslow’ 


In the fall of 1935, the Grants Pass school 
system entered the pupil transportation busi- 
ness. Previous to this date, the school district 
had depended upon private enterprise for this 
essential service and had let contracts on the 
basis of competitive bids. The agreements 
had been made for five-year periods. During 
the period from 1926 to 1931 the charge for 
carrying a single pupil was $4 per school 
month, or $36 per year. The price for the next 
five-year period was also $4 per pupil per 
month. 

In the summer of 1935, the school district 
bought the unexpired balance of the existing 
contract and took over the contractor’s roll- 
ing stock —all for the sum of $7,000. The 
buses which consisted of small units that 
did not meet the approval of the school board, 
were old and well worn. The equipment was 
appraised at $4,500 and the contract which 
had one year to run, was estimated to be worth 
$2,500. The complete purchase price of equip- 
ment and contract was charged against the 
equipment for figuring the cost of operation. 

During the first year of its own bus service, 
the district bought three large, 72-passenger, 
all-steel, modern school buses. Four of the 
old buses were continued in service. Each 


1Superintendent of Schools, Grants Pass, Ore. 


year additions have been made to the school 
fleet. The Grants Pass school system now owns 
eleven modern school buses and an equipped 
garage. In November, 1940, the fleet traveled 
7425 miles and made 2062 pupil trips per day. 
The garage is sufficiently large to house the 
buses and is well equipped to enable the me- 
chanic to make all repairs. 

The buses are driven by the mechanic and 
by men teachers. The teachers are paid $20 
per month for driving, in addition to their 
regular salary. 

The buses are inspected daily by the me- 
chanic, serviced, and placed in order ready 
for the drivers to start on the routes. The 
drivers do not in any way service the buses. 
All of this work is handled by the mechanic. 

The school district regularly operates 10 
buses over 13 routes. One bus is kept in re- 
serve for emergencies and extra trips. Some of 
the routes extend over 20 miles from Grants 
Pass. Where satisfactory accommodations have 
been available for a driver at the end of a 
route, the district has furnished a house for 
the driver. The drivers seem to be entirely 
satisfied with the arrangement. All of the 
teachers who started driving in 1935 and who 
are still in the school system, are still driving, 
and there is a list of requests of other.teachers 
anxious to secure bus runs. 
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Mr. Paul J. Wortman being sworn in for 


his second year as president of the 

Dayton, Ohio, board of education. Mr. 

Wortman is an active leader in the 

National Association of School Board 
Members. 





The drivers work under the same rigid 
rules for drivers of public vehicles enforced 
by the major passenger transportation com- 
panies. The district is proud of its drivers 
and of the exceptionally fine safety record 
which they have made. 

During the five years ending in June, 1940, 
the buses have traveled a total distance of 
375,993 miles (15 times around the world). 
Although there are oyer 2000 pupil trips per 
day, there has never been an accident of any 
kind involving the buses. 

The transportation equipment is used ex- 
tensively to transport athletic teams and en- 
thusiastic rooters, and is available for 
instructional field trips. This was made pos- 
sible by school-district ownership. For athletic 
trips the student body of the high school is 
charged a fee to cover gas and oil cost. The 
district makes no charge for educational field 
trips which are a part of the classwork 
activities. 

The school district has a contract with the 
Nonhigh School District for transporting the 
high school pupils to the district high school. 
The district assists other districts in the non- 
high school area by transporting a few elemen- 
tary pupils who live along the bus routes. The 
charge made for transporting high school stu- 
dents to the Grants Pass High School is 
only one-half the price per pupil charged by 
the private contractors. 

The buses are the largest that may be 
operated on the highways of Oregon. It is 4 
common occurrence to have a bus carry 90 
to 95 elementary pupils. A number of buses 
carry an average of 75 elementary and high 
school pupils. The teachers driving the buses 
are accustomed to working with pupils. They 
have eliminated practically all of the dis- 
ciplinary problems on the buses. 

In the territory of the Grants Pass High 
School, the pupils transported step from their 
homes into warm, comfortable buses. During 
stormy weather these pupils go to and from 
school in much better condition than those 
who live in the town and who must walk a 
number of blocks to school. A careful check 
of the health and attendance records shows 
conclusively that those riding on the buses 
have fewer diseases and maintain a better 
attendance record than the town children. No 
one on any route rides more than one hour 
either morning or evening. 

(Concluded on page 62) 
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Yes—an RCA Victrola provides double help. It greatly 
aids the instructor by lending fresh sparkle and life 
to lessons, making them easier to teach. It serves the 
student well by making each subject more vividly 
interesting—easier to learn. 

Newest RCA Victrola recommended for classroom 
use is V-101 illustrated. Not only is this instrument 
an excellent performer, but extremely low in cost as 
well. It provides 5 watts output, which means more 
than enough volume for the average classroom. Cir- 
cuits are especially designed for fine record repro- 
duction—and when you hear this instrument's tone 
you'll agree it is superb. This RCA Victrola also 
gives you top-flight radio reception. 

Visit your nearest RCA Victor dealer for free dem- 


KCA Victor 


AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


RCA MANUFACTURING CO., INC., CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
A SERVICE OF THE RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
IN CANADA: RCA VICTOR CO., LTD., MONTREAL 
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RCA Victrola Model V-101 plays 10” or 12” records 
with lid closed .. . has constant-speed, self-starting motor... 
2-point tone control . . . Feathertouch crystal pick-up ... 
5 RCA Victor Preferred Type Tubes ...and added Rectifier 
Tube plus Ballast... selective superheterodyne radio circuit 
. .. built-in Magic Loop Antenna... 6” electrodynamic 
speaker, and many other outstanding features. 


onstration. Ask him about all the outstanding per- 
formance and convenience features listed above. 
Notice how delightfully portable this instrument is. 
You'll want it for your homeas wellas for your school! 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA Tubes 
in their sound equipment. 


Trademarks “RCA Victor” and “Victrola” Reg. 


U. S. Pat. Off. by RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. buy RCA VICTOR’ 
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A complete breakdown of all costs is kept 
on each bus. This complete record is filed by 
the bus mechanic with the school superintend- 
ent each month. And it should be added that 
the efficiency of any bus system depends upon 
the mechanic. It is advisable to hire a good 
mechanic and to pay him well. No money is 
saved by skimping here. A poor mechanic is 
expensive under all circumstances. 

The pupil month cost under the contract 
was $4. For the five years, with 23,042 pupil 
months transported, the contract price would 
have been $92,168, instead of $43,195.58 
under district ownership and management 

There was a saving of $48,972.27 in five 
years of operation. This is a saving of $1.- 
088.27 per school month. Modern equipment 
has been purchased and the quality and 
quantity of service has shown much advance- 
ment. The Grants Pass school system has 
given 11,279,790 pupil miles of service during 
the past five years. 

Following is a summary of five school years 
of 45 months of operation: 


Yotal purchase price of buses $40,855.99 
Depreciation 27,815.77 
Depreciation per school month 618.13 
Balance undepreciated 13,040.22 
Interest on undepreciated balance 3,454.95 
Interest per school month 76.77 
License 45.00 
Cost per month 1.00 
Insurance 543.27 
Cost per month 12.08 
Driver’s and mechanic’s wages 14,004.15 
Cost per. month 311.30 


Gasoline consumed 57.798 gal 


Gallons per month 1284 
Gasoline cost ‘ $ 9,546.49 
Cost per month 212.14 
Oil consumed 3172 qts 
Qts. per month 70 
Ge Seite: $ 343.07 


® Have you received your 
copy of the new Heywood- 


Wakefield School Furniture 
Catalogue. We _ shall be 
pleased to send one upon 


HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD 


Established 1826 
GARDNER, MASSACHUSETTS 


- 


ADAPTED TO Any Sigle OF ARCHITECTURE 


Heywoop.wakEFIELD Tubular Furniture is modern in appearance... correct in 
posture . . . sensible and practical in design. This attractive, well styled modern 
furniture adapts itself to any room and to any type of architecture. Heywood Tubular 
It saves space 
and it increases room capacity without 
May we furnish 





Cost per month 7.62 
Lubrication cost $24.9] 
Cost per month 144 
Distance traveled 375.993 miles 
Distance per month 8355 miles 
Miles per gallon of gas... 6.5 
Gas, oil & lubrication cost per mile $ 0.0274 
Repairs .. $ 5,287.37 
Cost per month 117.49 
Miscellaneous 1.754.80 
Cost per month 38.99 
Garage and tool cost 3006.56 
Depreciation 1440.08 
Cost per month 2.02 
Balance of investment 1565.58 
Interest on investment in garage & tools 370 80 
Cost per month 8.24 
Rent for drivers cottages $79.57 
Cost per month 55.10 
Total cost $ 67.511.13 
Cost per month 1.500 24 
Revenue from nonhigh school 4.315.61 
Revenue per month 540.34 
Net cost to Grants Pass School District $43.195.52 
Net cost per month 59.90 
Pupil months transported that were resident of 
the Grants Pass School District 3 OI? 
Number per month $12 
Cost per pupil month . 1.879 
THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINIS. 


TRATION OF AN NYA STUDENT 
WORK PROJECT 


Mr. William L. Manze, Director of Guidance 
in the Jonathan Dayton Regional High Schoo, 
Springfield, N. J., has recently reported on a large 
student work project of the NYA which has been 
conducted in the school for the past three and 
one-half years. The project was begun in 1937, 
under the direction of Mr. Warren W. Halsey 
and is now under the supervision of Mr. Manze 

The project has been in charge of 78 workers, 
who are distributed among such divisions as 
buildings and grounds, building maintenance, 
clerical and service work, departmental services, 
home economics, recreation, and bank work 


$501 LL Tubular Frame Desk Unit 









According to Mr. Manze, the work is being 
ably directed by a school staff of 30 members 
who have under their direction all of the stu- 
dent workers. The program is conducted similar 
to an industrial personnel, with the student work- 
ers assigned and taught the basic skills of the 
jobs. Personnel procedures, it is pointed out, are 
being regularly used in securing and placing 
workers, in supervising the work, and directing 
the pay roll. 

Under the plan outlined by Mr. Manze, in 
September of each year, publicity is given to the 
NYA work program and students who need 
financial help are invited to app'y. Each student 
fills out an application form which he presents 
to the director. The form is studied and a state- 
ment of the schedule is prepared. Later the 
applications are inspected for the preparation 
of records and conferences are arranged. As a 
part of the procedure, the staff is given an 
opportunity to apply for one or more workers. 
All assignments are made on the basis of ability, 
indicated need, and desire for special assignment. 

Mr. Manze’s office requires a report from each 
sponsor near the end of the year, giving an 
appraisal of the work performed by the student 
worker. This report becomes a part of the 
student’s guidance folder and is used in gaining 
a better understanding of the student and his 
work. In case a student does not complete the 


year’s work for one or more reasons, he 1s 
rep'aced by another worker from the waiting 
list 

° — 
@ Mr. Russert T. Scoper, formerly of Jefferson City, 


Mo., has been elected superintendent of schools at Little 
Rock Ark He succeeds R _ HAL! who has retired 
after a service of thirty-three years. Mr. Hall will con- 
tinue in service as associate superintendent 

@ Mr. T. M. Stinnevr, formerly director of teacher 
training and certificate im’ the Arkansas Department of 
Education, has recently been appointed Assistant Com- 
missioner of Education 

@ Supr. J. H. Murpny, of Rice Lake, Wis., has been 
beginning with July 1, 


re-elected for a three-year term 
1941 
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Burroughs machines 
keep payroll records up to date for 
the Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, 
City School District 


Making up the payroll is an extremely im- 
portant part of the accounting work in any 
school system. In Wilkes-Barre, as in so many 
other communities throughout the nation, pay- 
roll accounting is handled with speed, ease 
and economy on Burroughs machines. 


Burroughs machines also are proving invalu- 
able to many boards of education in handling 
other types of school accounting. Complete, 
up-to-the-minute information on revenues, ap- 
propriations, expenditures and distributions, 


as well as stock records and cafeteria accounts, 


is being obtained through the use of modern 
Burroughs machines that do the work in less 


time, with less effort, at less cost. 


Your local Burroughs representative will wel- 
come an opportunity to show you what Bur- 
roughs has already accomplished for other 
boards of education, and how modern mechani- 
cal equipment can give you better and more 


economical accounting. Why not call him today? 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


6089 Second Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


Todays Burroughs 


DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME—WITH LESS EFFORT—AT LESS COST 








Vows 









INTO 
SCHOOL’ WINDOWS 


*« 
and Architectural Beauty, TOO! 


Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Malcomson, Calder & Hammond, Inc., Architects; 
Pearson Construction Co., Contractors. 


CTA MODERN STEEL WINDOWS FOR SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


Better scholarship results from the cheerful 
surroundings provided by Fenestra Steel 
Windows in a dormitory building such 
as that shown here. Beauty is but one 
advantage of these better steel windows. 
There are nine other reasons for choosing 
them; 1. More Daylight. 2. Better Venti- 
lation. 3. Easy Opening. 4. Safe Washing. 
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5. Superior Weather-tightness. 6. Better 
Screens. 7. Added Fire Safety. 8. Re- 
duced Maintenance. 9. Lower First Cost. 

For complete details . . . telephone the 
local Fenestra office (in all principal cities) 
or write Detroit Steel Products Co., Dept. 
AJ-3, 2254 East Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit, Michigan. 





Parents and Teachers 


The mental and physical health of the child 
is a matter of mutual concern to parents and 
teachers. That education recognizes its 
responsibility in this connection is evidenced 
by the physicians and nurses employed on a 
full- or part-time basis in many of the public 
schools. 

Mrs. True Davis, of St. Joseph, Mo., speak- 
ing recently before a gathering of parents and 
teachers, said that the end and purpose of 
all efforts should be in the direction of the 
child. The activities engaged in should serve 
to encourage the child to develop to a 
maximum those capacities most invigorating 
to life in a democracy. Members of the 
Missouri Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
she said, should be wholeheartedly in sym- 
pathy with the movement away from mass 
methods in education. Guidance must also 
concern itself with the prevention of failures, 
failures in life as well as in the classroom. 

Our complex and intricate economic life 
requires rigid examination of ourselves, said 
Mrs. Davis, in order to ascertain whether 
parents are meeting the responsibility at home 
in safety education. As parents we may begin 
a program of safety education at home. but 
the real work is being undertaken in the public 
schools. The splendid record of the schoolboy 
patrols is a monument to the memory of 
those who pioneered the idea. The splendid 
efforts of the teachers, under the leadership 
of the state superintendent of schools, said 


Look at Education 


Mrs. Davis, have resulted in a more complete 
state course of study in safety education 

Character training, according to Mrs 
Davis, is another vital stone in the wall of 
education and is in fact recognized as the 
central problem of education. Every phase 
of parent-teacher activity should be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of its character- 
developing possibilities. Since there seems to 
be a positive correlation and an integrity of 
the individual and his reaction to relation- 
ships in the home, the school, the church, and 
the community there is need for more train- 
ing of children in spiritual values. Morality 
must be translated into terms of living. The 
spiritual aspects of character education are 
being carried out in many communities 
through weekday religious instruction. Only 
through experiences in human relationships 
can parents and teachers achieve success in 
the building of strong character in boys 
and girls. 

In commenting on education for citizen- 
ship, Mrs. Davis emphasized that it takes 
time to build up the process of educating for 
citizenship. It appears that we have been 
more concerned with the material things of 
life than with emphasizing education for life 
in a democracy. The task is now too large 
for parents or teachers to attempt alone. It is 
necessary to combine talents and abilities, and 
to act collectively for a positive stand in 
Democratic living 


education for citizenship 


can best be understood if the boys and girls 
ire encouraged to experience it in both 
home and school. 

Finally, the schools do expect parents to 
practice democracy in their own homes and to 
set examples for the children in the direction 
of democratic citizenship. Thus, by cooperat- 
ing, the schools will assume their responsi- 
bility and the parents will acknowledge and 
accept their duties, and the matter of edu- 
cating the youth will be not only an easier 
task but a pleasant and profitable one 


dl 


PERSONAL NEWS 
@ Harotp Gources has been elected superintendent ol 
schools of Lafourche parish, in Thibodaux, La. He suc 
ceeds W. S. Lararcur 
@ Supr. M. L. McCoy, of Big Rapids, Mich., has beer 
re-elected for the next year. with an increase in salary 
@ Mr. JouHNn Jones has been elected acting superintend 
ent of schools at Williamsburg, Ky. He succeeds E. T 
Mackey, who has joined the National Guard at Camp 
Shelby 
@ Mr. Eart S. Err, of Elkton, Mich., has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Belding. He succeeds Ralp> 
Shepard 
@ Supt. E. C. Hensen, of Ubly. Mich., has been re 
elected for his seventh consecutive term 
@ Mr. H. Burton Stepnan, formerly principal of the 
high school at Huntington, Ind., has been elected super 
intendent of schools. He succeeds C. E. Beyers who 's 
retiring at the close of the school year 
@ Supt. Roy C. Davin, of Hartwell, Ga., has been re 
elected for the next school year 


@ Supr. L. A. SHeparp, of Exeter, Neb., has been re 


elected for the next school year with an increase n 
salary 
@ Mr. Harotp H. Kirkpatrick, superintendent o! 
schools at Tusola, Ill., for the past three years, died at 
his home on February 4, after a long illness of heart 
trouble 


@ Supt. K. W. Scuutze, of the Mastodon township 
schools. at Alpha, Mich has been re-elected for an 
other vear 

@ Supt. G. A. DeLay, of Neodesha, Kans vas beep 
re-elected for a two-vear tern 
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wt HILLYARDS..... 


FLOORS...WALLS...STAIRS...POOLS...ROOFS 


Hillyard Floor Maintenance Products keep 
NEW Floors forever NEW and Hillyard 
Maintenance Experts with Hillyard Hi- 
Quality Floor Treatment Products bring old 
floors back to life with a glow of health. 
Hillyards have floor maintenance materials 
for all types of floors. 






Hillyards have Maintenance Products for every 
need from the Foundation to the Roof top . . . in 
fact 107 Trade-marked Registered Products .. . 
shipped in sealed containers for your protection. 
This summer when you start your clean-up and 
renovation work ... call the nearest Hillyard Floor 
Treatment and Maintenance Expert. 


There is a Hillyard representative in your 
locality ready to give you advice and recom- 
mend ways and means to make your school 




















tter a better looking, better kept place, more 
Re- economically too, because Hillyard Hi- 
Quality Floor Treatment and Maintenance 
ost. Products are noted for their Efficiency, Dura- 
the bility and the ease of operation in applica- 
‘ tion. Don’t wait, call Hillyards now for a 
ies) HILLYARD S$ Maintenance Expert and avoid Recondi- 
ept. STEELTONIAN tioning worries this summer. 
ard ; " 
fed pence gy me eb PRE This book with lots of real information 
Fe ne ee te. MRICNRANS tend Gots ety on Proper Floor Maintenance and 
Son amy to beep aie oihant efficiency, economical upkeep, design Maintenance Problems. Send for your copy today, ST s0sen wissoumata | 
scrubbing or mopping. Ask for and latest mechanical patents. Have no obligation at all. 
demonstration. brushes for every need. 16,19,22 inch. 
..-DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO.... ST. JOSEPH, MO. ... BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES... 
mon good. It is a hard job. But it is not a ¢ Colorado Springs, Colo. A new rule of the 
girls thankless one. — Chicago Daily News school board requires satisfactory proof of age 
both Gohool Board News by all new school employees and retirement of 
SCHOOL BOARD NEWS employees upon reaching the age of 65. 
s to 4 The board of education of the Crystal School, # Mayor Ed Bass of Chattanooga, Tenn., has 
id to A DESERVING CITIZEN Suisin, Calif., has adopted a resolution, provid- urged a consolidation of the city and county 
ction . Poe . penne. . “ee ing that any male employee of the schools shall schools. While it is estimated in some quarters 
The resignation of Mrs. William S. Hefferan be granted a leave of absence to serve in anv ‘that the cost of consolidation would reach 
erat: from the Chicago Board of Education termi- aaniie am the Mettens) Get Program ‘for $250,000 a year, the figures of the mayor con- 
— nates 18 years of public service in a trying the duration of the present program. Upon his ‘radict the claim. It is believed the sum of 
and job, and one that is generally regarded as return to his school duties such employees will 559,000 would be needed to equalize the salaries 
edu- thankless. But no one who serves the com- continue to serve at a rate of pay not lower ad bel ee with om Ve eg 4 — 
asier — agence = goes ee i bp dined received when he was given cues eo, os tee pron eecca = 
ution "s Mie, Hefferan serge ole ge # Green Bay, Wis. The school board has taken pont 7 by fT a - other nego which 
a ee © the initial steps toward a new system of handling ©°"S0!dation of the two systems would insure. 
years ; but certainly the satisfaction of work- the sale of textbooks. It is the purpose of the 4 Baton Rouge, La. The state department 
~~ ing — and fighting —for the common good, board to sell the textbooks through the schools of education has been asked to appoint an ex- 
lo sue striving to implement our highest national instead of through private agents in stores. The pert to make a survey of the building and main- 
ideals, striving to justify democracy and to plan will be conducted as an experiment in the tenance needs of the East Baton Rouge school 
s_been make it work, is in itself as high a reward east side schools. system. Mr. John J. Nelson, who proposed an 
lary as one can receive. And one wonders whether 4 Newport, R. I. The school board has voted impartial survey of the parish school system, 
intone republics have bee aligned by the old have six standing committees during the year. said that a uniform tax of two mills would 
C a pouaee RAVE BG: BSCR mamgees by he Oe nd commie: wal be composed of five mem- furnish revenue for a $3,000,000 building pro- 
amp allegation that they are always ungrateful. ))). appointed by the chairman. Committees to gram and maintenance work. 
elected Certainly Mrs. Hefferan has earned and je composed of five members each will be: ¢ Kansas City, Mo. The state and city school 
Ralp> received the respect and the gratitude of the finance and supply ; teachers, textbooks. and officials have taken the first steps in an occupa- 
people of Chicago. curriculum ; buildings, janitors, and fuel; second tional survey of Greater Kansas City to permit 
5 Mrs. Hefferan’s 18-year term establishes an ary schools and discipline; and vocational and the modernization of the vocational education 
of the all-time record for service on the board. But dult education. , —— _ . H. aes — of a 
super- she will be remembered more for the quality 4 Minneapolis, Minn. The school board on education, has a henge , oa lt “0 
who is of her service than its length. She fought January 28 rejected $3,958,000 worth of fire- committee to organize — eS 
: ; : og *’ insurance policies which had been in effect nearly of consultants has been proposed to handle 
ass an often alone, for preservation of the merit , month. Certain members of the board proposed details. 
system and for the interests of the teachers, the change. which involves dropping _ large ¢ Old Town, Me. The school board has an- 
een Te: the students, and the taxpayers, rather than amounts of coverage by stock companies. It is nounced a change in the method of choosing 
at the politicians. Her resignation creates a believed an $8,000 premium saving will result participants in the annual graduating exercises, 
lent of vacancy on the school board that will be hard in five years’ time. - become effective during the school year 1941 
died at to fill. To the task of filling it, acceptably 4 Oklahoma City, Okla. _The school board has 42. Under the new plan, the traditional honor 
[om parent-teacher groups and civic organizations @PProved a plan for charging fees for courses in parts will be eliminated and a new ranking 
ny “tenga” aig typing, home economies, band and orchestra, and method will be used. It is expected to eliminate 
»wnship interested in the welfare of the schools should kindergarten work. The fees are intended to help much of the ill feeling in connection with the 
lor an concentrate their earnest efforts. defray costs of materials and special equipment graduation exercises. The valedictory, salutatory, 
foal It is a position that calls for exceptional The plan is approved since the board is faced and other honor parts awarded on the basis of 


qualities, 


and no little sacrifice for the com- 





with difficulties in operating the school system 


academic rank will be permanently discontinued 
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Easter Vacation—REFINISH YOU 


There is plenty of time to get oroneing results. 
to refinish and maintain floors at lo 








It's eas 
using the 


concrete. 









SYSTEM for your use. 


tions, without obligation. 


Write today for full information, 
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TENNANT SYSTEM 


One Tennant Machine will recondition and maintain wood floors; dry 
clean, wax and polish asphalt tile and linoleum; scrub terrazzo and 


Leading schools and colleges throughout the country using the Tennant 
System have found it indispensable in their building upkeep; this 
vacation period is an excellent time to investigate the TENNANT 


Our field representative will inspect your floors and make recommenda- 





The to 






2536 North Second 





In substitution, the principal will announce at 
the beginning of each spring term each year 
the names of those students in the class who 
have achieved academic honors during the four 
years of their high school course. 

Honor students will be grouped on _ three 
levels, as follows: (1) pupils attaining an average 
rank of from 80 to 90 per cent will be designated 
as graduating with honors. (2) Students attain- 
ing an average rank of from 90 to 95 per cent 
will be designated as high honor students. (3) 
Pupils attaining an average rank of 95 per cent 
or better, will be designated as graduating with 
highest honors. 

Determination of rank for the purpose of any 
of the honor groups will be on the basis of the 
percentage average in all courses pursued, irre- 
spective of number, provided the minimum num 
ber of credits necessary for graduation has been 
earned. 

The names of students announced in any of 
the honor groups on graduating programs will 
be in alphabetical order rather than in the orde 
of relative rank. The program will be restricted 
to one evening’s duration. A greater number of 
active participants will be appointed. 

@ Hawthorne, N. J. The board of education 
has approved a salary schedule governing non 
teaching employees of the school system, includ 
ing secretaries, clerks, attendance officers, nurses, 
district clerk, and maintenance engineer. 

Secretaries will start at a minimum salary of 
$1,200 per year and will work up to $1,400 in 
three years, $1,600 in six years, and $1,800 in 
nine years. Clerks will begin at $15 per week 
and advance to $18 after two years’ experience, 
$21 after four years, and $24 after six years 

Adjustments in the salaries of attendance offi 
cers and nurses will be made upon the recom 
mendation of the supervising principal and the 
committee on education. Adjustments of salaries 
of the district clerk and the maintenance en 
gineer will be effected solely by the board 

4 Grand Haven, Mich. The school board has 
taken steps to erect a vocational school building 
to offer opportunities for additional vocational 


G. H. TENNANT COMPANY 


Established 1870 


Hoos Maintenance 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


courses and to promote the vocational courses 
under the defense program. 

@ Detroit, Mich. The CIO union and two 
independent groups of school workers have pre- 
sented a request to the school board for wage 
increases totaling nearly $1,500,000 for janitors, 
firemen, engineers, secretaries, and other non- 
teaching employees 

@ Frankfort, Ky. The school board has ruled 
that any male employee of the schools who is 
called for military service will be granted a 
leave of absence and will be reinstated in his 
position upon discharge from such service. 

@ Greenwich, Conn. The school board has 
appointed a committee to work with the recrea- 
tion board’s committee in the solution of their 
mutual problems. 

# Windsor, Conn. The citizens have approved 
a proposal calling for the use of the school 
buildings for adult recreational purposes under 
the direction of the school board. The board will 
shortly select a man to direct the adult educa- 
tion program and to supervise the recreational 
work. 

@ Missoula, Mont. The school board of Dist 
No. 1 has adopted a new plan for insuring the 
prompt delivery of school supplies. A_ bidder 
will suffer a 5 per cent deduction on all supplies 
delivered after the dead line of June 1. The plan 
seeks to avoid a recurrence of a situation which 
developed last year, when some of the supplies 
were not delivered until after classes had started 

4 Louisville, Ky. The school board has re 
ceived requests from Catholic and Protestant 
religious groups for permission to use the facil 
ities of the schools for religious instruction 
classes. The requests were based on the 1940 
state law which provides for moral instruction 
of one hour a week for public school children 
whose parents request it 

# Ann Arbor, Mich. The school board has 
ordered reductions in fees for music instruction 
and for rental of musical instruments in the 
schools. The fee of $2 per semester for instru 
mental classes was cut to 50 cents, and the fee 
of $3 for musical instruments was cut to $1.50 


w cost, 
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LOORS 










Shown here is the 
Model C, ideal for 
most schools. Other 
sizes are available, 










The action was taken to make it possible for 
more students to participate in the music 
program. 

¢ Sioux City, Iowa. The school board has 
ruled that all male school employees called to 
military service for a year shall be restored to 
their positions when they return. 

@ The school board of Spalding County, Ga., 
has ruled that all school buses must be checked 
at least once a month. The board has agreed to 
establish a lunchroom in the Midway School. 

@ Kansas City, Mo. The school board has 
taken steps to stop the county schools from 
“sponging” on the public library through collec- 
tive use of nonresident library cards. Under 
the new plan, holders of the nonresident cards 
now in circulation have been notified that they 
will be honored only when used by individuals. 

¢ Lincoln, Neb. The school board has agreed 
to purchase the Bonacum Institute, an unfinished 
Catholic high school, for $52,000, provided the 
State University purchases the Bancroft School. 
The Institute building was begun in 1930 but 
was never finished. 

¢ Brookline, Mass. The school board, in a 
special report, has criticized the recommenda- 
tions of a private survey company engaged to 
investigate town departments during the latter 
part of last year. The board declared the in- 
vestigators made only a cursory inquiry into the 
school department, and the members are op- 
posed to the suggestion that the school health 
department be merged with the town health 
body, and to the recommendation that sub- 
committees within the board be abolished. 

4 State Supt. John E. Coxe, of Louisiana, has 
given an opinion that school boards may appro- 
priate money to defray expenses of their mem- 
bers to attend state school-board association 
meetings. These expenses include the payment 
of five cents per mile for travel and meals and 
lodgings 

@ The board of education of Hannibal, Mo., 
in answer to complaints that teachers engage in 
selling life insurance, has enacted a rule forbid- 
ding such activities 
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v and safer lo wall On. 


: << Shor ye caste ” 
THE aes _ (—less listurtance lo study. 


THE BUDGET SAYS: «Shey ye economical. 


* Lo your students. Nairn Linoleum affords a safe. footeasy 
surface. And, because of its quietizing quality, noise and 


clatter in corridors are reduced to a minimum. 


* lo your teachers. This same quietizing effect is a de- 
cided advantage because it permits greater Concentration 
in study periods and classroom work, Increasing the 


ethciency of teachers and students alike. 


* To school authorities. The moderate first cost and low 
upkeep of Nairn Linoleum meet the requirements even 
of limited budgets. At the same time. Nairn Linoleum 


provides the most modern and practical floor for all 





s< hool areas 


Nairn Floors are also attractive, distinctive. and com- 


plete ly sanitary. Note especially the ONE-plece COVE base 


and border treatment (right). eliminating dirt-collecting NAIRN 
cracks at junction of floor and walls, making cleaning NOLEUM 


When installed by Authorized Contractors, Nairn Floors and Walls 


Linoleum is fully guaranteed. 


1¢ mnarkably Casy. 





CONGOLEUM-NAIRN ING KEARNY NEW JERSEY 




















cities that use Spencer. 


Spencer is also used in 565 other cities and 
towns—A total of more than 2500 in use 


in the U.S.A. 


With vacuum inlets in every room, includ- 
ing the gymnasium, auditorium and boiler 
room, Spencer tools at the end of a light, 
flexible hose will clean everything — from 
chalk trays to curtains, and cement to lino- 
leum—a permanently clean building to the 
last crevice and corner, See why prominent 
educators say "It is the only way to prop- 


erly clean a school." 


7, OF THE SCHOOLS 
in cities over 100,000 
USE SPENCER VACUUM CLEANING 


Not just one Spencer to a city — but an 
average of 13 for each of the 69 large 
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Teachers and fdministration 





@ Rockford, Ill. Supt. S. H. Berg has issued 
a report to the school board, in which he points 
out that it will be practically impossible to em- 
ploy .experienced teachers next year, due to the 
possibility that salaries will have to be reduced. 
In most cases, he said, the choice of teachers 
will be limited to persons just out of college or 
unemployed for one reason or another. A teacher 
with a position is not likely to make a change 
when it may mean a reduction in salary. 

@ Shaker Heights, Ohio. The school board has 
approved salary increases totaling $22,000 for 
teachers, secretaries, and school custodians, for 
the balance of the current school year. 

# Eau Claire, Wis. The board of education 
has approved a new salary schedule, which is 
to become effective July 1, 1941. The schedule 


, E N CER VACUUM CLEANING SYST 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD, CONN. 









CENTRAL AND PORTABLE 
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provides a minimum of $900 for elementary 
teachers and increases of $50 per annum, up to 
a maximum of $1,200 after eight years’ service, 
$1,300 after ten years’ service, and $1,500 after 
12 years’ service. 

In the junior high school, all teachers will 
start at $1,100 and work up to $1,400 after 
eight years’ service, $1,600 after ten years’ 
service, and $1,700 after 12 years’ service. 

In the senior high school, teachers will start 
at $1,200 and work up to $1,500 in eight years, 
$1,600 in ten years, $1,700 and $1,800 in 12 
years. 

4 West Springfield, Mass. The school board 
has approved a new schedule. of salaries for 
members of the teaching staff. The schedule di- 
vides all teachers into four classes, based on 
training and sets up minimum and maximum 
salaries, as well as sick leaves, and leaves of 
absence. Preference in the high schools will be 
given to teachers with M.A. degrees. At least 
one year and preferably two years of experience 
will be required of all applicants. 
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@ The Alabama Supreme Court, in a recent 
ruling, has declared that a county board of edu- 
cation may not delegate its power to dismiss a 
teacher to the county superintendent of schools. 
The court he!d that even where the couniy board 
ratifies the action of the superintendent, such 
action is void 

The decision was given in a case involving the 
wholesale dismissal of Marshall county teachers, 
some 40 in number, by a newly elected county 
superintendent, acting under the authorization 
of the board. The court pointed out that the 
firing power in a county board of education is 
a duty involving the exercise of a discretion 
and that the attempted delegation of such 
authority to the superintendent is illegal and 
a nullity. 

Referring to the Teachers Tenure Act of 1939, 
the Supreme Court said that “The very laudab’e 
purpose of this act was to insure to the teachers 
some measure of security in their important work 
and to free them at least to a measurable extent 
from the ‘vicissitudes of politics’ or the likes or 
dislikes of those charged with the administration 
of school affairs.’ The court added that “it 
should be liberally construed in favor of the 
teachers.” 

4 La Salle, Ill. The school board will shortly 
take action of a new salary schedule for the 
vear 1941, which calls for pay increases based 
on training and experience. Provision is made 
in the schedule for increasing teachers’ salaries 
by $2.50 per month, based on successful experi- 
ence, each year; for allowing $5 per month in- 
creases based on summer school attendance; for 
increases of $5 per month based on advances in 
the training scale. Credit for experience will be 
based on one half of such period of experience, 
the credit in no case to exceed five vears. 

The schedule raises from $1,300 to $1,400 per 
vear, the minimum salary of teachers in Class 
\; for teachers in Class B the minimum is 
$1,350 and the maximum, $1,800; for teachers 
in Class D the low is $1,300 and the high, 
$1,750 

# Colorado Springs, Colo. The school board 
of Dist. No. 11 has approved changes in the 
teachers’ salary schedule, calling for readjust 
ments to bring all salaries within the schedule 
A new group will be created to replace group I, 
which has been eliminated because there are no 
more teachers with less than two years’ train- 
ing bevond high school. The new group will 
include librarians without degrees, study-hall su 
pervisors, and those performing unclassified serv 
ice. The entering salary will be set by the board 
and the maximum will be $1,400, to be reached 
by increments of $50 per year. New appointees 
beginning in the fall will remain at their initial 
salaries until a year from the following January 

In order to encourage graduate study, it is 
provided that teachers who attain a master’s 
degree will receive a regular increase of $80 the 
first of each January. The $80 increment will 
apply to those who already hold the master’s 
degree, beginning January 1, 1940. 

The regular increments in the schedule will be 
allowed for the calendar year and for subsequent 
years unless otherwise ordered by special action 
of the board. 

The schedule for principals is as follows: 


—10% 
Buildings less than five teachers. $2,500 $2,250 
Buildings, five to 10 teachers 2,800 2,520 
Ten to 15 teachers in one building 2,900 2,610 
Ten to 15 teachers in two or more 
buildings 3,100 2,790 
Fifteen and up, one building 3,200 2,880 
Fifteen and up, two or more 
buildings 3,300 2,970 
Junior high schools 3,400 3,060 
North 3,500 3,150 
High school principal 4,700 4,230 
Business manager 3,100 2,790 


The schedule for custodians, utility men, and 
janitors calls for retirement at the age of 64 
vears. There are now several custodians more 
than 70 years old. They will be retired August 
15, 1941. Men between 65 and 70 years of age 
will be retired August 15, 1942. 
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it is It should mean something to everyone responsible for the safe, economical THE TRU. s 

—_ bus transport of school pupils that A. C. F. Engineers approve and use Disc», “STOP « {7 Th 

~~ TRU-STOP Emergency BRAKES. E , LATED 

ister’s With TRU-STOP Emergency BRAKES on your school buses, drivers MERG ENC RU.sro,p 

‘Il be make smooth, safe stops from any speed—and more of them—use them BETTER $ SéRy, 
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- You will find that linings last longer and brake service costs are less because TRU-STOP exclusive ven- 

a tilated discs dissipate the heat of braking. 

. 2'520 See that your new buses are equipped with this safer, more economical brake. If your manufacturer does 
2,610 not list TRU-STOP Emergency BRAKES as standard or optional equipment, we can supply an easily installed 
one complete assembly —write us for details. 
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DEMOCRACY’S FUTURE 
CITIZENS: OUR HIGH SCHOOL 


SURE, IT'S A TOUGH WORLD... 
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HE world they walk on has to be tough 

to stand up under the constant pounding 
and scuffing of thousands of young feet. Gen- 
erations from now, this beautiful TERRAZZO 
floor in the Pulaski High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, will be just as attractive —TERRAZZO 
floors actually improve with wear. 

Durability and unequaled design possibilities 
for floors, walls and stairways make TERRAZZO 
ideal for use in schools throughout the coun- 
try. And it’s economical. First cost is low. 
replacements are eliminated...upkeep is cut 
to almost nothing. It’s smooth, sanitary, and 
mighty easy to walk on. You owe it to your 
community to know TERRAZZO. For complete 
information write National Terrazzo & Mosaic 
Association, 1420 New York Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D.C. 


THE NATIONAL TERRAZZO AND MOSAIC ASSOCIATION 


REFUGEES 
Carrol C. Hall’ and 
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Pulaski High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Architect, Guy E. Wiley 


*5 Reasons for Using Terrazzo 
1. ECONOMY. Initial cost plus no re- 


pairs. ..no replacement... minimum 
upkeep over a period of years, for 
Terrazzo equals — usually is less than 
—initial cost plus repairs... and re- 
placements ... and higher upkeep for 
other types of floors. 


2. COMFORT. Finished Terrazzo is 
easy to walk on. It is less slippery than 
any waxed surface. Furthermore, 
Terrazzo can save you enough money 
to acousticate your ceiling, thus giving 
you a very low noise level. 


3. CLEANLINESS. Terrazzo can be 
sealed so as to be practically non-ab- 
sorbent. Its smooth, jointless surface 
cleans easily ...can harbor no accumu- 
lation of macroscopic or microscopic 
germs. Itis aseptic. 

4. COLOR AND DESIGN. Terrazzo has 
warmth and beauty. You may specify 
any design you wish—pictorial or geo- 
metric —in virtually any combination 
of colors. 

5. DEPENDABLE INSTALLATION. This 
Association’s objective is to see that 
your Terrazzo installations turn out 
exactly as youwant them. Write us today 
for complete information on the above 
points or see our advertisement in 
Sweet's Catalog for basic technical data. 





from her classmates in one of our great city 
high schools. Only an occasional accent betrays 
her refugee origin. 

Her story is only one of dozens of boys 
girls, victims of an aggression-torn 


It has been only a few months ago since 
Emmi stood beside my desk with her pam- 
phletlike German chemistry textbook in her 
hand. Together, I with my halting college 
German and she with her faulty English, we 
attempted to reach a common understand- 
ing in the basic truth of that great science. 
Emmi with her black cotton stockings, her 
apron-covered dress, and pigtails. 

Today, Emmi is scarcely distinguishable 

1Exchange Instructor, Hollywood (California) High 
School 


Europe who are now being assimilated into 
our American culture by way of the public 
schools. 

Fred was the first refugee member of our 
student body. Everyone was amazed at his 
rapid progress in our ways.. Next semester 
he goes to college. Like most of his fellow 
immigrants he has a definite plan for the 
future. 

Henry is president of the school camera 
club. One of the few personal possessions that 
he was able to carry out of Germany was 
a fine candid camera. Blest with a passion 
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for painstaking -ccuracy and a sense of the 
artistic, his pictures are prize winners. 

Peter is a clown; he loves to be the center 
of attraction. His accent and quaint questions 
in the classroom make him unusually popular 
with his fellow students. Too popular, per- 
haps, for his own good. Peter came to us 
from Austria. 

Lotta is now in her second year of college. 
From the very first she has been self-support- 
ing. Her goal is to become a hospital dietitian 
and her record in school portends that she 
will make it. 

Behind each of these youngsters are days 
of chaotic existence and adventure. Uprooted 
from their homelands, they have passed 
through successive experiences of broken 
families, humiliating customs and passport 
examinations, terrifying police inspections, 
strange lodging places, and long train and 
ship journeys. Yet, never once have I heard 
one of them criticize their native peoples. 
They only say that they don’t want to 
go back. 

Arrival in America has not freed them 
from worry. Lotta, for example, is trying 
desperately to get her mother out of con- 
quered Holland where the Nazi tidal wave 
has caught her. Henry has an uncle some- 
where on an interned ship. After three years 
of anxious waiting Fred’s father and mother 
finally joined him in this country. Peter was 
admitted on visitor’s credentials which soon 
must be renewed. 

Almost without exception, these refugee 
high school students do well in their studies 
In science and mathematics they make quick 
adjustment because the language barrier is 
not great in those fields. In foreign languages 
they excel their American-born contempo- 
raries. In English and the social studies their 
progress is not so good. All, however, seemed 
driven by a desire to do well in school. They 
put their fellow scholars to shame when habits 
of study and classroom attitudes are 
considered. 

When first confronted with the extracur- 
ricular program of the school, they stand 
apart unable to comprehend it. In a few 
weeks this shyness has vanished. Dances, 
clubs, pep meetings, and football games have 
become a part of their lives. 

At first, the apparently undisciplined and 
free atmosphere of the American high school 
stuns and bewilders them. Then, almost over- 
night, they think it the grandest experience 
of their lives. 

America, the great melting pot of the 
world, has a new challenge to meet. The 
American high school is a key agency in this 
process of assimilation. What kind of a job 
is being done? 

Is this assimilation of refugee youth real 
and genuine? Are we taking them from one 
chaotic environment to another equally as 
chaotic? Or, are we taking tangled lives and 
giving them a sense of direction —a_ sense 
of direction based on the democratic way 
of life? 


a + 





@ Supr. Byron J. Rock. of Ripon, Wis., has resigned 
from the school service after a period of twenty years in 
the school system. He is succeeded by Mr. P. J. Lunve 
formerly principal of the senior high school 

@ Super. E. D. Jarvts, of Perrysburg, Ohio, has been 
re-elected for a two-year term, with an increase in salary 

@ Mr. Danrer J. Wray has been re-elected pres‘dent of 
the school board at New Brunswick, N. J. Dr. Corvre J 
CuLP was named vice-president 

@ Frank J. Kincrretp has been elected president of the 
school board at Philipsburg, Pa 

@ Mr. Wiipur ZIMMERMAN has been re-elected president 
of the school board at Ventnor, N. J. Jacop MANDERY was 
re-elected vice-president 
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THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


1 and 


school The Hamburg Grade School, Hamburg, New York, solved the problem of a Children’s 
over- 


dene Library very effectively. First, a standard size classroom was set aside as the library. 
Second, Remington Rand’s library representative was consulted. 


f the wi ; ; : , 
The The result is shown in the illustration above: 
n this , a —T } . . ; . : , 
a job An attractive Children’s Library with equipment especially designed for children includ- 
ing a sloping-top table for picture books, display racks and bulletin boards all built for a 
h real child’s convenience—a place all his own! 
n one 
llv as More and more elementary schools each year are making libraries a “must” on their 
d } ‘ d Ln) 
*S and annual program. Let a library head vour list this year. Call in the Remington Rand 
sens library representative. Let him show you how inexpensively you can plan a library in your 
way mma fe aime eaiag: 7. ; . og, 
present school building. No cost or obligation is attached to your inquiry. Take advan- 
tage of our acknowledged leadership in library planning. Call our local office or write 
resigned us today. 
years in . 
LuNDE 
yas been r , . ' 1g 1 ¥ 
> salary LIBRARY BUREAU DIVISION ¢ REMINGTON RAND INC e BUFFALO, N.Y. 
‘ident o! 
‘orpre J 
it of the 
president 
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@ Heavy-rrarric areas in schools are made quieter with 
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Teachers 


resilient floors of Armstrong's Linoleum. Here, in the Little 


School of Englewood, N. J., an easy-to-maintain Marbelle 
pattern is used. You have five gauges and more than 200 
colors and patterns to choose from in Armstrong's Linoleum. 


on their feet so much 


now for a color-illustrated copy of Better Floors. 
Armstrong Cork Company, Floor Division, 
1208 State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 
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... floor your school 


with 


Armstrong’’s Linoleum 


OU have no costly floor refinishing when your 

classrooms, halls, and cafeterias are floored with 
Armstrong’s Linoleum. Daily dusting and periodic 
washing and waxing are all the care this flooring needs 
to keep it serviceable and new-looking for years. 
Tramping feet do not mar its beauty because the rich 
colors run through the full thickness of the composition. 


-like linoleum be- 


cause it is restful. They also like it because it is a quiet 
flooring and because it makes rooms more homelike. 

Find out how this long-lasting material can save 
money for you in first cost and maintenance. Write 





ARMSTRONG’S FLOORS 
LINOLEUM 


Rubber Tile - Linotile (Oil-Bonded) - Asphalt Tile - Cork Tile - Linowall Wall Covering 








School Law 





School-District Government 

Where a school-district treasurer was re-elected 
to and assumed duties of his office for a second 
term, he changed his official personality and 
became another officer with respect to the liabil- 
ity of him and surety on his bond for funds that 
came into his hands Thurston County to Use 
of Vesely v. Chmelka, 294 Northwestern reporter 
857, Neb. 

Where a school budget was sufficient to cover 
so much of the clerk’s salary as she sought to 
recover, the liability therefor could not be avoided 
on the ground that the school budget did not 
justify the clerk’s employment at the salary fixed 
and for the time stipulated Hyder v. Morgan, 
144 Southwestern reporter 2d 785, Tenn 


School-District Claims 


The liability of a city board of education for 
the death of a high school boy, who was allowed 
to engage in basketball scrimmage and there 
after collapsed and died in the gymnasium, was 
for the jury under evidence that the boy, who 
had had heart disease from birth, had been 
examined by the school authorities who knew 
the boy’s condition and prescribed no exercise, 
and that any form of violent exercise would tend 
to hasten the progress of the boy’s ai!ment 
Mancini v. Board of Education of City of Ithaca, 
23 N.YS. 2d 130, N. Y. App. Div 


Teachers 


A teacher employed but on a leave of absenc: 
is an “employee” of the board of education 
Fry v. Board of Education of City and County 
of San Francisco, 107 Pacific reporter 2d 468, 
Calif. App. 

One who has been legally nominated as a 
teacher by the proper officer and whose name has 


not been legally withdrawn acquires a_ vested 
right to teach, as much so as if the contract 
had been actually signed Wisdom’s Adm’r v 


Sims, 144 Southwestern reporter 2d 232, 284 
Ky. 258. 

The failure of a qualified teacher, whose 
application had been rejected by the county 


board, to assert her right to appointment, by 
reason of her recommendation by the county 
superintendent, until the institution of an in 
junction suit seven months later, could not be 
construed as a “ratification” of the appointment 
of another teacher so as to stop the rejected 
applicant from then asserting her rights 
Wisdom’s Adm’r vy. Sims, 144 Southwestern 
reporter 2d 232, 284 Ky. 258 

The relation between a board of education and 
a teacher is that of “employer” and “employee” 
and the relationship is created by the contract 
Fry v. Board of Education of City and County 
of San Francisco, 107 Pacific reporter 2d 468, 
Calif. App 

The rules and regulations of the board of 
education and the resolutions of the board of 
education fixing the status of teachers are integral 
parts of the contract between the board and the 
teacher Fry v. Board of Education of City 
and County of San Francisco, 107 Pacific reporter 
2d 468, Calif. App 

Under the New Jersey teachers’ tenure statutes 
in effect when elementary teachers vested with 
statutory tenure were dismissed in 1932 by the 
local board of education for reasons of economy 
and diminution in the number of pupils, teachers 
were not entitled, in order of seniority, to teach 
ing positions which were vacated subsequent to 
their dismissal. N. J. S. A. 18:13-16 et seq 
18:13-19 Downs v. Board of Education of 
District of Hoboken, 16 Atlantic reporter 2d 197, 
N. J. Sup 

The Pennsylvania teachers’ tenure act must 
be considered in the light of the fundamental 
public policy to obtain a better education for 
the children of the commonwealth and to provide 
the best educational facilities for them. P.S. 24, 





$§ 1121, 1126, 1128a, 1161, 1201, 1202. Swick 
v. School District of Borough of Tarentum, 14 
Atlantic reporter 2d 898, Pa. Super 

In construing the Pennsylvania teachers’ tenure 
act, the court must proceed on the presumption 
that the legislature did not intend a result which 
is absurd, impossible of execution, or unreason- 
able, and that the legislature intended to favor 
public interests as against any private interest 
PS. 46, $552; 24 PS., $§1121, 1126, 11284 
1161, 1201, 1202 Swick v. School District of 
Borough of Tarentum, 14 Atlantic reporter 2d 
989, Pa. Super 

A substitute teacher, illegally appointed by the 
county board of education, would have no right 
to collect from the school fund for teaching 
under an illegal contract Cottongim v. Stewart, 
142 Southwestern reporter 2d 171, 283 Ky. 615 

Teachers who were entitled to classification as 
permanent employees under the California teach- 
ers’ tenure law, and who were prevented by the 
school board from performing their contracts or 
rendering any services, were not bound to seek 
other employment during the period when the 
question of reinstatement was being litigated 
California school code, §$§ 5.500, 5.501, 5.650 et 
seq La Rue v. Board of Trustees of Baldwin 
Park School Dist. in Los Angeles County, 104 
Pacific reporter 2d 689, Calif. App 

\ teacher is liable for misfeasance or non- 
feasance, if his acts or neglect are the direct 
proximate cause of injury to a pupil Guyten 
v. Rhodes, 29 Northeastern reporter 2d 444, 65 
Ohio App. 163 

Under a Minnesota statute, a school teacher 
cannot be discharged during the last four months 
of a school year for inefficiency in teaching or in 
management of a school class State ex rel 
Cochrane v. Peterson, 294 Northwestern reporter 
03, Minn 

Efficiency in teaching and discipline is required 
of teachers in public schools. and a lack thereof 
is sufficient ground for discharge State ex rel 


Cochrane v. Peterson, 294 Northwestern reporter 
203, Minn 
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FLUORESCENT LIGHTING? Test it.. get the facts.. 
and enjoy 22 footcandles in any standard classroom ‘79 4s4* 


te 4 


a 


Light doubled, wat- 
tage stayed the same, 
with Wakefield Fleur- 
O-Liers in this class- 
room, Kingsley School, 
Waterloo, lows. 





*% So here’s our offer: 
candles in any standard classroom, with clean walls and ceiling ... 
at the low introductory price of $294.64 including lamps (east of 
the Rockies). Write for details. We’ll send them by return mail. 


ONLY 


including lamps... with 


WAKEFIELD certified FLEUR-O-LIERS 


Perhaps you’ve wondered about fluorescent lighting .. . 
heard that it gives much more light for easier seeing 
and less eyestrain . 
Now Wakefield gives you a practical plan by which you 
can get the facts first-hand, so, when your ‘“‘Board”’ 
asks about it, you’//] have the answers! 


.. at surprisingly reasonable cost. 


Wakefield Fleur-O-Liers are engineered to give top 
efficiency, glareless eye-protecting light, balanced per- 
formance and safe, satisfactory service. They’re checked 
and certified by impartial Electrical Testing Laboratories. 
In short, they give you fluorescent lighting at its best. 


We will garantee an average of 22 foot- 


THE F. W. WAKEFIELD BRASS CO. 


31 American Park, 


VERMILION, OHIO 








School Finance and Taxation 





SELLING THE BUDGET 

rhe board of education at Ottumwa, Iowa, has 
“sold” its annual budget in an interesting way 
through the Ottumwa Courier. An_ illustrated 
article pointed out the cost of each of the major 
items of the budget. Thus, a classroom with 
a teacher and pupils illustrated the cost of in- 
struction, for which the board has _ requested 
$377,735. A picture of a new school building, 
under construction, showed the need for $374,662, 
to be employed in needed new plants. A heating 
repair crew at work on a school boiler showed 
the practical necessity of obtaining $40,650 for 
maintenance. A dramatic picture of the exterior 
of the high school, all lighted up for a night 
school session, showed how the school board 
expects to spend in 1941 the sum of $6,500 for 
light and power. A picture of books and supplies 
indicated the necessity of $9,855 for instructional 
materials. A happy gang of boys, enjoying a 
shower, provided the explanation for an item of 
$1,000 for water. 

The article explained also such items as general 
control, teachers’ salaries, etc., which do not lend 
themselves readily to illustration 


FINANCE AND TAXATION 


¢ North Adams, Mass. The school board has 
approved a budget of $309,963 for the school year 
1941, which is an increase of $12,828 over the 
amount for 1940. It contains an item of $224, 
365 for teachers’ salaries. 

¢ New Bedford, Mass. The school board has 
approved its 1941 budget, calling for $1,330,175 
for the operation of the schools. This is an in- 
crease of $30,175 over the amount for 1940 

4 Oklahoma City, Okla. The school board has 
sold municipal and school bonds having a value 
of $28,000 for a total of $31,432, realizing a 





profit of $3,432 on the sale. The proceeds of the 
bonds are being used to pay teachers’ salaries 
and to meet other obligations without issuing 
warrants. 

@ The Chicago board of education has ap- 
proved a budget of $71,423,286 for the year 
1941, which is a decrease of $20,273 from the 
amount for 1940. 

¢ Akron, Ohio. The board of education has 
approved its. 1941 budget, calling for $4,135,414, 
which is an increase of $128,000 over the esti 
mate for 1940. Approximately $69,000 of the 
added expenditure is to be used for trade school 
expansion at the Hower Vocational School. The 
budget also includes plans for the discharge of 
from 40 to 50 teachers before the new fall se- 
mester because of an anticipated reduction of 
1400 pupils. It is estimated that the enrollment 
will be down about 1400 in the 1941-42 school 
term. 

@ Somerville, Mass. The board of education 
has adopted a budget of $1,372,159 for the 
school year 1941, which is $162 less than the 
total amount spent for the school system in 
1940. The largest item is $1,284,474 for teachers’ 
salaries, which includes $38,765 for professional 
and automatic increments, and $4,500 for new 
professional improvements. 

4 Fall River, Mass. The board of education 
has adopted its 1941 budget of $1,184,750, which 
includes provisions for a 5 per cent increase in 
teachers’ salaries during the next vear. The esti- 
mated cost of the increases is $55,146. 

4 Palmyra, N. J. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $150,239 for the school 
year 1941, which shows a decrease in the school 
tax rate of four cents, or a decrease from $1.98 
to $1.94. While the budget shows a slight in- 
crease over the estimate for 1940, the amount 
to be raised by taxation indicates a decrease of 
$931.91 

# Chicopee, Mass. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $600,497 for the year 1941. 
The board has also asked for a supplementary 
item calling for $20,000 for repairs to schools 


¢ Brookline, Mass. The school board has pre- 
pared a budget of $958,300 for the year 1941. 
The board has also voted to ask for an addi- 
tional appropriation of $72,118 for school 
purposes, 

@ New York, N. Y. The board of education 
has approved its 1941 budget, calling for $152,- 
006,271 for the operation of the city schools 

4 Supt. F. G. Marshall, of Malden, Mass., has 
submitted a budget of $780,246 to the school 
board for approval. The largest item in the 
budget is $631,664 for instruction expenses. 

¢ Boston, Mass. The 1941 budget of the 
school board calls for $15,761,548, which is a 
reduction of $94,390 from the estimate of the 
past year. Included in the estimate is $154,000 
to cover the cost of annual increments for 
teachers and school employees. 

@ Governor Green of Illinois has signed the 
Lentz bill, which grants a three-year pegged 
levy of $52,000,000 for the educational fund of 
the Chicago school board. The $52,000,000 pegged 
levy is an increase of $4,000,000 but the amount 
is offset by the fact that this year the school 
board looses $2,300,000 in motor-fuel taxes, and 
a million-doilar decrease in the board’s building 
fund. The increased levy does not provide for 
the restoration of pay cuts of the Chicago 
teachers but the board will endeavor to effect 
economies that will release funds for salary 
restorations 
¢ The question of tuition charges for nonresi- 
dent children has been raised by school boards in 
Massachusetts. Many English children, evacuated 
from their native country on account of the 
war, have been sent to Massachusetts. The ques- 
tions asked are: Who is a resident, and who is 
a nonresident? Is a refugee child a resident? 
While school boards have generously waived 
the tuition charges, the attorney general of the 
state will be asked for a legal opinion on the 
subject. 

@ Glendale, Ariz. Construction has been 
started on a new elementary school for the 
Mexican district 














STRANGE SCHOOLROOMS IN 
EARLY DAY NEBRASKA 

Granaries and grocery stores, settlers’ homes 
and churches, served as Nebraska’s pioneer 
schoolrooms, says the state's WPA Writers’ 
Project. Saloons temporarily vacant, carpen- 
ter shops, and attics were also used. 

More unusual was the school building with 
walls of baled hay, one of which was erected 
in Scotts Bluff County in the ’80’s. Sod roofed 
the structure, which was 16 ft. long, 12 ft. 
wide, and 7 ft. high. Two years later range 
cattle had eaten it up. Fire hazards discouraged 
hay schools, though in 1900 State Superin- 
tendent Fowler advocated baled-hay school 
buildings for fall terms and permitting live- 
stock to devour them in the late winter. Just 
where Johnny and Janie were to learn their 
abc’s after the cattle started munching is not 
made clear. 

Sod schoolhouses were not uncommon 
Caves and dugouts often had the harshness 
of their inconveniences softened by a touch 
of low comedy, to the teacher’s dismay. A 
pupil might be excused to chase away roving 
hogs grunting pleasurably over the fuel pile 
of corn on the roof. Once at least, a provident 
sow bedded in the schoolroom overnight and 
farrowed a litter of pigs there! 

Rattlesnakes crawled into the schoolrooms, 
causing many an inattentive urchin to jump 
nearly out of his skin. More welcome visitors, 
even to the harassed teacher, were the comical 
gophers which burrowed through the dirt 
floors and blinked surprisedly at the tittering 
pupils. As sternly as possible the teacher 
ousted the intruder and rapped the improvised 
desk, of baled hay perhaps. calling out firmly: 
“Order, please. order.” — J. C. Baker 
TMimeographed pamphlet. 
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RELIGION IN THE SCHOOLS 


Superintendent Powers and the board of educa- 
tion are to be commended for their cooperation 
with the churches in arranging to release children 
from classes for an hour once a week for formal 
religious instruction, to be administered by the 


various religious organizations. It is an experi- 
ment toward restoring necessities which modern 
education has lost religious faith and a central 
ethical discipline 

It is commonly observed that scientific advances 
often have proved destructive because men lacked 
the ethical character to use them wisely. Under 
the utilitarian type of education which America 
has developed the students may gain knowledge 
and even power, but if they have no ethical self 
restraint these acquisitions may only make them 
more dangerous to society 

The arrangement between the schools and the 
churches is an experiment in bringing religion 
back into’ education religion, the source 
of the principles upon which sound philosophy 
and sound social-political practice must be based 
It is on'y an experiment, for there is very little 
experience to use as a guide. A year’s trial in 
Hubbard has encouraged the sponsors. New York, 
Pittsburgh, and St. Louis have undertaken similar 
arrangements, but only in the current school year 

Probably it would be wise not to expect too 
much, for the effort involves both practical and 
psychological difficulties. The New York proposal, 
indeed, was sharply opposed by John Dewey as a 
source of “antagonism and division.” This is not 
a compelling argument. Apparently Dr. Dewey 
would avoid religious prejudice and intolerance 
by avoiding religious belief and activity. Such a 
cure would be worse than the disease. As one 
religious publication said of Dr. Dewey’s position, 
“if you cut off your leg, your toe won’t itch.” 
Yet the school program contains possibilities 
which will need to be watched carefully; con 
siderable feeling developed in New York 
the mere approach of the plan 

On the practical side there will be problems of 
trained personnel to handle the religious classes, 


over 


Words Without Deeds 
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of children who will seek merely to get out of 
school for an hour, of possible interference with 
the schools’ regular work. The carefully detailed 
plan worked out by Superintendent Powers mini- 
mizes these difficulties in advance, however, and 
even if there is risk the reinforcement of the 
religious and ethical elements in the community, 
through formal recognition of the place of religion 
in the educational system, has such possibilities 
for gain as to justify a thorough trial Y oungs- 
town, Ohio, Vindicator 


SELF-DISCIPLINE 

The next few years will be challenging ones 
for our young people. The radios blare wars and 
rumors of wars into their ears. Elders talk to 
them in sepulchral tones of the pitfalls that 
lie ahead. But the United States is still the land 
of opportunity, the country where ambition and 
determination will earn rewards for the young 
people who can discipline themselves to take 
advantage of its opportunities. 

Self-discipline in young people is needed as 
never before because they must be willing to 
do well the job at hand, whether it be continued 
education, military service, a factory job, or 4 
professional job. The teaching profession can aid 
its pupils immeasurably by continued emphasis 
on faithfulness of performance, attention to 
detail, the importance of the time element in 
jobs. They can aid their pupils by emphasis on 
the old-fashioned theory that hard work is a 
good thing. However good the specialized training 
that is given to our young people may be, it will 
avail little if they have not also been taught 
that consistency of effort is an integral part of 
any job. Our young people are all right; let's 
not spoil them with namby-pamby educational 
methods Mrs. Henry Grattan Doyle, president 
of the board of education, Washington, D. C 

° ee 

@ Mr. J. C. Brown has been elected clerk of the school 
board of Dist. No. 1 at Flagstaff. Ariz. He succeeds 
Theodore S. Spencer, who has retired after a service of 
nine year 


in the position 
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Typed, Written, Drawn...1to 8 Colors... 
Quickly! With Simple New Ditto “R-5" 


Much of the drudgery of teaching is 
routine—duplication. That's what 
makes the remarkable new Ditto 
“R-5" the whole school’s daily, 
hourly aid in doing things better and 
faster. Get acquainted with this great 
teaching assistant! 


COPIES COST LESS THAN 
5c PER HUNDRED, FOR 


Examination ques- Shorthand samples 
tions Maps 

Lesson sheets Music scores 

Primary problems Lectures 

Laboratory mate- Athletic schedules 
cials : Dramatic club manu- 
scripts 

Notices of meetings 

Office forms 

Instructions to 


School newspapers 
Objective tests 
Study outlines 








Bibliographies 
Drawings, graphs 
and sketches 


DITTO, Inc. 
2208 W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ul. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please— 
Send me “New Efficiencies for Education 


Send me new Ditto Work Book Catalog 
Arrange a Ditto demonstration for me 
Send Sample Sheets. My class is Primary ( 
Intermediate ) Junior High School 

Miao Name 

‘ bool . 

1ddre ss 


Caty County State 





teachers 
Reports to Board of 
Education 






The New Ditto “R-5" is a miracle of 
speed, velvety action and wide versa- 
tility—using pencil, pen and ink or 
typed originals, or any combination 
of the three—reproducing 50 to 70 
bright copies per minute—in one to 
eight colors at once—on paper-rang- 
ing in size from 3" x 7” to 8%" x 14”. 
You need it and can use it every hour 
of every day! Mail the coupon for 
details! 


This Semester EXTEND the TEACHING 
DAY with NEW DITTO WORK BOOKS! 


Ditto, Incorporated, provides a library 
of more than 50 authoritative work 
books printed in Ditto reproducing 
ink. 25 new ones this school year! 
Teachers, the nation over, agree that 
Ditto work books are like “invisible 
teachers” for each pupil—reducing 
lesson preparation oe paper mark- 
ing, and speeding the learning 
process. Send coupon now for free 
classroom samples and catalog! 
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MODERN SCHOOL ESSENTIALS FOR DOUBLE PROTECTION OF 
BOTH PERSONNEL AND BLACKBOARD EQUIPMENT 
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AN -DU-SEPTIC 
DUSTLESS 


WHITE 
CRAYON 


These finest quality Gold 
Medal White Blackboard 
Crayons are entirely free 
from irritating dust and 
other gritty particles. Now 
available by the gross in 
quarter - gross packs as 
shown. 





Other Gold Medal Products famous for dependability and high 
ality include Crayola Colored Wax Crayon, Perma Pressed 
rayon, Artista Water Colors, Tempera Colors, Frescol, Clayola 


Modeling Material and Shaw Finger Paint. 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS LEAD ON MERIT 


School Building News 


THE NORTHAMPTON HIGH SCHOOL 


The Northampton High School, published in 
the January issue of the Scooort Boarp JOURNAL, 
was designed by J. Wiiliams Beal, Sons, of 
Boston, and the local direction of the enterprise, 
including the supervision of the construction, was 
carried on by Mr. Frank M. Mahoney, of Nor- 
thampton, as associate architect 
THE PROGRESS OF THE WPA PROGRAM 

The Work Projects Administration of the 
Federal Works Agency has issued its 1940 re 
port, containing a series of statements showing 
the employment, accomplishments, and expendi 
tures of the WPA. 

The report shows that the 4000 new school 
buildings constructed, the 1500 additions built, 
and the 27,800 school buildings renovated or 
modernized have resulted in considerable im- 
provement in school facilities. Much of the new 
construction work involved the replacing of an 
tiquated schoolhouses with modern buildings. A 
large proportion of the new schools were built 
in the southern and southwestern states. 

Reconstruction work along the school-building 
line, it is reported, has been even more extensive 
than new construction. On many small rural 
school buildings sagging roofs and steps were 
replaced, and window sashes repaired. New heat- 
ing facilities and electric wiring were installed to 
reduce fire hazards, new blackboards were built, 
and badly needed painting and other improve- 
ments were effected. In many cases, dilapidated 
school buildings with obsolete plumbing, heating, 
and lighting equipment were made into modern 
educational plants with good lighting, heating, 
and toilet facilities. 

In addition to schoolhouses and libraries, other 
related work, such as the construction or im 


COLORED CRAYON 


Now 
AN - DU - SEPTIC 
NON-POISONOUS 
DUSTLESS 


New, improved, assorted- 
color Gold Medal Cray- 
ons now dust-free, grit- 
free and certified to be 
non-poisonous and non- 
injurious. As positively 
safe to use as they are 
effective for blackboard 
messages. 
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provement of administration buildings, dormi ¢ Iron River, Mich. The board of education 


tories, gymnasiums, 


stadiums, athletic fields, in renewing school insurance policies amounting 


water-supply and sewage-disposal facilities, has to $110,500, has divided the insurance among 
been done for public educational institutions five local agencies on a basis of one eighth por- 


BUILDING NEWS 


@ Ware, Mass. Supt 


tions. The school district property is protected 
by policies totaling approximately $550,000, with 


Leroy Greenfield, in $110,500 falling due for renewal each year on 


his annual report to the school board, has recom a five-year cycle 
mended that a program be prepared to remedy # St. Johnsbury, Vt. The school board has 
conditions in the school plant, the repair work awarded the contract for the construction of the 


to be done in yearly 


installments so that the new trade school, to cost $114,376. The build 


costs will not be burdensome. If 2 per cent of ing which will be three stories in height, will! 
the school property valuation is allowed each comprise 400,000 cubic feet of floor space, and 
vear for maintenance and repairs, some perma will include two sections, one devoted to aca 
nent replacement work be done each year demic and administrative functions, and _ the 
For 1941, he suggests obsolete and dan other devoted to vocational training. Messrs. 
gerous toilet conditions at two schools be rem Wells, Hudson & Granger, Hanover, N. H., are 


edied. Another year attention should be given the architects. 
to heating conditions so that fuel costs may be 4 Ballinger, Tex. Construction work has been 


reduced. 


started on a_ grade-school building, to cost 


@ Napa, Calif. The school board has voted to $128,000 
employ two experts to make a complete survey ¢ Tyler, Tex. Construction work is progress- 
of the housing needs of the high school. A new ing on the new Lindale High School, which will 


junior or senior high 
necessary. It is estimated 


reach $1,000 


school building seems be completed at a cost of $104,000. 


that the cost will @ Green River, Wyo. The voters have ap- 
proved a school-bond issue of $150,000 for the 


¢ The board of education at Girard, Ohio, has construction of a high school building. 


started plans for an 


extensive school-building 4 Portland, Me. The board of education has 


program, to include a number of projects which approved a proposed 10-year  school-building 
will be carried out in the near future. The proj program, involving an expenditure of $1,000,000. 


ects include an auditorium 


elementary school, a 


industrial-arts building 
vocational, commercial, 


for the Tod Woods’ The program calls for the construction of two 
athletic stadium, an junior high schools, two elementary schools, and 
house the industrial, the remodeling and repair of other buildings. 

visual, and musical de # Cortez, Colo. Plans have been started for 


partments. The program will be financed with the construction of a new school building. A 
the proceeds of a $225,000 school-bond issue consolidation movement has been carried out 


approved by the voters last November with the combining of the Arbor, Blue Door, 
4 El Paso, Tex. The board of education of Aztec, Towaoc Districts, and Dist. No. 1 to 
El Paso County has begun plans for an exten- form a new district to be called the Cortez 

sive construction program in three districts, in- Union High School District 

volving a cost of approximately $324,475. The ¢ Plans have been completed for the construc- 


program includes a new 


district and additions 
three districts. 


school in the Cooley tion of an addition to the county high school in 
to the school plants in Misson'a Countv, Mont. The cost of the build- 


ing will be $270,000 
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Tne other day we completed the twenty-fifth c 
we snaugurated pack in 191,--The 1940 annual TYP wr 
schools that teach typewr iting: 




























It is not my province to impress you with the standing of our own product 
as revealed py this Sensus - It is conducted each year for the sole purpose 
of guiding our school pivision in its aaministrative work--not with the 
ydea of ysing its findings in sales promotion or aavertising- 












The really significant feature of the sensus is that Commercial Education 
nas kept pace and kept faith with Industry: It portrays» as no other source 
of information can, the courage and foresignt of the Commercial Educator 
in maintaining an adequate flow of trained secretaries and typists into 
sndustry n° matter how great the demand nappened to be. and this service 
stands out in strong contrast today %° the situation existing in other 
fields where the acute shortage of skilled labor is one of Industry 'S great 
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ne problems - 
Back in 1914 when the first Underwood School Typewriter Census was Launched 
a there were but a few thousand schools teaching typewriting on 4 total of 
ith 56 ,868 machines - But by the end of 1LIAY» the number of schools had grown 
to 2h 899 » and the number of typewriter® of all makes t° 571,252 The 
= nderwoods alone totaled 221,378: 
has , ‘ > ‘ , 
es and there we nave tne picture of the expansion of Americ expressed in 
id. terms of commercial education and type j , only the schools themselves 
vill know the number of students wno nave faced these nalf million and more of 
ad keyboards - But most certainly in times such 45 these, American Industry 
pe ; should know to what extent the schools have shouldered the burden of main- 
th taining 3 steady» adequate flow of secretaries and typists trained to func- 
oe tion efficiently from the moment they go on 4 pay roll. 
as Industry staggeriné along under the load of creating skilled workers for 
- other essential positions should have a real sense of appreciation of its 
oa debt of gratitude to *ommercial Educators wno all through the years nave 
one im a training job off Industry's shou}frrs 
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The Voice of Experience 


Experience wins attention because it is 
the surest way to obtain reliable guid- 


ance. 


Due to years of practical experience, 
leading textbook purchasers insist that 
the covers of the books they buy must 
be made of Binders Board — the solid, 
single-ply board made expressly to 
meet the requirements of book binding. 

You can profit by the experience of 
these expert buyers if you add this 
clause to your book orders: 


“Books to be bound in Binders Board made 
according to Commercial Standard CS50-34.” _ 


BINDERS BOARD MANUFACTURERS 


Colonial Board Co. . Manchester, Conn. 
Consolidated Paper Co. . Monroe, Mich. 
The Davey Company . Jersey City, N. J. 

Shryock Brothers . 


CAROLINE L. LLOYD, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BOOKS BOUND IN BINDERS BOARD ARE BOUND TO LAST 


280 MADISON AVENUE 


School Administration News 


tt tt ll 
@ Omaha, Neb. The school board has taken 
the initial steps to prepare its vocational and 
adult-education programs to fit the needs of 
workers in the defense program. The vocational 
work will be conducted by the board under an 
expanding NYA work-experience project 

@ Kearney, Neb. The board of education has 
approved a trade school for youth to prepare 
workers for the defense program. The school 
will be in operation seven hours each day and 
the instruction will include riveting, welding, 
machine-shop practice, aircraft sheet-metal work, 
and radio service. 

4 Springfield, Mo. The school board has ap 
proved three new classes for the training of 
workers for defense industries. The classes com 
prise sheet-metal work, welding, and concrete- 
form construction. 

@ Neodesha, Kans. The school board has ap- 
proved a vocational program for defense workers 
between the ages of 17 and 25 years. The pro 
gram includes general mechanics, general electri 
cal work, and carpentry. All classes will be in 
charge of skilled tradesmen 
4 The Kentucky State Board of Education and 
the Division of Vocational Education have agreed 
to sponsor a defense program for the training of 
young men as skilled and unskilled workers. The 
instruction will comprise auto mechanics, metal 
work, electricity, and woodworking 
4 Hallstead, Pa. The school board has approved 
the establishment of a vocational course for de 
fense workers. The instruction will include wood 


working, electricity, metalwork, and auto me 
chanics. Instruction will be carried on for three 
hours a day, five days a week 

4 Princeton, Ky. The school board is coop 


erating with the Federal Government in conduct 
ing a vocationa! school for adults in connection 


Fandango Mills 

Fibreboard Products inc.,SanFrancisco,Cal. 

C. H. Norton Co., N. Westchester, Conn. 
. . « Philadelphia, Pa. 
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with the defense program. The instruction in 
cludes auto mechanics, woodworking, and sheet 
metal work. 

4 Branford, Conn. The school board has ap 
proved a plan for conducting classes in instru 
mental music after school hours. All pupils will 
provide their own instruments and will receive 
instruction at a rate of 40 cents a week 

@ Mobile, Ala. The school board has voted 
to erect a trade school on the high school 
grounds for use as a defense training school for 
young workers. The school must be built and in 
operation by May 1 in order to be eligible to 
receive $75,000 worth of equipment from the 
government 

¢ Hot Springs, Ark. New classes under a co 
operative program have been established in the 
vocational department. A course for local en 
gineers, conducted in the high school, offers 
specialized training in engineering 

4 Eldorado, Kans. The school board has voted 
to establish courses for the training of workers 
in the defense program. The local courses will 
offer beginners a chance to learn a trade and to 
work on the defense program 

4 Kirksville, Mo. The school board is coop 
erating with the state department of education 
in offering adult education in welding, 
mathematics, arc welding, oxyacetylene 
and machine-shop practice 

4 Newberry, Mich. The school board has pro- 
posed the establishment of a crippled children’s 
unit in the high school 

¢ Helena, Mont. A school for crippled chil 
dren has been established in the Shodair Hos 
pital, through a cooperative arrangement of the 
local school board with other school districts in 
the state. The school sessions will be on a half 
day basis and will be financed by the school 
district, the Shodair Hospital, and the districts in 
which the patients live 

4 Emporia, Kans. The board of education has 
appointed a committee to direct a program of 
vocational training for the defense program 
Free classes are open to all unemployed rural 


shop 
welding, 
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and town vouths between the ages of 17 and 25 

@ Pittsfield, Mass. The school board has or- 
dered the establishment of a third defense class 
in welding, at the Hawthorne mills, on a 24-hour 
basis 

@ St. Louis, Mo. An evening training course 
in school playground work has been opened in 
the Roosevelt High School for white students, 
and in the Vashon High School for Negro 
students 

@ DeQueen, Ark 4 course in metalwork is 
being offered in the vocational agriculture build- 
ing for bovs between the ages of 17 and 25. Each 
student is required to take 15 hours of work 
per week, for a period of eight weeks. Each 
student must be registered with the state em- 
ployment department for a job as soon as an 
opening occurs 

4 St. Louis, Mo. The first branch high school 
has been opened in the Cote Brilliante School, to 
relieve overcrowding at two other high schools 

@ Mason, Mich. The school board has leased 
a monument-works building which will be 
equipped as a teaching center for defense trades 
The Federal Government will pay the cost of 
instruction, equipment, light, and heat. The course 
is open to all unemployed boys between the ages 
of 17 and 24 

4 Westfield, Mass. The school board has be- 
gun a study of plans for building an addition to 
the trade school. The board has considered the 
purchase of a commercial building which could 
be remodeled at a cost of $25,000 

4 New trade courses for defense 
being offered in the Estill County 
in Irvine, Ky. The courses 
mechanics and carpentry. 

4 Tecumseh, Mich. The school board has 
offered to cooperate with the state and Federal 
Government in conducting an evening vocational 
program for defense workers 

4 Danville, Ky. Vocational training for de- 
fense workers is being offered in the vocational 
training center. Courses are open to boys be- 
tween 18 and 25 
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Teach 
Printing 


Promote 
Skilled Hands 





Tae 
Printing courses are bene- 
ficial to students in various ways: 


They develop manual dexterity. 


They give pupils an understanding of ma- 
chines and materials used. 
They give pupils an appreciation of Print- 


ing asa fine art and the skill needed in it. 


They offer pupils an opportunity to “try 


out” their interests and aptitudes. 


ATF can supply you with everything 
you need in the finest quality equipment for the 
complete school printshop. ATF units are priced 
to fit any budget ...from the small general shop 
to the large vocational department. You can also 
take advantage of ATF’s Engineering Service. 
backed by 45 years of intensive, specialized ex- 


perience ...without extra charge. of course 


e Send fora free copy of “Vocational 


Statistics” or” Why Teach Printing?”. 
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Classroom Performance 


SPECIFY THE ALPHACHALKS! 


Alpha 


Dustless, White, 
95% Plus, Pure 
English Whiting 





Alphasite 


Dustless, Yellow 
Sight-Saving 





LARGE 
Alpha and 
LARGE 
Alphasite 
New, Large Dust- 


less Sticks, White 
or Yellow. 





Alphacolor 


24 Clean, 
Brilliant, 
Smooth-Working Colors 
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sight during formative years. That’s 
why the majority of schools, specify 
Automatic Pencil Sharpeners for The 


every room. 


APSCO CUTTERS Can "Take It’ 
in Heavy Classroom Service 


Heavy duty is handled easily by these 
perfect cutters. Fine steel — deeply 
undercut for free shavings flow — 
razor edge — bring longer cutting 


“mileage”. 


— uilomailic PENCIL SHARPENER 
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School Administration News 


etl el 


4 Fitchburg, Mass. Courses in machine-shop 
work and blueprinting are being offered in the 
evening high school for workers on the defense 
program. 

4 Paris, Ky. The school board has established 
new courses in commercial work for the benefit 
of persons who will take positions on the de- 
fense program. 

4 Cincinnati, Ohio. The public schools are co- 
operating with the Wright Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion in training workers for the new plant in 
Lockland. It is anticipated that fully 350 me- 
chanics will be trained monthly for national 
defense work. 

@ Manitowoc, Wis. A five-member advisory 
committee has been appointed to assist the voca- 
tional school board in the operation of the 
National Defense Program. Plans have been 
completed for the co-ordination of the defense 
program. 

# Wood River, Ill. The community high 
school board has approved an evening school 
program for adult education in trades which 
are financed under the George-Dean Act. The 
board has also approved an arrangement for the 
participation of the high school in the federal 
defense program by providing classes in indus- 
trial education for unemployed adults, and sup- 
plementary training for adults already employed 
who need further training. 

4 Zeeland, Mich. The school board has voted 
to cooperate with the Federal Government in 
the establishment of classes in mechanics for de- 
fense workers. All young men from 17 to 23 
years are eligible to attend classes 

4 Augusta, Kans. The school board has started 
a series of adult-education classes for men and 
women. Among the courses being offered are 
woodworking, electricity, blueprint reading, 
mathematics, metalwork, Spanish, and art crafts. 


heap BYES Sharp! 


Cleancut writing helps conserve eye- 
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PREMIER Model 


Mechanical feed saves 
pencils. Large recep- 
tacle. 


SEND FOR THIS BUYING GUIDE — 


See this helpful catalog. Over 20 different models and 


styles of finish for every school need and budget. 


@ The school board at Columbia, Mo., has ap- 
pointed Mr. Delbert E. Dunkin as co-ordinator 
of vocational education for national defense. An 
advisory committee of six will work with the 
co-ordinator in conducting the program and in 
establishing relations with the public. Classes will 
be open to unemployed youth now on the NYA 
pay roll. 

4 Eldorado, Kans. The school board has de 
cided to establish new courses in airplane work, 
sheet-metal, and riveting work: for the benefit 
of workers on the defense program. The courses 
will cover a period of nine weeks, with instruc 
tion given six hours a day for five days a week 

4 Waco, Tex. The school board has voted to 
cooperate in the defense program by offering 
courses in auto mechanics, sheet-metal work, and 
machine-shop practice in the vocational depart 
ment. The courses will be open to young men 
between 18 and 25 years and to men over 25 
with previous training or experience in the trade 

4 Sanderson, Tex. A full program of activities 
for pupils and teachers will be offered in the 
schools during the balance of the school year 
The schedule includes full courses in fire preven- 
tion, music, art and handicrafts, physical educa 
tion and health, and woodwork. An athletic pro 
gram has been planned, to include basketball, 
volleyball, baseball, track, and tennis. 

4 The State Department of Public Instruction 
of Illinois has issued an 86-page circular, con 
taining regulations governing the qualifications 
of school-bus drivers. The operators are required 
to pass a physical examination, a driver’s license 
examination, a road test, and other requirements 
Approximately 1000 of the 1500 bus drivers were 
recently required to take the midyear course of 
instruction and the driver’s examination, even 
though they were qualified as bus drivers since 
last August. 

¢ Galena, Ill. The board of education has ap 
proved a new plan for religious education, which 
became effective during the first week in 
February. Students in the junior and senior high 
schools are excused on Thursday morning of 
each week, at 11:04 o’clock, to attend religious- 
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Write for 
Catalog 


No. 131 


DIVISION OF SPENGLER LOOMIS 
MFG. CO. + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


education classes. Pupils are permitted to enroll 
provided they have obtained the approval of 
their parents. All parents are required to sign 
a consent certificate which is sent to the parents 
for approval. 

@ Somerville, Mass. A _ pre-employment re- 
fresher course has been established at the voca- 
tional school. 

¢ Green Springs, Ohio. The school board has 
appointed Ralph Gale as instructor in metal- 
work for the National Defense Program. 

4 Kirksville, Mo. The board of education has 
established a class in mathematics for machinists. 
Other classes being offered are welding metal- 
lurgy, arc welding, gas welding, and machine- 
shop work. 

4 Caro, Mich. The school board has voted to 
cooperate in the defense program and has se- 
lected Plan 2A to train out-of-school rural and 
nonrural youths. Two classes, offering 10 weeks’ 
instruction, are being conducted in carpentry and 
woodwork. Young men between the ages of 17 
and 27 are eligible to enroll. 

4 Newton, Mass. Supt. Julius E. Warren, in 
a report to the school board, has suggested the 
establishment of a placement department in the 
high school to assist the students and graduates 
in obtaining employment. The department would 
require a director and a full-time secretary and 
would entail an expenditure of $3200. 

# Darien, Conn. The school health program 
has been revised to maintain good health condi- 
tions in the schools. Under the new plan, attend- 
ance is not required and parents are advised to 
keep children home at the first sign of illness. 
When a pupil is absent from school with 4 
communicable disease, notes are sent home to 
the parents of other school children advising that 
the child has been exposed to a disease. 

4 Tomahawk, Wis. A _ school of vocational 
and adult education has been created by order 
of the city council. Part-time-day, all-day, and 
evening classes are being organized. The program 
calls for the appointment of a director, and the 
employment of supervisors, co-ordinators, teach- 
ers, and technical advisers. 
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4 The 
Teachers has started a campaign to 
safety instruction for school-bus drivers of the 
state. 

4 Argo, Ill. The school board of Dist. 217 
has voted to establish a course in machine-shop 


Parents and 
require 


Kentucky Congress of 


operations in the high school, as part of the 
defense program. It is a refresher course to pre- 
pare young men for work in defense industries. 

¢ Bellingham, Wash. The Bellingham school 
district has been selected as one of the training 
centers for the National Defense Program. Up 
to the present time, 50 young men have been 
trained for work in the Boeing Aircraft Factory, 
in Seattle, and 100 other young men are in 
training for the same work and will be emp!oyed 
upon completion of their training. Additional 
classes in welding for cannery machinists are being 
established. Mr. James Bowen, instructor in 
Smith-Hughes auto mechanics, is the vocational 
instructor in charge of this work. 

4 Rice Lake, Wis. A new board of vocational 
and adult education has been created, with Art 
E. Berg as chairman, and J. H. Murphy as 
secretary. Other members are Lyle Webster, W 
E. Luell, Ralph Yoing. A director will be em 
ployed and it is planned to establish a school 
in the near future. 

¢ Hon. J. W. Studebaker, Commissioner of 
Education of the United States, has announced 
an Information Exchange on Education and the 
National Defense. The exchange has been put in 
operation to show what part the schools are 
taking in the national defense, in what way the 
schools may contribute to the defense program, 
and curriculum modifications and _ classroom 
procedures which are most effective in con 
tributing to the American life. 

School authorities are urged to send descriptive 
material, photographs, visual aids, and radio 
programs. 

4 New York, N. Y. The new plan of religious 
instruction began operation early in February 
with an enrollment of about 3500 children, eight 
to 11 years of age. It is expected that the attend- 
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HAMILTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Please send me your new Laboratory and Vocational Furniture Catalog. 
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81 


| The New 
A Lifetime 
—, Drawing 
| Table 


This new type of drawing 
table originated by Hamil- 
ton is made of both steel and 
wood. This construction in- 
sures strength, rigidity and 
long life, even under contin- 
uous school use. It is truly a 
lifetime table. Notice the 
seven features illustrated at 
the left. 

Send in the coupon for a 
complete catalog of labora- 
tory and vocational furniture 
describing in detail lifetime 
features of Hamilton Draw- 
ing Tables. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co. 


Two Rivers Wisconsin 


ASBJ 3-41 





ance at the classes will be doubled or trebled 
in the near future. Each child who enrolls in the 
classes is given a red button to show that he is 
attending classes. The classes are being conducted 
in 67 churches and religious centers which are 
cooperating with the Greater New York Inter- 
faith Committee. 

¢ Tacoma, Wash. The board of education has 
voted to establish a department of vocational 
education, to provide trade and occupational 
training to apprentices, adult workers, and high 
school students. Because of limited funds at its 
disposal for buildings and equipment, the board 
plans to build the school shops in installments to 
provide housing for trade school workers con- 
nected with National Defense Training Programs. 
These shop units will also be used for ultimate 
peace-time training needs. The Federal Govern- 
ment has also awarded millions of dollars in 
defense contracts for the construction of army 
buildings, aircraft and bases, and naval and 
merchant ships in the Puget Sound area. 

4 Oshkosh, Wis. Under a rule of the school 
board, pupils of the ninth grade in the junior 
high school, who have free periods, may be 
excused for music instruction under a licensed 
teacher. All pupils are eligible to receive credit 
for music instruction where the work is con- 
ducted by a licensed teacher. 

@ Sauk City, Wis. The board of education has 
established a defense program offering training 
for rural and nonrural out-of-school youth be- 
tween the ages of 17 and 24. Among the subjects 
to be taught are tractor and automobile work, 
metalwork, woodworking, and _ elementary 
electricity. 

4 Bristow, Okla. The school board has approved 
a five-point program of training for national 
defense. Among the courses offered are flying 
instruction, woodwork, sheet metal, blueprint 
reading, electricity, and welding 

4 Fulton, Mo. The school board has voted 
to establish a vocational education course in con- 
nection with the National Defense Program. The 
program will include courses in sheet-metal work, 


spot welding, and mechanics. The classes are open 
to enrollees on the NYA program, to out-of- 
o—- youths, and to those training for defense 
work. 

4 Kirksville, Mo. The school board has es- 
tablished a National Defense Training Program 
for out-of-school youth from 17 to 24 years of 
age. Courses in woodworking, automobile work, 
metalwork, and welding are being offered. 

4 Amarillo, Tex. During the school year 1940, 
a number of new activities were undertaken in 
the schools. Improvements in school organiza- 
tion included greater correlation of related sub- 
ject material, provision for specialized training 
in music and art, new science and physical edu- 
cation courses, and the introduction of the 
12-grade plan; exploratory course in general 
language, new courses in commercial subjects, 
remedial work in English and mathematics and 
comprehensive pupil guidance. 

¢ The Connecticut State Board of Education, 
in its biennial report to the governor, has pre- 
sented recommendations, calling for the elimina- 
tion of the present grade system in the public 
schools of the state. The report suggests the 
establishment of a lower division of the elemen- 
tary school, and an upper school, in which each 
pupil may progress at his own rate of speed. 

4 Chicago, Ill. Under a new plan, school doc- 
tors no longer make regular school calls but 
look for a “call” card in a school window. If a 
child is sick, the doctor stops. If there is no 
card, he goes to the next school. Under the 
plan, the number of school doctors has been 


cut from 135 to 108. The number may be further 
reduced to 85. 


4 The name of Samuel Miller Brownell has 
been given to the junior high school at Grosse 
Pointe Farms, Mich. Dr. Brownell, who was 
superintendent of schools at Grosse Pointe for 11 
years, is now professor of educational administra- 
tion in the Graduate School at Yale University. 
Mrs. Mary G. Faulman is chairman of the 
Brownell Junior High School, and Walter R. 
Cleminson is principal. 
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Hamburg Grade School, Hamburg, N. Y., equipped with Model ‘’SR-W"’ (semi-recessed) SANI-DRI. 
Architects: Bley & Lyman, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SANI-DRI— FIRST AID TO SANITATION 


A soothing current of warmed, sanitorized air dries the hands quickly, thoroughly 


and with utmost sanitation. 
user to another. 


There is nething to carry contamination from one 


ELIMINATES A DANGEROUS FIRE HAZARD 


SANI-DRI, the electric hand drier automatically keeps washrooms cleaner — free 
from towel litter—and thus removes a dangerous fire-risk. Washroom service re- 


quirements are reduced — 
there is no necessity to fill 
towel cabinets nor empty 
soiled towel receptacles. 


SANI-DRI IS ““MORE THAN 
A DRYING SERVICE” 
Send for illustrated literature 


DEPENDABLE SINCE 1897 


THE 
CHICAGO HARDWARE 
FOUNDRY COMPANY 


SANI-DRI DIVISION 
341 School Street, North Chicago, Illinois 


Producers of High Grade Iron, Ni-Resist, 

Semi-Steel, Brass, Bronze. Aluminum 

and Alloy Castings Machine Work 

Platine — Porcelain Enameling —**Sani™ 

Food and Drink Equipment *Sani-Dri™ 

Electric Hand and Hair Driers Cast 
Tron Welding Rods 


A typical installation of Model 
“SR-W" SANI-DRI. 
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4 The American Association of Junior Colleges, 
in its directory for 1941, reports that the enroll- 
ment in these institutions has doubled within 
the past six years and that it now totals 236,162. 

According to the report, the increase for the 
past year was 20.5 per cent, which was a jump 
from 196,710 in 1940, a growth of 39,452 for 
the year. This is almost equal to the 41,122 in 
crease reported a year ago, which was the 
maximum figure. 

The number of junior colleges is 610, which 
is an increase of 35 for the year, and an in 
crease of 205 since 1929. Fifteen institutions have 
reported the beginning of junior college work in 
1939 or 1940 

The 10 states leading in enrollment are Cali 
fornia, 86,357; Illinois, 19,589; Texas, 15,085; 
Missouri, 8143; North Carolina, 6602; Massachu- 
setts, 5994; Kansas, 5798; Georgia, 5635; Okla- 
homa, 5409; Mississippi, 5205. 

4 The school board at Gary, Ind., has employed 
Mr. John J. Matthews as co-ordinator of indus 





trial education. Mr. Matthews will be given the 
task of reorganizing the vocational education 
program of the schools, to expand the trade 
courses and to integrate the technical instruction 
with the industrial needs of the Calumet district 
For the present he will direct the shop training 
and the correlation of the Smith Hughes courses 
with the requirements of industry 

¢ Elizabethtown, Ky An institute of moral 
instruction has been planned for pupils of the 
sixth to twelfth grades. Classes will be held 
each Wednesday, from 8:55 to 9:55 in the 
respective churches 

@ Warwick, R. I. The school 
ceived an opinion from its attorney, E. L. God- 
frey, that the board may reimburse teachers 
partially for salary losses due to military service 
The opinion declared that teachers may be paid 
the difference between their salaries and the 
amount paid to substitutes employed in their 
places. 

4 During the school vear 1941 the board of 
education at Burbank, Calif., has as one of its 


board has re 
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main objectives the giving of aid to the nationa} 
defense industries. Two large airplane factories 
and subsidiary industries have cooperated with 
the educational authorities in developing the 
largest single educational program of its kind in 
the aircraft industry in the United States. 

The enrollment figures for refresher courses, 
pre-employment courses, and continuation classes 
are expected to exceed 8000 men. In addition, 
there have been organized in the Burbank schools 
over 200 trade classes with 180 instructors. The 
classes are held in the school buildings, in the late 
afternoon and evening, and the instructors are 
men drawn from the industries, who are assisted 
by the regular staff of the state, county, and city 
supervisors and administrators.. Among the 
courses being offered are sheet-metal design and 
drafting, aircraft radio telephone practice, naviga- 
tion, tool- and diemaking, metallurgy of weld- 
ing, aerodynamics, air-traffic control, aircraft de- 
sign, lofting, and stress analysis. 

4 Lincoln, Neb. The school board has ap- 
pointed Mr. R. S. Mickle as director of counsel- 
ing and guidance in the Northeast High School. 

@ Mt. Sterling, Ky. A National Defense Train- 
ing Program has been established in the high 
school, under the direction of Supt. Duke W. 
Young. All young men between the ages of 17 
and 25 who are out of school are eligible to take 
the courses. 

@ Marshall, Mo. The school board has taken 
steps toward the adoption of a new program 
of vocational education to aid the National 
Defense Program. Courses in welding, machine 
operation, blueprint reading, radio, and _ elec- 
tricity will be offered and classes will be open 
to boys 18 years of age and over. 


# St. Louis, Mo. A class in shoe selling is 
being offered each Wednesday night in the 
Soldan High School. 


¢ Kansas City, Kans. .The school board has 
expanded its facilities for training men for the 
defense program. A number of refresher courses 
are being offered for men about to enter the 
defense industries 

¢ Ardmore, Okla. A second ground school for 
the training of enrollees in the civil aeronautics 
noncollege training program is in operation. The 
program has enrolled 50 men, selected on the 
basis of grades made in preliminary work 

4 The attorney general of Minnesota has ruled 
that cities in that state cannot charge adjacent 
rural districts the difference between the amount 
paid by the state as tuition for high school 
pupils and the actual cost to the city for this 
service. If room is available the cities must care 
for these school students from near-by districts 
The state pays $7 a month or $63 a year and 
the cost to the municipality ranges from $105 to 
$125 or more. St. Paul has about 600 such stu- 
dents while in Minneapolis there are about 1100 
The rural communities are not to blame or are 
to be blamed only in so far as rural legislators 
are responsible for the injustice. 

@ City Attorney Herman E. Koehler, of Sha- 
wano, Wis., holds that the city school board may 
collect tuition from the county for every student 


whose parents are on relief, WPA, or who 
receives public assistance, regardless of whether 
the pupils or parents have a legal residence in 


The school 
collect a sum 


elsewhere 
proceedings to 
county which is estimated at from $7,000 to 
$10,000. The decision was based on an action 
of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin recently in 
regard to a decision in the case of the city 
of Madison versus Dane County. 

@ Under a ruling of Attorney General Eugene 
Stanley, of Louisiana, parish school boards may 
pay parish health units, or other agencies for 
health instruction and service rendered in the 
schools. The service, it is explained, must be 
within the ordinary scope of the educational 
health program or needs, and must be subject 
to the general supervision of the school authorities 

4 Upon the suggestion of Supt. L. A. Fales, 
the school board of Attleboro, Mass., has voted 
to request a monthly inspection of all school 
buildings by the city fire department. It was 
decided to obtain estimates of cost for the 
installation of sprinkler systems in the buildings 
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New Books 


Superior and Backward Children in Public 

Schools 

By Arthur Paul Gossard. Cloth, 172 pages. 
Price, $2. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, Ill. 

The instruction of backward and _ superior 
children is one of the most important and baffling 
problems in the public schools today. The author 
in this book traces changes in administrative 
thought and school organization; he records the 
history of homogeneous ability grouping, discusses 
the use of special classes for gifted children, and 
describes types of training for backward chi.dren 
Attention is also given to plans for individual 
instruction, to coaching, use of honors, and use 
of extracurricular activities as a means of help 
ing superior or backward children. Remedial 
teaching has attained new prominence in the last 
few years. Both superior and backward children 
have been helped by cumulative records, free 
work periods, and the correlation of subjects 

School administrators and teachers will find 
the book a helpful aid in suggesting ways of 
providing for individual differences 
Negro Youth at the Crossways 

By E. Franklin Frazier. Cloth, xxiii-301 pages 
Price, $2.25. American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C 

This study, made for the American Youth 
Commz.ssion, contains a dark picture of the 
social and economic condition of American Negro 
youth, particularly in the middle states. The 
book is, perhaps, franker and more unkind than 
need be, but it makes clear that educationally 
and morally, the Negro youth has very little 
opportunity for self-realization. It may be ques 
tioned whether the solutions of the problem 
suggested are adequate, particularly from the 
cultural, religious and the educational standpoints 
Until we in America do more for the Negro in 
developing stable marriage and strengthening 
family ties, it is not likely that the Negro will 
become quite generally a dependable, moral man, 
in economically stable member of the community, 
ind a citizen who is a credit to America. 
Nineteen Forty Mental Measurements Yearbook 

Oscar Krien Buros, Editor. Cloth, 700 pages 
Price, $6. Published by The Mental Measure 
ments Yearbook, Highland Park, N. J 

This book is a monumental undertaking in 
which 250 psychologists, specialists, and _ test 
technicians have cooperated in making availab!e 
to teachers and to other users the significant data 
on present-day tests and test materials 

It is difficult to review so encyclopedic a work, 
which derives its chief utility from its factual 
dependability and inclusiveness. In some 674 
large, double-column pages, the book provides 
iccurate information and a critical review of 
new and revised editions of tests which have 
appeared in the last two or three years. Alto 
gether some 512 tests and several hundred books 
and scientific articles are summarized and dis 
cussed. Complete indexes of titles, names, etc., 
make the volume valuable for quick review 
Shop Mathematics 

By C. A. Felker. Cloth, xii-380 pages, illus 
trated. Price, $2.20. Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

This very practical book, while designed spe 
cially for machinist and toolmaking classes in 
part-time and full-time vocational schools, trade 
schools, technical high schools, and for appren 
tice classes, contains much material that will be 
informative and interesting to the tradesman who 
wants to brush up on, or acquaint himself with 
the mathematics which ought to be the stock-in 
trade of every machinist or toolmaker. 

The author’s experiences as an instructor and 
in industry have given him an admirable insight 
into what a course on shop mathematics ought 
to contain, and he has succeeded in embodying 
all of the desirable material in this one volume. 

The book has been divided into 20 chapters 
which deal with the following: common fractions; 
decimal fractions; square root; percentage and 
its application; applied algebra; measuring 
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WHEN PROTECTED WITH SEAL-O-SAN 






OU’LL get maximum satisfaction out 

of the continuous cleanliness of your 

floors when you refinish with Seal-O-San. 
You'll find the Seal-O-San finish un- 
marred by dirty traffic lanes—unharmed 
by ink or chemicals. You'll see a protec- 
tive finish that seldom needs scrubbing. 
Because Seal-O-San penetrates deeper 

. fills all cracks . . . and covers the floor 
with a tougher seal, it keeps dirt from 


PENETRATING 


acAL-D-SAR 


PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS 


instruments ; applied geometry-mensuration 
weights; logarithms; shop trigonometry; taper 
and taper turning; screw threads; pulley and 
gear speeds; thread cutting on a lathe; speeds 
and feeds; gears; indexing; cutting spirals; 
computations on work, power, and energy; belt 
ing; the slide rule; and tables 

Each chapter contains numerous _ illustrative 
examples and many practice problems. The 
mathematical problems also are correlated with 
shop practice, and questions bringing out this 
feature are found at the end of the chapter 
The section on the slide rule has been placed 
last, but the instructor may insert it in the 
course at any point that he may deem advan- 
tageous. 
Shakespeare for Today 

By Leroy Philipps and Mary M. Crawford 
Cloth, 464 pages. Illustrated. $1.52. World Book 
Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

With the purpose of rendering Shakespeare 


classroom floors 


Y STAY CLEAN 


reing the surface and getting a foot- 
10ld. That's why a Seal-O-San finish looks 
clean—remains clean longer. 

As an aid to sanitation in your school, 
refinish all wood floors with Seal-O-San. 
Their beautiful, clean appearance will be a 
source of pride every time you view them. 


Te WUNTINGTON <== LABORATORIES he 


oevin HUNTINGTON INDIANA 


more interesting to high school students, the 
authors have edited five plays: A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, The Merchant of Venice, As You 
Like It, Macbeth, and Julius Caesar. They have 
changed archaic forms of words to modern forms, 
deleted some passages (often those commonly 
omitted by professional actors), limited notes to 
essential matters, and placed the notes on the 
margin of the page near the text. They say “The 
worst faults in Shakespeare’s work — the bombast, 
indefensible verbal quibbles, hopelessly obscure 
passages, and indecencies—— have been deleted.’ 

The result is a very readable version of the 
plays commonly read in high school, quite an 
improvement on the usual editions. But there still 
remain some few lines that a conscientious teacher 
would hope to find deleted from such an edition. 
American History (Complete Edition) 

By Gertrude and John Van Duyn Southworth 
519 pp., illustrated. Iroquois Publishing Co., Inc., 
Syracuse, N. Y 










a 


No. H-22 Science Group 


And close upon April — May and June. 











vacation installation is near at hand. 


Muskegon 717 Nims Street 





This 1940 edition of American History has been 
prepared for use in the upper grammar grades 
It covers the history of our country from its 
discovery to the present, using the topical method 
of presentation. In the table of contents the 28 
chapters are organized into 10 major units for 
the convenience of teachers who wish to use 
the unit method. 


It’s Fun to Keep Fit 
By Fred B. Barton. Cloth, 155 pages. Price, 
$2. Harper & Brothers, New York, N. Y. 
Practical suggestions on play and exercise - 
all undertaken for health and rational enjoyment 
of a balanced life. The book is characterized by 
good sense. 


Here They Are 

Told by Ardra Wavle. 56 pages. Price, 68 
cents. D. C. Heath & Company, Boston, Mass. 

This supplementary primer retells the familiar 
adventures of Mickey Mouse, Donald Duck, 
Pluto, Minnie Mouse. The illustrations are by 
Walt Disney’s Studio. 
The Atlantic Clipper 

By Ellen K. Donohue. Paper, 64 pages. Price, 50 
cents. The Oxford University Press, New York, N. Y. 

Boys will be thrilled by this account of Bill Adams 
vacation trip on a giant Clipper, which took him from 
New York across the Atlantic to Spain 
The School Curriculum and Economic Improvement 

By Maurice F. Seay and Harold F. Clark. Paper, 121 
pages. Bulletin No. 1, September, 1940, of the Bureau 
of School Service, University of Kentucky, Lexington 

This bulletin is a progress report of the first year of 
an experiment in applied economics, conducted during the 
year 1939 by the College of Education, University of 
Kentucky. In the study an effort was made to see to 
what extent the providing of economic information im 
proves the economic conditions of low-income families of 
a community. This purpose will be accomplished by 
focusing the educational program of the one-teacher 
schools upon the problem of diet. Techniques are being 
developed to determine to what extent the diet practices 
may be changed through a program of instructional 
materials concerning food and related topics. An effort 
will also be made to determine the effects of such 
emphasis upon the accomplishment of the generally 
accepted aims of elementary education 


The time to start 
planning your new Science and Vocational Laboratories for 


Sheldon Sales Engineers can be of great assistance to you 
in planning layouts, working up budget estimates and spec- 
ifications. Write today for our catalog, or better still, ask us 
to send a Sales Engineer for a personal study of your labora- 
tory and vocational furniture requirements. 


E. H. SHELDON «CO. 
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this season. 


Michigan 


Working With Words 

By F. M. Garver, A. N. Gingrich, and Dorothy J 
Wanner. Books for second, third, seventh, and eighth 
grades, 39 cents each; books for fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades, 42 cents each. Thomas Nelson & Sons, publishers, 
New York, N. Y. 

This series of basic spellers provides 34 units of work 
each with an equal number of tests to be given by the 
teacher at the end of each week’s work. The books which 
are based on extensive experiments carried on by the two 
junior authors, utilizes to the full the test teaching and 
test techniques to which are added excellent materials for 
motivating the work, and splendidly organized devices for 
creating permanent word-pattern consciousness on the part 
of pupils. While careful attention has been given to the 
use of scientific studies, the latter books include many 
words required in the recreational, school, home, and active 
life of growing boys and girls. 

Facts About the Printing Industry for Schools 

Compiled by John A, Backus and Milford M. Hamlin 
Paper, 18 pages. Published by The American Type 
Founders, at Elizabeth, N. J. 

This study, prepared by two men who are perhaps 
more widely informed on the teaching of printing and 
the printing industry than any other men in the field 
is intended to be of assistance to educators in the task 
of giving advice to pupils on the selection of a _ trade 
or a profession 

Prefaced with a brief outline of the history and progress 
of the printing industry, the booklet offers a comparison 
of printing with eight other major manufacturing in 
dustries. In the survey, the respective industries are con- 
sidered from the standpoint of employment stability 
employment opportunity, wage scales and wage trends 
and the ratio of salaried employees to wage earners in 
each industry. The study provides a specific answer t 
the hundreds of inquiries received from time to time as 
to the relative standing of printing as an occupation as 
compared with other major industries 
Radio and the Classroom 

Paper, 100 pages. Price, 75 cents. Published by The 
Department of Elementary School Principals, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 

A monograph of practical discussions. The discussions 
are on real experiences with radio in the classroom and 
tell how problems may be met and solved by the c« 
operative efforts of pupils, teachers, principals, and 
supervisors 
For God and Country 

By Virgil L. Flinn. Published by the board of educa 
tion, Charleston, W. Va. 
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Waste No 
Man Hours 


with inefficient tools. Good tools make for perfect 
work — save time and reduce cost! 


FOR 1941 


Jacobsen Presents A New Line Of 


* HAND LAWN MOWERS 

* POWER LAWN MOWERS 

* POWER LAWN ROLLERS 
* MOTOR SCYTHES 

* TRACTOR GANG MOWERS 
* FAIRWAY MOWERS 

* POWER GREENS MOWERS 


A new Jacobsen catalog describing an improved 
line of grass cutting tools is yours for the asking. 
Invaluable reference in selecting new tools for 


Write for new 1941 literature 


Jacobsen Manufacturing Co. 
700 Washington Ave. 


Racine, Wisconsin 





A booklet giving a pictorial record of the new educa- 
tional training being offered by the board of education of 
the county of Kanawha, in the trade school division of 
Stonewall Jackson High School, Charleston, W. Va. A 
total of 650 students are employed in the 34 courses 
offered in 13 subjects at the National Defense trade school 


Essentials of Business Mathematics 

By R. R. Rosenberg. Cloth, x-373 pages. Price, $1.20 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York, N. Y. 

A semester’s work, developed in 98 lesson units, is 
offered in this compact vocationa) text. Ample learning 
exercises and timed drills, together with periodic tests and 
illustrative problems, make the work realistic and im- 
mediately valuable. Social values and personal use of the 
topics are emphasized 


Material Facilities Needed in the Training of Inter- 

mediate Grade Teachers in Science 

By H. A. Cunningham. Cloth, 162 pages. Price, $2 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Un 
versity, New York, N. Y 

This doctoral thesis is based upon a study of the 
science departments in 17 outstanding teachers’ colleges 
and 24 carefully chosen intermediate schools. Specific 
recommendations for the rooms, furnishings, equipment, 
and supplies are given 


Safety in the World of Today 

By Herbert J. Stack. Don Cash Seaton, and Florence 
Slown Hyde. Cloth, 372 pages. Price, $1.20. Beckley- 
Cardy Company, Chicago, III . 

This text is addressed to children in the upper ele- 
mentary grades and the junior high school. It provides 
a well-balanced study of safety problems in transporta- 
tion, motoring, and occupational life. Important chapters 
are devoted to the prevention of major accidents through 
fire and storms. The most important chapters, however 
are those outlining the development of safety habits and 
ecreation in school and at home. The final chapters pro- 
vide definite directions for giving first aid and for driving 
in automobile with safety 


The Mysteries of Television 

By Arthur Van Dyck. Paper, 55 pages. Price, $1. 
Published by The House of Little Books, New York, 
a = 

This book seeks to describe this newest development 

communication and to explain its mysteries to the 
ayman. The technical chapters describe in simple lan- 
guage how television works, and there is a dictionary of 
terms, and a list of helpful references 
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PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO SCHOOL- 
BUSINESS OFFICIALS 


Comparative Tax Rates of 301 Cities in 1940 

By Rosina Mohaupt. Paper, 19 pages. National Munic- 
ipal Review, New York. 

This study of 301 cities indicates that cities with a 
declining population tend to increase their tax rates more 
than cities with an increasing population. Two thirds of 
the reporting cities experienced an average growth of 7 
per cent and an average increase in adjusted tax rates of 
12 per cent for the 10-year period. The remaining third 
with an average decrease of 2 per cent in population, 
showed an average increase in tax rates of 24 per cent 

Tax rate increases since 1939 are more pronounced in 
declining cities than in growing cities in all population 
grops. The average increase in all cities in the former is 
2.4 per cent, whereas the increase in the latter cities is 
3 per cent. Decreases in assessed values are practically 
the same in all groups, except groups II and IV. Tax 
rates have again increased as in past years but by a 
smaller increment. 

Oklahoma's Deficit 

By Findley Weaver. Paper, 67 pages. Published by the 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla. 

This pamphlet is a study in financial administration, 
offering an analysis of state financial policies which are 
intended to be constructive. 

The study brings out the fact that the basic causes of 
the deficit in Oklahoma are found in fundamental faults 
of state financial policy. These policies may be enumer- 
ated under three heads, namely, earmarking of state 
revenue for special funds, expenditures without legislative 
appropriations, imadequate accountjng, reporting, and 
budgeting. 

The Oklahoma deficit is not a temporary one of small 
amount. Rather it represents a chronic condition that has 
already built up a funded indebtedness of $25,000,000 
which is a direct obligation of the state. The termination 
of recurring deficits is essential, not only to prevent the 
accumulation of an even larger funded debt, but also to 
insure efficiency in the administration of the state’s 
current finances. 

It is brought out that satisfactory policies must be 
adopted before the questions of levying more taxes or 
reducing expenditures can be settled on a rational basis. 
First, the policy of earmarking must be abandoned to 
prevent a situation in which a large surplus of funds 
cannot be used for the support of governmental activities. 

Second, all expenditures must be made on authority of 
legislative appropriations. Usurpation of legislative con- 
trol over expenditures is as incompatible with democratic 
government as taxation without representation, in addition 
to being a travesty on sound finance 

Third, the accounting system of the state must be 
designed to readily yield information in summary form 
or in complete detail as to the source, as well as the 
amount of state revenue and the amount, functions, and 
objects of state expenditures 

Fourth, the financial information must be reported in 
a manner whereby any reasonably well-informed person 
will be able to understand the facts of state finances. 

Fifth, the state must have a budget bureau with 
enough competent officials and assistants to study the 
amount needed and the best sources for raising revenues 
and to make cost studies of all agencies and functions of 
government. 

Finally, it is pointed out that upon a basis of facts 
established by budgeting, wise planning will tend to make 
governmental cost less for greater service, and insure 
against policies which lead to inefficient state finance and 
recurring deficits. 

Water Consumption, Cost and Savings 

By Georges C. St. Laurent, B.S. Paper, 32 pages 
Price, $1. Published by the American Hotel Association 
New York, N. Y. 

This research, the first of a series of volumes on hotel 
engineering, reports a study of the economical use of 
water in some 50 hotels, large and small. It contains 
Aumerous suggestions for school executives responsible for 
school-plant operation. 

As the author points out, a small faucet leak can result 

in a waste of as much as 52,000 gallons of water per 
year, and a lavatory fixture will ordinarily waste 75,000 
gallons in a month. If water costs 20 cents per thousand 
gallons, as it does in New York City, and in some other 
communities, the resulting monetary loss is evidently very 
high. 
_ Most hotel operators overlook the fact that stained 
‘avatory bowls and tubs are indications of leaky faucets 
So too, they are careless that a faucet which does not 
shut off easily will be left by the average user to drip at 
will. Their maintenance employees commonly neglect to 
repair old-fashioned faucet equipment, particularly when 
it is obsolete in design and a new seat cannot be readily 
Provided 

The author urges that toilet fixtures require constant 
adjustment in order to give the minimum necessary 
quantity of water during the flushing operation. Where 
the flushing operation is not standard, the fixture may 
readily consume 50 per cent more water than another. 
All types of toilet tanks, old and new, require periodic 
checking and adjustment in order to provide a uniforn 
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Vulcan Economies n 
School Cafeteria 
Kitchens 
New Super Radial-Fin 
| Cook Top saves 20% in 

top cooking costs. 





New 2 - Compartment 
Oven does twice as much 
work on same amount 
of gas. 


Oven Heat Control cuts 
food losses, reduces meat 
shrinkage (Actual tests 
show 14-lb. 
servings from 20-lb. 
roast). 


14. more 


Insulated Ovens save 
gas, improve 
conditions. 


working 


YOU CAN DO IT BETTER FOR LESS 


THE NEW ULC AN 


— 






Cooking equipment of every type = 
including renges, broilers. deep fet fryers, boke even: 





quantity of water sufficient for flushing and economical 
in the long run 

In hotels, another common source of waste of water 
is in the hot-water service, where temperatures up to 
180 deg. Fahrenheit are maintained. In the observation 
of the author, vast economies are possible if hot-water 
services are held down to 140 deg. Fahrenheit, or even 
135 deg, There is here an economy both in water and in 
the fuel used for heating water supplies 

It is the author’s finding that the kitchens and pantries 
of hotels are endless sources of waste of water, particularly 
where the opening and closing valves are not constantly 
serviced. The laundries and the air-conditioning and 
refrigerating equipment are similarly sources of great 
waste, and the boiler room is an endless cause of water 
loss when the piping, the valves, and the heating system 
generally are not constantly checked. The problem re- 
solves itself largely into one of common housekeeping. 


Practically every condition in the modern hotel can 
be repeated in the average, large, and medium-size school 
building, except perhaps the losses from refrigeration 


equipment, The school has the further difficulty that its 
patrons, the pupils, are children and are perhaps less 
careful than are the adult users of water equipment in 
hotels. The school suffers a further danger of waste in 
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RISING FOOD BILLS! 


with lower cooking costs! 


How to meet rising costs without sacrificing the 
quantity or the quality of the food on students’ 


plates—that’s the problem confronting every 
cafeteria director today. 


It isa problem that we, too, have been study - 
ing. Result: The new Vulcan 50th Anniversary 
Cooking Equipment, which quickly pays for 
itself in the savings it makes and then goes 
right on cutting fuel bills down, reducing meat 
shrinkage and other food losses—and, with 
greatly improved automatic facilities, enabling 
the cooking crew to produce uniform results of 
highest quality. 


This remarkable new equipment is 
fully described in an interesting book- 
let now available to cafeteria direc- 
tors. Write for Booklet AB-3. 


COOKING EQUIPMENT 


A complete line of units, all perfectly coordinated, 


all from one fully responsible source 


STAN DARD 


GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
18 East 41st Street, New York 


Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Chicago, Aurora, Ill., New Orleans, Los Angeles 





that numerous school boards do not pay for their water 
supplies and are not obliged to make an accounting. 

The present study suggests a type of research which a 
committee of the National Association of Public School 
Business Officials could very profitably undertake. 


List of Inspected Fire Protection Equipment and 

Materials, 1941 

Paper, 163 pages. Published by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc., 161 Sixth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

This list contains reports on appliances and materials 
which have been examined primarily with reference to 
fire-protective capabilities, and such fire hazards and ac- 
cident hazards as are involved in the groups listed. 
Records of favorable reports, issued after publication of 
the list may be obtained in card report form at the 
offices in the cities mentioned. 

Draindicator Pipe Sizing and Specification Chart 

Prepared and published by the engineering staff of the 
J. A. Zurn Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa. 

This handy chart will assist school-business officials 
and other school-building maintenance crews to select pipes 
and other fittings of adequate size for shower rooms, 
cafeteria kitchens, toilet rooms, and other sections of 


school buildings. A special section of the chart is devoted 
to rain water and storm drains. 








This Fountain is the 
Only Air-locked 
Outdoor Drinking 
Fountain 


Write for “ The Story of 
the Air Lock Fountain” 


CLEAN WATER 
CHAMBER OR 
cue 


waste 
AND 
VENT PIPE 


ENTURI INJECTOR 


10 SEWER 





Patent Pending 


THE MURDOCK MFG. G&G SUPPLY CO., 426 Plum St., 





SCHOOL 


Other Outdoor Drink- 
ing Fountains are ob 
tainable for schoo! and 
playground use 
under the MUR 
DOCK name but 
to provide the 
very last safe 
guard for childhood 
specify the AIR LOCK 
Fountain. Our sugges 
tion is based on the 
concern manifested by 
the Health Authorities 
of this nation 


Polluted water from a 
clo3ged sewer cannot 
contaminate the fresh 
water supply because it 
is eHectively stopped by 
this Air Lock, which is a 
modern utilization of an 
Old, Well-Known Prin- 
ciple of Hydraulics 


This is the most sanitary 
and practical anti-freez 
ing Outdoor drinking 
fountain obtain- 
able. All inner 
working parts 
comecompletely 
and permanently 
assembled. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


MURDOCK 


The Most Reliable Name on Wate 


UPPER PENINSULA (MICHIGAN) 
SCHOOL BOARDS MEET IN 
MARQUETTE 


The thirteenth annual meeting of the Upper 


Peninsula School Board and Superintendents’ 


Association was held in Marquette,Mich., on Feb 
ruary 1, with the State Teachers College as host 
President William Warmington, of 
presided 


The meeting opened with an address by Dr. 
“Michigan Cooperative 
in which he pointed 
out that the pooling of thinking, research, and 


Harvey L. Turner, on 
Teacher Education Study,” 


cooperative ability is a practical undertaking. He 
said it will be necessary to look forward to in 
service training in workshops and to the exten 
sion of special services to the schools 

A panel discussion on “The NYA and the 
WPA in the Schools” was conducted under the 
direction of Mr. L. Keith Cheney, superintendent 
of schools at Grand Marais. In summarizing the 
work of the committee it was brought out that 
there was need for a broader base for cooperation 

“Citizenship in the Schools” was discussed by 
W. M. Whitman, Mr. Sheehan, Miss Fox, Milton 
Johnson, and E. J. LaFoeniere. 

President Tape, of Marquette, presented the 
aims and goals of the school as one of assistance 
to the schools of the Peninsula as related to 
services, teachers, and standards 

Dr. Eugene Elliott, State Superintendent, urged 
that the basis problem of financing the schools 
be a share of the responsibility for contributing 
a just proportion on the basis of local, state, and 
federal grants-in-aid 

Mrs. Daisy Howard and M. E. Dunn, Vulcan, 
presented the picture of state aid and made a 
plea for fairness in reporting school matters. The 
speakers urged the proposed plan as a compro- 
mise measure granting more aid to rural schools 

A “Business Problems Panel” was conducted, 
with Supt. K. W. Schulze of Alpha acting as 
chairman. Among the topics taken up were: pur- 
chase of coal, insurance, and training of school 


Escanaba, 


r Service Devices 
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That KEWAUNEE May 


Serve You Better 


—in BOTH WOOD and METAL 
Scientific Laboratory Furniture 


@ e e Through the completion of our new and thoroughly 
modern Wood Furniture Plant at Adrian, Michigan, and 
the enlargement of our working facilities in the Metal 
Furniture Division at that point, Kewaunee Mfg. Co. is 
now better prepared to serve you than at any time in 
our nearly 40 years of successful operation. 


The KEWAUNEE WOOD LINE 


will more than ever justify its claim to leadership in 
engineering, design, quality and value. 


The KEWAUNEE METAL LINE 


will maintain the pace it has set from the beginning 
and which has repeatedly demanded an increase in our 
manufacturing facilities. 


So Kewaunee, by plant expansion and the consolidation 
of all manufacturing and management at Adrian, Mich- 
igan, expresses anew its confidence in the future of 
American Institutions and in the ability of our modernized 
plants to serve you better than ever before. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


Kewaunee’s new 192 page Catalog of Wood Scientific Laboratory 
Furniture is ready. A copy will be mailed free to those interested 
persons, requesting one on the letterhead of their institution. 


LABORATORY sewuwiiced 


C. G. Campbell, President 
5010 S. Center St., Adrian, Mich. 


ECO 


janitors. Dr. Phillips, secretary of the association, of two New York Unions, local No. 59, with a 


urged unity in the 


state aid plan. A memorial 


membership of 650, and College Teachers Union, 


service for deceased schoolmen was conducted by local No. 537, with a membership of 700. The 


Harlow Wood, of Munising 

The meeting closed with the election of officers 
for the year 1941. T 
Willard 


President, 
vice-president, J 


National Mine; 
W. Schulze, Alpha; 
Marie 


Whitman, 


tary, L. Keith Cheney, 
Board of Directors 

ford; Thomas Robins, 

Edward 


Grand Marais 

Frank Sweeney, Kings 
Ironwood ; 
Medlyn, f 


Peterson, Sault Sainte long as five years ago, and are under investiga- 


Philadelphia local 1929, with a membership of 
800, is also to be suspended 

The action of the Council follows an investiga- 
tion of these unions in connection with practices 
detrimental to the development of democracy in 
education. The unions have been under fire 
locally for communistic activity on the part of 
Walter Bath, some of their members. In fact, the two New 
loughton; K York unions were charged with communism as 


Marquette ; 
Calumet; secre 


tion by a committee of the New York State 


NORTH CAROLINA SCHOOL 


WILL MEET IN APRIL 


The annual convention of the North Carolina 
School Board Association will be held early in 
April, at Chapel Hill. 

The Association, through its legislative com- 
mittee, is making a concerted drive to promote 
educational legislation at the next session of the 
legislature 

Mr. G. B. Phillips, executive secretary of the 
Association, Chapel Hill, will be glad to furnish 
information concerning the program and _ the 
speakers 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL BOARDS TO MEET 
IN LOUISVILLE 

The Kentucky School Boards’ Association will 
hold its annual meeting in Louisville, on April 17 

The theme of the meeting will be “How May 
School Boards Render More Effective Service to 
the Kentucky Schools?” The principal speaker 
will be Dr. George D. Strayer, of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

The association has a membership of 262 school 
boards and it is expected that a majority of 
these boards will be represented at the meeting 


NEW YORK UNIONS SUSPENDED 
The executive council of the American Federa 
tion of Teachers has voted to cancel the charters 


BOARDS 


Legislature, which is continuing its studies dur- 
ing the year 1941. Early in February, the local 
No. 5 was compelled to give up its membership 
to the legislative committee and a demand has 
been made of the College Teachers’ Union for 
its list 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

During the month of January, 1941, Dodge re- 
ported contracts let in 37 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains for the construction of 149 
educational buildings. These will have a total 
valuation of $7,521,000 

In 11 states west of the Rockies, contracts 
were reported for 59 school buildings, to cost 
$2,727,200. In addition, 91 projects were reported 
in preliminary stages, at an estimated cost of 
$3,815,000. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES 


During the month of January, 1941, school- 
bond sales were reported in a total of $5,270,190 
The largest issues were sold in Pennsylvania, 
where $1,177,000 were placed. The average in- 
terest rate was 2.29 per cent 

During the month of January, the sales of 
tax-anticipation notes, temporary loans, and re- 
funding bonds were reported in a total of $4,- 
927,000. In Ohio, the sales amounted to 
$2,637,000. 
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BOSTON 
PENCIL SHARPENER 
MODEL KS 
















OCTETTE «rect ces 


Take your school glee club as an illustration. One voice can undertake 
only one part. A quartet gives roundness to the music because it 
embraces all four parts. But an octette adds extra strength to the 
quartet, additional versitility to any selection. That's Boston's popular 
model KS. KS has an octette of aperatures designed to fit eight differ 
ently-sized pencils perfectly. With this special advantage, Boston KS 
also brings to your classrooms its larger chip receptacle, its famous 
15 Cutting Edges which point a pencil precisely and stop cutting (they 
mever scrape!) when the point is made. For economy, long life and 
efficiency—choose Boston KS or specify other BOSTONS on your school 
BID SHEET. 












C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO., Camden, N. J. 


ROM EO) \ 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 












No. 9030 No. 9030 
Seat folded Folded flat for storage 


““Y’’ TYPE TUBULAR PATTERNS 
WITH INDIVIDUAL FOLDING 
WOOD OR STEEL SEAT 









Note the above chair open for use with seat lifted; also, 
note the chair folded flat for storage. The ideal chair 
where specifications demand chairs in sections. 


Write for catalogue and price list. 


ACME CHAIR COMPANY 


Largest exclusive manufacturers of folding chairs. 


READING, MICHIGAN 





VICTOR 


Makers of the world famous 


ANIMATOPHONE 


(most widely used school sound proiector) 


. 


ly 
; t accurate 
e tha’ UR VISUAL 


to help School Administrators to accurately deter- 
mine their schools’ basic Audio-Visual requirements 
—eliminates confusion—points way to most eco- 
nomical purchases — shows 
maximum multiple use in your 
schools with minimum amount 
of equipment. 


The Victor Visual Edu-Graph 
Service is complimentary. 
Your written request will get 
immediate attention. 


VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Dept. C-3, Davenport, lowa 
Distributors Throughout the World 


The first practical and tested method ever devised J 
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SOUND- 
ON-FILM 


HOLMES 














the projector of the future—today. 


1822 Orchard Street 


HOLMES AMPLIFIERS AND 
SPEAKERS 


PROJECTORS 


When you consider that the mechanism of every Holmes Projector 
is made from a casting —never a stamping; that it is an all ball-bearing, 
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PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL DIRECTORS 
MEET IN HARRISBURG 

The forty-sixth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania State School Directors’ Association 
was held in the State Education Building, in 
Harrisburg, on February 7 and 8, with President 
W. A. Roberts presiding. 

Mr. Mark M. Jones, of Akron, Ohio, who 
opened the program with a talk on “The Place 
of the Layman in Public Education,’ sounded a 
challenge to create better relationships between 
the layman and the professional in public educa 
tion. He denounced the existing conflict between 
these two groups and pointed out that there 
is a need for the layman to resume control of 
public education. He concluded by requesting the 
educators to do something to provide leadership 
for a disheartened people. 

Dr. Francis B. Haas, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, speaking on “The National 
Defense and the School Director,’ assured the 
Association that welcome relief for bottlenecks 
between training and employment in the state’s 
vocational program was definite. 

Dr. A. J. Stoddard, of Philadelphia, Pa., in 
his talk on “Discipline and Democracy,” said 
that the schools are the greatest instruments in 
the world for building of loyalties in a democracy 
He said that if the American people are to be 
welded from within, the schools must take up the 
unfinished task. He maintained that the schools 
must play their parts in building loyal citizens if 
the country is to be made ready to face the 
years that lie ahead 

Mr. Ellwood J. Turner spoke on the topic, 
“The Relation of the Public Schools to Some 
State Problems.” 

Robert M. Carson, of Westmoreland County, 
talked on the topic, “What Shall the County 
Boards Do?” H. L. Chaillaux, of the National 
Americanism Commission, discussed the subject, 
“Working for Our ( in Defense.” 


At the second day sion, Mr. J. Albert 


4 


Reed talked on “The Way to Good Government’ 
and Arthur C. Babson discussed “The Business 
Outlook for 1941.” 

Consideration was given to subversive text 
books and the resolutions committee advocated 
the prohibition of the use of textbooks which 
have been condemned as subversive unless they 
can be proved otherwise. The committee recom 
mended that the general assembly of the state 
make a study to the end that a part of the 
state teachers’ facilities be diverted to 
vocational training. A number of recommenda 
tions involved financial and academic functions 
of the school systems and were advocated for the 
welfare of the various school districts. One 
proposal sought to amend the teacher tenure act 
to make possible dismissal of married women 
teachers. A resolution was adopted to increasé 
the minimum salaries of teachers in fourth-class 
districts to $1,000 a year. 

The meeting closed with the election of officers 
for the year 1941. These are: president, D. A 
Best, East McKeesport; first vice-president, L 
B. Stoudnour, Roaring Springs; second vice 
president, D. E. Taylor, Freeport; third vice 
president, Dr. Isaac M. Wright, Allentown. Ten 
regional directors were named. 


college 


PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL SECRETARIES 
WOULD ABOLISH TAX ABATE.- 
MENT ON DELINQUENTS 


The twenty-eighth annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Association of School Secretaries 
was held on February 6, in the State Education 
Building, at Harrisburg, Pa. President Harold 
W. Cramblet, of Pittsburgh, opened the meeting 
with a plea that the schools be not forgotten in 
the present crisis. “When tremendous demands 
are being made in the interest of national 
defense,” he said, “we should use every effort 
to make the schools function more efficiently 
and to cause them to take their place in our 
great national defense.” He asserted that the 
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DRAPER SHADES SERVE TRIPLE PURPOSE 


In the Science Hall of the Ball State Teachers’ College, Muncie, Indiana. 


The illustration shows the use of the Draper Sanitary Roller Shade of tan 


the X-L Unit of black Dratex shades installed 
Black shades, when not in use, 


Drawing the black shades darkens the 


room instantly. A greater degree of darkness may be obtained when the 


first drawn and then the black shades pulled 


down below the window sill 


shield supporting the black shades is attached to the 


This ample overlay of black shades—top, sides and bottom 


gives efficiency at a most reasonable cost. The Draper X-l 


multiple windows and to cover any light opening over 
screen the glare’’—ditfuse the light and 


) premium in price 


Address Dept. AA3 for complete information 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


Indiana 


schools are still in a precarious position, and that 
they are, and should be continued, as a most 
important part in the great plan for total national 
defense 

Bernhard Ragner, of Pittsburgh, gave a talk 
on “A Lesson for America.” 

There were a number of group meetings for 
secretaries and business managers in the respective 
school districts, and for secretaries in fourth- 
class districts. 

The secretaries passed resolutions against any 
further tax penalty abatement laws, any further 
delay in property sales for unpaid taxes, and 
urged an office to collect all delinquent taxes 
and municipal liens 

The meeting closed with the election of off- 
cers for the year 1941. These officers are: pres 
ident, John J. Schiedel, Upper Darby; vice- 
president, Miss Frances J. McCabe, Overbrook 
Manor; secretary, Miss Mary Robbins, Sunbury; 
treasurer, M. W. Hempfield, Oil City 


o— —_— 


4 Opp, Ala. A course of study in science i 
being prepared for use in the girls’ classes in the 
senior high school. The content of the course 
will be related to the course in vocational home 
economics. All girls who enroll in home-economics 
courses will be required to take two years of 
science, the first year of which will include 
material taken from general science and biology. 
The second year’s work will be taken from 
general science, physics, and chemistry. A little 
more than the regular amount of laboratory 
work will be required in each of these courses. 
Throughout the course, an effort will be made 
to offer opportunity for study and discussion 
of problems and everyday life situations which 
confront the girl students 

¢ Lawton, Okla. The board of education has 
taken steps toward the ccnstruction of a two- 
story combination grade and junior high school 
building, to cost approximately $175,000 
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Provides the Utmost Convenience 
por Large Classroomsor fluditoriums 


Just push a button at the most convenient location and the 


screen unrolls or rerolls itself, at constant speed. 
need never touch the screen surface and there is no danger 
of accidents from careless or uneven rolling. 
motor and gear drive are housed in a compact case, which 
can be hung on the wall, from the ceiling or installed in a 
Ask your supplier about the Electrol 
and other Da-Lite Screens, or write for 48 page Da-Lite 


recess in the ceiling. 


Screen data book, sent free. 
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Personal News of School 
Officials 


@ The school board at Bellevue, Ky., has reorganized 
with the election of Frep Petri as president: WILLIAM 
GALVAGNI as_ vice-president and Ropert LInp as 
secretary. 

@ The school board of Caddo parish, Shreveport, La., 
has reorganized with the election of Wmsur YEARWOoD 
as president, and Dr. O. C. Ricsy as vice-president 

@ The school board at Avon Lake, Ohio, has reorganized 
with the re-election of Frep Lorr as president, and Mrs 
MyrtLte GRANT WERDEL as vice-president. The members 
of the board are Ep. Nusporrrer, Mrs. Ren THoma, and 
James DEAseEyY. 

@ The school board at Cranston, R. I., has reorganized 
with the re-election of Duptey C. SPALDING as president, 
and Mrs. Exizapetu G. Devere as clerk 

@ The school board at Shaker Heights, Ohio, has reor- 
ganized with the re-election of Leyton E. Carrer as 
president; James H. McCatr as vice-president; and J 
W. Matin, clerk-treasurer 

@ Mr. MarsHactt Paracnu has been appointed treasurer 
of the school board at Ubly, Mich 

@ The school board at Nappanee, Ind., has reorganized 
with the election of LAMAR Murtscuier as president 
Kart Freese, Jr., as treasurer; and FLorENce Roose as 
secretary 

@ Mr. Linn Boyp Puipps has been elected president of 
the school board at Paducah, Ky. Lee Powerit was 
elected vice-president 

@ The school board at La Crosse, Wis., has reorganized 
with the election of Benyamin F. Franke as president, 
and WALTER BIcELow as vice-president. 

@ The board of education at Irvine, Ky., has elected M 
L. Rowtanp as president, and R. F. Fierce as secretary. 

@ Mrs. Dortan M. Russett, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has been elected president of the school board. Joun A 
Brower was named vice-president. 

@ Hon. Purr Lee Busn has been re-elected president 
of the board of education at San Francisco, Calif. This is 
the third time that Mr. Bush has been honored with the 
ed since he became a member of the board in 

32. 

Mr. Bush brings to the presidency an intimate knowl- 
edge of the duties of that office gained through serving in 
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Chicago, Ill. 


that capacity during the calendar years 1933 and 1934. 
This is backed by years of experience as chairman of the 
finance committee of the board and also during the illness 
of the late Ira W. Coburn, chairman of the physical 
properties committee 

@ The board of education at Newport, Ky., has reor- 
ganized with the election of Ropert J. Ronupe as president 
and FRANK GUERRFA as vice-president 

@ The board of education at Perrysburg, Ohio 
ganized with the election of C. H 
Greorce Roose as 


has reor- 
SPECK as president 
vice-president: and Miss Marpe1 
Kautz as clerk. Other members of the board are Harotp 
HorFMAN, Henry Goeke, and Ratpn Britren 

@ The board of education at Reynoldsburg, Ohio, has 
reorganized with the election of ARTHUR CHENEY as pres 
ident; C. Ff BURNETT as_ vice-president ind C. G 
SMITH as clerk 

@ The school board at Penn Yan, N. Y., has re-elected 
G. L. Barpen as president; JoHn E. SHERIDAN was 
named vice-president; and Harry M. Putnam as treasurer 
@ Frank Hrasrk has been elected president of the 
school board at Manitowoc, Wis. Rotrpn Ristap was 
named secretary 

@ Mr. Joun Friowers has been elected president of the 
school board at Columbia, Ky. Dr. T. P 
was named vice-president 

@ The board of education at Indianapolis, Ind., has re- 
organized with the election of Evans Wootten, Jr., as 
president, and Mrs. Cart J. MANtTHEI as vice-president 
@ Mr. Erserr R. Boone has been elected president of 
the school board at Humboldt, Tenn 

@ Mr. RaAnpatt SteceMAN has been re-elected president 
of the school board at Fort Thomas, Ky 

@ Mr. Vircm Snort has been appointed treasurer of 
School Dist. No. 19, in Ardmore, Okla 

@ The school board at Cynthiana, Ky., has reorganized 
with the election of H. Cray Smirn as president; J. 1 
TAYLOR as vice-president; and Miss Eva Reep as 
secretary 

@ The school board at Fall River, Mass., has voted an 
increase of $1,000 in the salary of Superintendent of 
School Buildings McNatty, raising the annual 
to $4,000 

@ The school board at Manitou, Ky., has reorganized 
with the re-election of Dan M. Ketty as president, and 
Dr. J. E. Taytor as vice-president. J. M. McPuerson 
was elected as a new member, to fill a vacancy on the 
board 

@ The school board at Ashland, Ky., has reorganized 
with the election of Dr. A. M. Davis as president: 
Rospert GEARHART as vice-president; and Dr. ARVILLE 
WHEELER as secretary 
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@ The school board at Central Falls, R. I., has reor- 
ganized with the election of Joun A. Garvey, Jr., as 
president, and Wirit1am F. McGrnry as secretary. 

@ The school board of Limestone township, White 
Springs, Pa., has elected CHartes Braver as president, 
and FLioyp Snook as vice-president. 

@ The board of education of Oklahoma City, Okla., has 
reorganized with the re-election of Warren Epwarps as 
president, and Dave R. McKowwn as vice-president. 

@ Mr. Wiitiam H. Koester, clerk of the school board 
at Piqua, Ohio, died at his home on January 24, He had 
been a member of the board since 1918 
@ Mr. Pur Lee Busu has been elected president of 
the school board at San Francisco, Calif. He succeeds C 
Harold Caulfield 
@ The school board at Lockland, Ohio, has reorganized 
with the election of Dr. Ferris Beexiry as president; 
Fay CLARK as vice-president; and James B. Lonc as 
clerk 
@ The school board at Covington, Ky., has reorganized 
with the re-election of BERNARD J. KATHMAN as presicent, 
and CHaries B. Meyers as vice-president 
@ Mr. Matcotm Husparp has been elected president of 
the school board at Leithfield, Ky 
@ Wrtiam Muisspacn has been elected president of the 
school board at Clifton, N. J. 

@ The school board at Athol, Mass., has reorganized for 
the year, with the re-election of Frank W. Witson as 
chairman; Wess R. Avery as vice-chairman; and Wrt- 
t1aM A. Spooner as clerk 
@ The school board at Ludlow, Ky., has reorganized 
with the re-election of G. MN. Comps as president; C. A 
HANLON as vice-president; and ArtHur T. Treton as 
secretary 
@ Mr. W. P. Myers has been re-elected president of 
the school board at Lebanon, Ky. Henry G. Borpricx 
was renamed secretary-treasurer 

@ Supt. L. E. Duprey, of Abilene, Tex., 
elected for a two-year term 
@ The school board at Vernal, Utah, has reorganized 
with the re-election of H. Grant Vest as president; L. J 
WaLkKer as vice-president; and E. M. Jonnson as clerk 
@ Mr. Geruarpt Anrens, formerly superintendent of 
schools in Warrick County, Ind., has accepted a position 
on the staff of the State Department of Education. Mr 
Ahrens will serve as assistant director of state school 
relief until March 15, when he will become director of 
the division 
@ Supt. Artuur A. Ratner, of Ionia, Mich., has been 
re-elected for a new three-year term. Supt. Rather has 
been head of the Ionia schools for twenty-three years and 
was re-elected a year ago for one year 
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@ Tbe school board at Owenton, Ky has reorganized 
with the election of R. G. Nrxon as president; W. E 
WALKER as vice-president; and H. A. Abas as secretary 
@ The school board at Corbin, Ky., has elected STEELy 
TERRELL as president, and RaLpH Reasor as vice-president 





News of Superintendents 


@ Supt. Lewis A. Piper, of Midway, Ky., has been re 
elected for a third term 

@ Supt. E. B. Wetuerow, of Noblesville. Ind., has beer 
named by the board as a member of the library board 
He succeeds Ben H. Watt 

@ Supt. S. T. Nevetn, of Austin, Minn., was guest at 
a banquet given in his honor at the Austin high schoo! or 
January 27, celebrating the completion of 20 years of 
service in the city schools. Superintendent Neveln was 
presented with a watch and chain, purchased by the 
faculty of the schools 

Mr. John H. Anderson, who was president of the 
board which hired Mr. Neveln 20 years ago, talked on the 
subject, “‘A Superintendent Comes to Town.’ Mr. W. I 
Bergman, president of the board, spoke on the topic 
‘The President Notes the March of Education.’”’ Mr. L 
J. Gustafson gave a talk on behalf of the high school 
faculty, while Mr. R. I. Meland spoke for the junior 
college. Mr. Ralph Daigneau acted as toastmaster 
Members of the present and past boards of education 
who attended the event were J. H. Anderson, R. ¢ 
Alderson, E. C. Banfield, W. I. Bergman, R. P. Crane 
Brooks Cutter, William Cutter, R. H. Daigneau, Lafayette 
French, Jr L. I Lilygren ten Speck, and H. O 
Westby 

@ Dr Joun F GANNON former superintendent of 
schools at Pittsfield, Mass., died recently at his home, at 
the age of 65. He was superintendent at Pittsfield for 14 
years 

@ Dr. Georce E. Vincent, president of the University 
of Minnesota from 1911 to 1917, and of the Rockefeller 
Foundation from 1917 to his retirement in 1929, died in 
a New York hospital, on February 1, after a short illness 
of pneumonia. He was 76 years old 

@ Supt. James E. Martin, of Central Falls, R. I., ha 
been re-elected for a two-year te 





@ Supt. C. H. Oman, of Garnett, Kans., has been re- 
elected for his thirty-ninth year as head of the school 
system. Supt. Oman is completing his forty-fourth year in 
the schools and his fiftieth year as a teacher 
@ Mr. P. J. Lunpe has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Ripon, Wis. He succeeds Mr. Byron J. Rock 

e@ Supr. C. B. Turner, of East Baton Rouge parish 
Baton Rouge, La., has been re-elected for another year 

@ Supt. J. W. Faux, of Lafayette parish, Lafayette 
La., has been re-elected for the next year 
@ Supt. Ira J. Bricut, of Leavenworth, Kans., has been 
re-elected for another two-year term 
@ Supt. E. W. Jones, of Caddo parish, Shreveport, La 
has been re-elected for a four-year term 

@ Supt. Harry B. Goucn, of St. Cloud, Minn., has been 
re-elected for his eleventh consecutive year. 

@ Mr. Georce H. Sanserc, Superintendent of Schools 
at Rochester, Minn., has announced his retirement, to be 
come effective on August 1, 1941. Mr. Sanberg, who has 
filled the position of superintendent for 16 years, has en 
joyed the longest term of service of any Rochester super 
intendent. He was elected to the position in 1919, while 
at Crookston, but the board persuaded him to remain 
In March, 1925, he was again offered the superintendency 
and accepted 

During Mr 
Rochester enrollment has increased from 2743 to 4794 


Sanberg’s long period of service, the 


The teaching staff has increased from 105 to 182, and 
the high school graduating class has increased from 128 
to 288 members. During this period a number of build 
ings and additions were completed, amounting to a tota 
expenditure of $1,309,579, In 1936 the first director of 
speech work was employed and instruction was offered 
for all grade children. The plan later became known as 
the Rochester Plan 

@ Supt. I A. CAVER f Avoyelles parish, Marksvi 


La., has | 


wen re-elected for a four-vear tern 
@ Mr. Rartepn Snueparp, of Beaverton, and Belding 
Mich., has accepted a position with a New York put 


lishing firt 


@ Mr WILBUR SHIREY former superintendent of 
schools at Middletown. Ind.. has begun suit in the Circuit 
Court to recover $31 n salary he alleges is due hin 


The defendant are the Fall Creek townsh p and the 
school town of Middletown. Although the plaintiff said he 
was hired for the school term from Aug. 1, 1940, to Aug 
1, 1941, the board on December 9 informed him that his 
services were no longer required and that another super- 


ntendent would be employed 
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@ Supt. R. F. Frece, of Irvine, Ky 
for a two-year term. 

@ Mr. B. D. Murcuier, of Franklin, Ky., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Scottsville, for the 
term beginning July 1, 1941 

@ Supt. E. W. Jackson, of Beaumont, Tex., has been 
re-elected for a two-year term 

@ Mr. H. C. ENGeLsrecnt has been appointed acting 
superintendent of schools at Nevada, Iowa. He will take 
the place of Supt. T. B. Warren, who has been given a 
leave of absence to regain his health 

@ Mr. W. Burton Parrick, superintendent of schools 
at Orange, N. J., since 1915, has resigned from the posi- 
tion due to ill-health. Howarp J. McNauGutTon has been 
appointed acting superintendent for the balance of the 
school year 

@ Supr. Joun L. Sitrvernate, of Menominee, Mich., 
has announced his resignation, to take effect on July | 
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JAMESBURG HIGH SCHOOL 
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(Concluded from page 48 


penditure of these taxes. (Is it too trite to 
mention bookkeeping in this connection?) 

g) Many clubs plan and present assemblies 
which are an outgrowth of the activities with- 
in the club 

Yes, we are proud of our clubs and what 
they do in our school. We feel that our time 
ind effort is far from wasted. We feel that 
really democratic people are made, not born. 

“Well, doggone it,” said Mr. Taxpayer, 
I’m all confused. But look here, are they 
spending enough time on these clubs? Do 
they have enough of them? My Johnny isn't 
president of anything. By george, I’m going 
to see Coulter about that tomorrow. He'll 
hear from me!” 

Mr. School-Board member smiled a bit on 
the crooked side, “Why must that man write 
reports? And why did I ever show it to 
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PROVIDING EQUAL OPPORTL.- 
NITIES FOR RURAL YOUTH 


(Concluded from page 42) 


bination supply and darkroom, tablet-arm 
chairs for students, and floors of acidproof 
tile 

The auditorium serves as an administration 
center where the assemblies inform the stu- 
dents, guide them, and aid toward new visions 
of their civic responsibility. This room has 
been beautifully designed and has fine acous- 
tical properties. The seating which consists of 
750 leather-upholstered chairs is planned for 
500 on the main floor, and 250 in the balcony. 
A motion-picture projector contains sound- 
amplification connections and a spotlight. The 
orchestra pit measures 50 by 12 ft. The audi- 
torium stage, with a proscenium opening 42 
by 21 ft., has spotlights and floodlights, a 
master electric control unit for dimming of 
lights, a counterbalancing system for the stage 
scenery, and ample storage space. 


CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT DETAILS 
Exterior, buff brick 
Paint products, L. Sonneborn 
Roof construction and materials 

Manville 
Windows, steel 
Insulation 
Floors 


precast stone 


Gypsteel Plank, Johns 
Detroit Steel Products 

roofs, Johns-Manville 

gymnasium 
Acoustical materials 
Wainscoting 


maple 
Celotex 

gymnasium cafeteria sheet rubber 
Goodyear 

Heating and ventilating, vapor vacuum 

I Fitzgibbons Boiler 

Nesbitt 

Temperature control 

Program clocks 

Radio installation 


Toilet fixtures 


Bollers 
Unit ventilators 
Powers 
International 
International 
Crane 
Drinking fountains, Crane 
Mixing valves, Powers 
Soap dispensing system 
Blackboards, Bangor Slate 
Lockers, Berger 
Gymnasium equipment 


Imperial Brass 


Medart 
Gymnasium bleachers, Wayne 
Playground equipment, J. E. Porter 
Filing equipment, Remington Rand 
Duplicating machines 
Adding machines 
Electric 


Mimeograph 
Burroughs 

writing machine, International 
Auditorium seating, American Seating 
Mork-Green 

Motion-picture equipment, Bell & Howell 
Cafeterias and 


Silage scenery 


lunchrooms: dishwashing 
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Autosan; refrigeration, G—E; 
cabinet, Frigidaire. 
Laboratory furniture, Hamilton. 
Shop equipment, Brodhead Garrett 


The Vestal Central District maintains a 
fleet of 15 buses for the transportation of 
1050 pupils. These buses travel a total of 700 
miles and give the district the distinction of 
the largest central rural school transportation 
system in the Empire State. The system and 
equipment are owned by the district and are 
operated under the supervision of the board 
and its executive officer, the supervising 
principal. 


INDIANAPOLIS SURVEYS ITS 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 


(Concluded from page 56) 


coolers and ice-cream 


of great use to Indianapolis school officials in 
evaluating the present guidance program in the 
city’s high schools. From the experiences of the 
graduates of 10 years ago, school officials hope 
to draw conclusions which will assist them in 
guiding boys and girls who are now in school. 
Guidance counselors in the various high schools 
have on hand the data which apply to the grad- 
uates of their respective schools. While school 
authorities are first to recognize that the data 
may not be valid for all cases, and that there 
are always exceptions to generalizations, yet the 
mass of evidence collected is fairly conclusive on 
many questions involving school administration, 
types of courses, placement of pupils in various 
courses, and in counseling the pupils 
future plans 


as to their 


- —« 


POPULATION INCREASES IN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The proportion of Pennsylvania school popula- 
tion continues to increase in the six upper grades, 
commonly known as the secondary school divi- 
sion, according to the official bulletin of the 
Department of Public Instruction. The per cent 
of total pupils in these grades has increased from 
28.5 per cent in 1923-24 to 48.8 during the 
school year 1939-40. Approximately one half of 
the population of the Pennsylvania schools is 
enrolled in grades seven to twelve, inclusive 

The increase was greatest in the upper three 
grades. In 1923-24 only 8.1 per cent of the total 
population was in this group, whereas it in 


SCHOOL 


creased to 20.8 per cent during the past school 
year 





Another view of the industrial arts shop, metalworking division. 
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HOW TO USE MOTION 
PICTURES AS LEADING 
VISUAL EDUCATORS DO 


Do You Know How To: 


Train teachers to use motion pictures? 


Choose films; integrate with curriculum? 
Extend your uses of motion pictures? 
Select the most effective equipment? 


Administer a visual education program? 





FREE BOOK 


“FILMO ON THE FACULTY” 
Answers These and Other Questions 


you find this new 
free book interesting 
and decidedly helpful— 
whether you're using or contemplating using 
motion pictures for teaching. 

It is authentic—the methods it recommends 
were developed, tested in school practice, and 
found successful by leading visual educators. 

It is comprehensive—years of close contact 
with schools have taught the Bell & Howell 
Educational Division what problems confront 
educators who use motion pictures, and prac- 
tical solutions for these common problems 
are concisely presented. Send the coupon for 
your free copy. 









FILMOSOUND “UTILITY” 


However fine your visual education program, 
it can reach students no more effectively than 
is permitted by the perfection of your pro- 
jectors. That's why Bell & Howell Projectors 
are so widely used in schools. Pictured is 
Filmosound “Utility,”” powerful, all-purpose 
model with all wanted features, now at a 
new low price. B&H makes models for every 
school need. 


SEND FOR NEW FILM CATALOGS 
Thousands of educational, recreational, and 
religious films are available from the B&H 
Filmosound Library at moderate rentals or 
by purchase. Each type is presented in a sepa- 
rate catalog. Send coupon for your copies. 
Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; 
Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; London. 
Established 1907. 


® BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 8 
§ 1814 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Il ' 
: Please send ) Free book, Filmo on the Faculty; 4 
' literature on Sees { Projectors; catalog* on ' 
a educational, ( ) recreational, ( ) religious films. 1t 
; We now own sound) | silent : 
§ projectors of make. § 
§ * Free to projector owners; the each to others ' 
§ Name ' 
' ' 
‘ School ' 
= Address . . ' 
i» ' 
‘ City 60bebec cats 66606900 cd ccceeces ASB) 3-41 g 


PRECISION-MADE BY 


BELL & HOWELL 








EVEN IF YOU 
BUY FLOOR WAX 





We Guarantee That 
Car-Na-Var or Car-Na-Lac Won't 
Cost you a Single Penny More! 


but 
up m 


A pretty broad statement, we admit 
one that we are prepared to back 
writing ! 


This is the story: Once too often, we were 
told, “Yes, we know that Car-Na-Var and 
Car-Na-Lac do a better job but they don’t fit 
our pocketbook.” Then and there, we deter- 
mined to prove that you don’t have to pay a 
premium for quality. The result is a unique 
new plan of COST EQUALIZATION .. . 
whereby we unconditionally guarantee that 
Car-Na-Var and Car-Na-Lac will cost no more 
than the floor treatment you are now using 
regardless of price 


As a matter of fact, (based upon actual ex- 
perience in hundreds of public buildings) we 
ire confident that we can go even a step 
further and save money for you in time and 
labor costs to boot. 


Here’s an opportunity to treat your floors to 
Car-Na-Var and Car-Na-Lac’s greater dura- 
bility, richer luster, resistance to water and 
ease of application at the same price you have 
been paying for ordinary wax. Get full details 
about this new GUARANTEED COST 
EQUALIZATION PLAN from our represen- 
tative when he calls .. . or if you want more 
information immediately, write us. There is 
no obligation 


CONTINENTAL CAR-NA-VAR CORP. 
1562 E. National Ave. 


Brazil, Indiana 
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UNIT COSTS: THE EDUCA. 
TIONAL CHAMELEON 


(Concluded from page 18) 
greater expense of the junior high school 
subjects. Some systems employ supervi- 
sory officers; others do not. When a title 
is bestowed the recipient generally expects 
some recognition in his salary check. 

Transportation is a very significant fac- 
tor, not only in regard to the amount of 
transportation furnished but in the varia- 
tion in transportation costs among com- 
munities with different topography. The 
effect upon the school budget of certain 
auxiliary agencies and co-ordinate activ- 
ities such as a cafeteria, an adequate li- 
brary, and medical service is also not to 
be overlooked. Some schools maintain 
rather elaborate service systems. Others 
rely upon questionable methods of heating 
and cleaning the buildings. Although most 
people would readily admit that the addi- 
tional outlay is well repaid in improved 
pupil health, the modern school may suffer 
in a financial comparison. Oftentimes 
school costs are compared without any 
mention of differences in the length of the 
school day and the length of the school 
term — items which may swell the total 
educational expenditure. 

A final point, admittedly not a factor 
in every instance but highly important in 
certain states and localities, is the matter 
of municipal responsibility in activities 
closely allied to those of the school. One 
occasionally finds that the school play- 
grounds are maintained and operated by 
the municipal department of parks and 
public property. In others a municipal 
library or museum relieves, at least to a 
measure, the school’s responsibility in 
these respects. 

Not only are there, then, many variables 
which affect the costs of education, but 
even though these factors remained con- 
stant one can never be sure of the exact 
lines of distinction set up by a school 
executive in allocating his expenditures to 
the various major functions. Unit costs 
carried to their final analysis present many 
baffling problems as well as many oppor- 
tunities for divergencies. Until such time 
as our educational terminology is better 


standardized, they should be accepted 
with fingers crossed and tongue in the 
cheek. 


AMERICANS, AWAKE TO 
LANGUAGE NEEDS 


(Concluded from page 21) 
inyvthing else —- but a specialty. It should 
be his intellectual ‘‘first love,’ to teach it 
the thing above all others he wants to do. 


A Democratic Skill 

A final handicap is the tag of “aristo- 
cratic’ that some people have tried to at- 
tach to knowledge of foreign languages 
This false social label probably arises in 
part from a certain type of department- 
store advertising, which by the use of 
more or less correct French tries to attach 
an atmosphere of quality to an article or a 
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service. The same thing is done in France. 


except that anything English is _ there 
given an artificial “quality.” A_ bit of 
French — again more or less correct — in 


a “society” column or a magazine story is 
also assumed to give a touch of “class.” 
Nothing could be more absurd. Our Amer- 
ican women have as much “class” as for- 
eign women. They can be just as “dainty,” 
just as “glamorous,” in English as in 
French. The use of French for this pur- 
pose is illogical and unfortunate. Ability 
to use a foreign language is not an aris- 
tocratic but a democratic asset. How can 
it be otherwise? Anything that breaks 
down barriers between man and man, be- 
tween nation and nation, is fundamentally 
a tool of democratic understanding. It 
helps to bring about a genuine brother- 
hood of man. Let’s think of languages as 
being “social” in the broad, humanitarian, 
democratic sense, not as simpering, arti- 


ficial, ‘‘society”’ airs and graces. In other 
words, let’s get below the surface, and 
think of foreign languages in terms of 


fundamentals. 

I have tried in’what precedes to point 
out the impelling necessity for a changed 
attitude toward foreign language study in 
the United States. I have proposed a log- 
ical program adequate to “do a decent 
job” in language teaching. I have pointed 
out some of the mistakes of the past, as 
well as some of the handicaps under which 
foreign language study has labored. To do 
a creditable job, however, we need the 
cooperation of all concerned. We _ need 
wholehearted support of a realistic and 
constructive program such as I have pro- 
posed. The time has come to get together, 
to do what we need to do and must do 
about foreign languages, and do it right 


HLOUSTON IMPROVES TRADI- 
TIONAL SCHOOLROOM 
(Concluded from page 36) 
ing the youngsters find out what things 

are all about in this world of theirs. 


CONSTRUCTION AND EQUIPMENT DETAILS 


Exterior, J-M asbestos siding cypress 
Paint products, Pittsburgh Plate Glass C« 
Roofing, Barrett 

Insulation, Johns-Manville rock wool 
Acoustical materials, Celotex 

Folding partitions, Horn 


Temperature control, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Lighting, G-E, Litolier Fixtures 
Program clocks, International 


Drinking fountains, Crane 
Blackboards, slate 
Bulletin boards Celotex 


Pupils’ Desks, American Seating 
e —— 

NEWS OF OFFICIALS 
@ Mr. Ivan Harrison has been elected clerk of the 
school board at Fostoria, Ohio. He succeeds H. H 
Leonard 
@ Mr. Jerome C. Satispury has been appointed super 
visor of secondary education in Newark, N. J. He was 
formerly principal of one of the elementary schools 1 
Bloomfield 
@ Mr. Priny H. Powers iperintendent of schools 
at Youngstown, Ohio, for the past three years, has an 
nounced his resignation te become effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1941 
@ Mrs. Mary W. Kosvus has been re-elected president 
of the school board at Camden, N. J. Grorce I. SHaw was 
re-elected vice-president 
@ Mr. Jonn Ruent has been elected president of the 
school board at Elmwood Place, Ohio. Cectr HortzcLaw 
was named vice-president 
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PRODUCTS CHECKING LIST FOR 


19% SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Kewaunee Mig. Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 


197 SCORE BOARDS, 
ELECTRIC 
198 SCOTCH TAPE 


199 SCREENS, WIRE WINDOW 


200 SEWING MACHINES 

201 SHOP EQUIPMENT 
Delta Mfg. Co. 
Yates-American Machine Co. 

201-1 SHOWERS 
Crane Co. 

202 SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co., The 

203 SLATE BLACKBOARD 

24 SLATE STRUCTURAL 

25 SNOW PLOWS 
Jacobsen Mfg. Co. 

205-1 SOUND DEADENING 
MATERIALS 
Armstrong Cork Co. 

Celotex Corporation 
Wood Conversion Co. 

26 SOUND EQUIPMENT 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Corp. 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 

27 SOAP AND SOAP DIS- 
PENSERS 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 
Huntington Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Company 


28 SOUND PICTURES 
Bell & Howell Co. 
Holmes Projector Co. 
RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Victor Animatograph Corp. 
209 SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 
210 SPRINKLER SYSTEMS, 
LAWN 
211 SQUEEGEES 
Tennant Co., G. H. 
211-1 STAGE EQUIPMENT, 
ETC. 
Mork Green Studios 
Universal Scenic Studios 
Vallen, Inc. 
22 STAINLESS STEEL 
CABINETS 


23 STAIR TREADS, SAFETY 


National Terrazzo & Mosaic Assn. 


214 


STATISTICAL MACHINES 
Burroughs Adding Mach. Co. 


214-1 STEEL CABINETS 


215 


216 
217 
218 


225 
226 


227 


228 


Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 


STEEL CHAIRS 
American Seating Co. 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
Heywood Wakefield Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Peabody Seating Co., The 


STEEL DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 


STEEL ROOF DECK 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 


STEEL SHELVING 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 


STOKERS 


STOOLS, STEEL 
Hamilton Mfg. Co. 
Kewaunee Mig. Co. 


STORAGE CABINETS 


SWIMMING POOL EQUIP- 
MENT 

Everwear Mfg. Co. 

Mitchell Mfg. Co. 
SWIMMING 
TATION 


TABLES 

Arlington Seating Co. 
American Seating Company 
Hamilton Mfg. Co 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Kimball Co., W. W. 
Mitchell Mfg. Co. 
National School Equip. Co. 
Norcor Mfg. Co. 

Peabody Seating Co., The 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Remington-Rand, Inc. 
Sheldon & Co.. E. H. 
Walrus Mfg. Co. 


TABLETS BRONZE 


TEACHERS AGENCIES 
Schermerhorn Teacher Agency 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 

Standard Electric Time Co., The 
TEMPERATURE REGULA- 
TION 


Barber Colman Co. 
Johnson Service Company 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co 


POOL SANI- 


SOURCES OF SUPPLY, 


229 TERRAZZO 
National Terrazzo and Mosaic Assn. 
230 TILE ACOUSTICAL 
(See acoustical material) 
231 TILE CORK 
Armstrong Cork Co. 
232 TILE RUBBER 
Wright Rubber Products Co. 
233 TIRES 
234 TOILET PAPER 
235 TOILET PARTITIONS 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
235-1 TOILET SEATS 
Church Mfg. Co., C. F. 


236 TOOLS, POWER 
Delta Mfg. Company 
Yates American Machine Co. 


237 TOWELS, PAPER 
TREADS 

TRIM METAL 
TYPEWRITERS 


Burroughs Adding Mach. Co. 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher Co. 


241 UNIT HEATERS 
(See heating and ventilating systems) 
242 UNIT VENTILATORS 
(See heating and ventilating systems) 
243 VACUUM CLEANING 
SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company 
244 VACUUM HEATING SYS- 
TEMS 
Crane Co. 


245 VALVES — FITTINGS 


Crane Company 
Dunham & Co., C. A. 
Jos. A. 


Sloan Valve Co. 
Vogel Co., 
VALVES, SAFETY 
WATER MIXING 
247 VARNISHES 
Hillyard Chemical Co. 


Huntington Laboratories 
Vestal Chemical Co. 


248 VARNISH REMOVER 
Tennant Co., G. H. 

248-1 VENETIAN BLINDS 
Luther Draper Shade Co. 

249 VENTILATORS 
(See heating and ventilating systems) 

250 VISIBLE RECORD KEEP- 


ING EQUIPMENT 
Remington Rand Inc. 


240 


246 


251 


252 


253 


253-1 VON 


254 
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(Continued) 


VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
EQUIPMENT 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Bell & Howell Co., 

RCA Mfg. Co., Inc. 

Victor Animatograph h Co. 
VOCATIONAL FURNI- 
TURE 

Christiansen Co, 

Hamilton Mfg. Co. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 

Kimball Co., W. W. 

Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Co., E. H 

Walrus Mfg. Co. 
VOCATIONAL SHOP 
EQUIPMENT 

Delta Mfg. Co. 

Yates-American Machine Co. 
DUPRIN SELF-RE- 
LEASING FIRE EXIT 
DEVICES 

Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
WARDROBES, SUR EARLS 


Vogel-Peterson Co., 


254-1 WARDROBES, ‘WOOD 


255 


256 
257 


258 
259 


260 
261 


262 
263 


264 
265 


266 


Evans Co., 

WARDROBES, STEEL 

Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

WASHFOUNTAINS 

WASHROOM EQUIPMENT 

Chicago Hardware Foundry Co., 
The 

Crane Co, 

Rundle Spence Mig. <— 

_. bd: oe Mf 

Jos. A. 5 

WASTE PAPER BASKETS 

Solar Sturges Mfg. Co. 

WASTE RECEPTACLES 

Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 

WATERPROOFING 

WAXES, FLOOR 

(See Floor Waxes) 

WEATHERSTRIPPING 

WINDOWS 

Detroit Steel Products Co. 

WINDOW SCREENS 

Detroit Steel Products Co. 

WINDOW — SHADES 

Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Draper Shade Co., Luther O 

WOODWORKING 

MACHINERY 


Delta Mfg. Co. 
Yates American Mach. Co. 


SCHOOL BUYERS 


INFORMATIONAL SERVICE 


On products advertised in the AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL, your request directly to these ad- 


vertisers will bring immediate response. 


If you are interested in a number of products, your request for informa- 


tion, catalogs, prices, or salesman’s call, can be sent to our Subscribers’ Service Bureau, which acts as a clearing 


house for school buyers and manu- 


facturers. 


In this way your single 
request to our Subscribers’ 
will secure response from a number 


Bureau 


of responsible manufacturers. 


your own letterhead or clip and mail 


the form attached. 


HOW TO USE. 


ally 


numbers. 


and mail. 


For convenience, 
the product listings are alphabetic- 
arranged and and keyed by 
Simply insert the ‘*Key 
Number” of the product or products 
you are interested in, sign, detach 


PRODUCTS NOT LISTED 


On material, equipment, or supplies 
not included, list these products by 
name under “Special Information 
on the form attached,or in yourletter. 





Use 


(Check) Catalogs _} 


Special Information: 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL Subscribers’ Service Bureau 


We are interested in the products indicated by your ” 
below, and will appreciate receiving the information requested, promptly. 


key numbers” listed 


Mfrs. Address [| 
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After The Meeting 


STORIES FOR SPEECHMAKERS 
Unsettled 

A group of workmen were discussing the evo- 
lution and origin of man. One of the party 
remained silent, when a companion turned to him 
and demanded his opinion. 

“T ain't goin’ to say,” he replied, doggedly. “I 
remember as how Henry Green and me thrashed 
that out once before, and it’s settled as far as 
I’m concerned.” 

“But what conclusion did you come to?” 

“Well,” he said, slowly, “we didn’t arrive at 
the same conclusion—no, we didn’t. Henry 
arrived at the ’orspital an’ me at the police 
station.” Tid Bits 


Pluck and Pluck 


The man who had made a huge fortune was 
speaking a few words to the students at a busi- 
ness class. Of course, the main theme of the ad- 
dress was himself. 

“All my success in life, all my tremendous 
financial prestige,” he said proudly, “I owe to 
one thing alone — pluck, pluck, pluck!” 

He made an impressive pause here, but the 
effect was ruined by one student who asked 
“Yes, sir; but how are we to find the right 
people to pluck ?”’ — Scholastic 


Sight and Seeing! 

Said the school principal to his office secretary: 
“Why .can’t parents see their children’s faults? 
They have so many. I’m sure I’d see my Wiillie’s 
—if he had any 


Fish Story 

It may be old, but it’s the story of two fisher- 
men returning from a Florida trip. Asked if he 
had had much luck, the first fisherman told of 
landing a 600-pound sailfish first time out. “What 
did you get?” he asked 

“T hooked into something and when I pulled 
up I had a big brass lantern from an American 
ship sunk back in the War of 1812 and it was 
still burning!” he replied 

“Say,” said the first fisherman. “I’m a reason- 
able fellow. If you'll blow out that light, I'll 
take 550 pounds off that fish.” — Exchange 


How Language Grows 

During the vaccination of school children, one 
little Spanish girl, asked if she had a vaccination 
last year, replied: 

“Yes, I did, but it did not bloom so much.” 
Journal A.M.A. 

Long Ago 

The teacher said to Brooks in the history les 
son: “Glad to see you back, John, but you'll have 
a lot to make up. How long have you been 
away ?” 

“Since William the Conqueror, sir,” was the 
reply Teachers World 





Defined 


“Now, let’s assume vou all like school,” said 
the new teacher. “You know what it means, | 
suppose, to assume something ?” 

“Yes,” cried a bright boy in the last row of 
seats; “it’s to say something is so when you 
don’t know a thing about it.’’— Pathfinder 
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School Buyers’ News 


Certified Products for Schools 


Ihe question of toxic ingredients in color ma- 
terials and chalks has attracted the attention of 
the public and the demand for noninjurious colors 
has become more and more insistent. 

Recognizing the importance of eliminating any 
possible danger in color materials and chalks, the 
Crayon, Water Color and Craft Institute, of New 
York City, has established a Certification Bureau 
and has employed Dr. F. B. Flinn, of Columbia 
University, to analyze the products of associated 
manufacturers and dealers. 

Dr. Flinn has made the customary chemical 
analysis of the leading art products and has ex 
perimented with guinea pigs and other animals to 
obtain an accurate knowledge of the effect of the 
commonly used materials on animal life 

The Institute has prepared a label certifying 
the nontoxic qualities of chalks, crayons, and art 
colors which have passed the rigid tests of Dr 
Flinn. It is the belief of the institute that a label 
assuring the purchasers and users of an impartial 
guarantee from a reputable outside authority, is 
an important protection to children. The Insti 
tute’s standards are rigid and the plan is open 
to any manufacturer or dealer: willing to pay the 
costs of testing his own products 

Complete information is available to any school 
authority by writing to the Institute, at 511 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 


Announce Spal, New Scrubbing Compound 


The Huntington Laboratories, Inc., of Hunting- 
ton, Ind., have announced Spal, a new and revo 
lutionary liquid cleaning compound, developed 
by the Huntington Laboratories for use on all 
kinds of school floors and other surfaces 

Spal is a vegetable-oil liquid soap. It contains 
a neutral cleaning chemical, together with an 
emulsifying agent. When added to water and 
brought into the presence of dirt, it produces a 
combined soapy and emulsifying action. This 
combination, which does more than clean, in addi 
tion leaves an almost invisible film on the sur- 
face. This film gradually builds up an attractive 
sheen on the floor without the need of any polish- 
ing agent 

Spal is offered by the manufacturers as an 
all-round cleaner which insures satisfaction, at 
low cost, and is readily adaptable for removing 
dirt and grease from school floors, woodwork, 
furniture, and painted surfaces. Complete infor 
mation and prices are available upon request 


New Floor Maintenance Machine 


The General Floorcraft, Inc., New York, N. \ 
has announced its new Model K-16, the latest in 
its line of floor maintenance machines 

The Model K-16 machine has 
a 16-in. brush diameter, an im 
proved switch mechanism, and 
new features which are improve 
ments in design and control. The 
machine performs all of the 
usual functions of a floor main- 
tenance machine, including scrub- 
bing, waxing, polishing, buffing, 
dry cleaning, 









sanding, and fin 
ishing 

Complete infor 
mation, including 
technical data and 
prices, is available 
to school author- 
ities by writing to 
General Floor- 
craft, Inc., 365 
Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y 


New Model K-16 
Floor Machine 
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New RCA Victrola for Schools 


rhe RCA Manufacturing Company, Camden, 
N. J., has announced a new table model RCA 
Victrola-radio-phonograph, which is powerfyl 
enough to be heard in any classroom, and yet will 
be within the reach of any school budget. 

The new table Victrola is ideal for classroom 
use. Its tone is fine enough for music classes. 
either by records or radio, and it is compact and 
easily movable to fill the needs of small as wel] 
as large schools 

The instrument, known as Model V-101, has 
five watts of output; it plays both 10- and 12. 
in. records; and its audio circuits are designed 
for record reproduction 

Complete information and prices are available 
upon request 


For Safer Stops of Buses 


Many school buses are now being ordered by 
school boards to be equipped with a new type 
of emergency brake which differs considerably 
from the ordinary emergency brake found on 
buses. This brake, manufactured by the American 
Cable Division of the American Chain and Cable 
Company, Detroit, is a definite replacement of 
the emergency brake offered as standard equip- 
ment. It is sold under the trade name of “Tru- 
Stop” and is installed on the propeller shaft, in 
most cases immediately behind the transmission 
The majority of bus manufacturers have designed 
the transmission housing so that Tru-Stop 
brakes can be installed without special cutting. 

The operation of Tru-Stop Brakes is through 
manual control by the driver. However, with Tru- 
Stop Brakes, the pull on the hand lever is trans- 
mitted to two brake shoes, one of which operates 
on each side of a disk with what might be 
termed a squeezing action. This action avoids the 
trouble experienced with hand brakes, which 
sometimes become unsafe, due to the stretch of 
the thin band and the wear of the lining. The 
Tru-Stop disk is made of two forgings, separated 
by spacers designed to act as the fans of a 
centrifugal air pump, causing a stream of air 
to flow across the surface of two pieces of the 
disk. This air stream dissipates the heat gen- 
erated in braking the bus and prolongs the life 
of the brake linings. Another feature which keeps 
down the operating temperature of Tru-Stop 
Brakes is that the brake shoes cover only 30 per 
cent of the area of the disk, exposing 70 per cent 
to direct atmospheric cooling 





Phantom View of Tru-Stop Brake 


Because of these features, the action of Tru- 
Stop Emergency Brakes is stated by the makers 
to be smooth as well as positive. It is found too, 
that when the brakes are used for parking, the 
bus is held securely. Drivers can use the emef- 
gency brakes to supplement service brakes when 
descending grades, thus contributing to the life 
of service brakes. School boards have found that 
the cost of emergency service and service brakes 
is less when Tru-Stop Emergency Brakes are 
installed. 

The manufacturer makes available special 
attachments for use on the few chassis on which 
Tru-Stop Brakes cannot otherwise be installed 
as regular equipment 
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BUYERS’ NEWS 

School-Made Handicraft Films Available 

A new series of handicraft films, made in schools 
in various parts of the country, is being offered 
by the Bell & Howell Filmosound Library. The 
first two are single-reel silent pictures, “Simple 
Wood Turning” and “Linoleum Block Printing.” 
In both cases, visual instruction authorities and 
shop teachers collaborated. 

The new series is intended to supplement the 
Harvard art series, the UCLA pottery films, the 
Bailey-Hawley puppet pictures, and the new Uni- 
versal Handicraft school group, which includes 
bookbinding, decorative metalry, loom weaving, 
leatherwork, and clay pottery. 

Full information is available from Bell & 
Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


School Films Announced 
Erpi Classroom Films, 35-11 Thirty-fifth St., 
New York, N. Y., has announced the release of 
18 new instructional sound films for school use. 
Four films are descriptive of South American 
countries, two relate to aerodynamics, five take 
up science topics, and three illustrate social 
science. For 1941, the firm plans 24 new subjects. 

Catalogs are available for school use. 


New Bell-Howell Films 


The Bell & Howell Company, 1801 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., has announced a series of 
sound films on English literature. The first three 
are entitled “Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church- 
yard”; “Tennyson’s Land of Lyonessee”; and 
“Wordsworth and the Lakes.” 


Announce Hamilton All-Purpose Line 

The Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two 
Rivers, Wis., has announced its new line of all- 
purpose science equipment, which is designed for 
the small school whose enrollment will not 
warrant separate rooms for each science. The 
equipment may be used for any of the sciences, 
including agricultural science. An entire room may 
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also be equipped with all-purpose science equip- 
ment for less than $2,000, which places it well 
within the reach of the most modest school 
budget. 

Complete information is available by writing 
to the Hamilton Company, at Two Rivers, Wis. 


CAST-IRON BOILER USED 


Mr. Peter W. Mark, chairman of the Scituate, 
Mass., school committee, writes that the Harrison 
Central High and Grade School, at Harrison, N. 
Y., is heated with cast-iron boilers and does not 
contain steel boilers, as stated in the January 
issue of the ScHoort Boarp JOURNAL. 


RECOMMENDED PRACTICE IN 
SCHOOL-BOARD PROCEDURES 


The Administrators’ Handbook for high school 
districts of Missouri (Bulletin No. 2, 1940), dis- 
cussing the functions, responsibilities, and rela- 
tionships of general administrative agents, offers 
the following as recommended practices in school- 
board procedure: 

1. Board makes policies. The board of educa- 
tion should be a legislative or deliberative body 
for policy makings. 

2. Superintendent Nominates Candidates for 
Employment. Teachers, principals, and other em- 
ployees should be nominated by the superintend- 
ent and elected by the board. 

3. Superintendent Recommends Policies to 
Board. In matters pertaining to textbook selec- 
tion, adoption of courses of study, choice of curri- 
cular material, etc., the board properly serves as 
a reviewing body, and takes action only on 
recommendation of the professional staff. 

4. Administration is Delegated to Superintend- 
ent. In dealing with such problems as student 
conduct, administrative management of classes, 
etc., the board should charge the superintendent 
with full responsibility. 


TRAINING IN TRAFFIC SAFETY 


In Princeton, Ill., through the cooperation of 
the Princeton Club, traffic warning signs have 
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been placed on the city highways and at the 
corners of certain streets most used by school 
children, to direct the attention of automobile 
drivers to the safety of children. The schools 
and the homes are encouraged to continue the 
training of children to be traffic conscious as 
they go about the streets of the city. Children are 
taught to observe the significance of signs and 
not to place themselves in unnecessary danger 
of even a careful driver. Parents are urged to do 
their part in teaching traffic safety. 


COMING CONVENTIONS 


March 12-14. Mississippi Education Association, at 
Jackson. W. N. Taylor, Jackson, secretary. 

March 14-15. Annual Junior High School Conference, 
at New York City. Dr. Orlie M. Clem, New York City, 
secretary. 

March 19-21. South Carolina Education Association, at 
Columbia. J. P. Coats, Columbia, secretary. 

March 19-22. California Association of Public-School 
Business Officials, at Del Monte. L. J. Cuningham, Los 
Angeles, secretary. 

March 20-22. Florida State Association of School- 
Board Members, at Tampa. Charles E. Miner, Clewiston, 
secretary. 

March 21. Southern Illinois Education Association, at 
Carbondale. Mrs. G. A. Smith, Cache, secretary. 

March 26-29. Schoolmen’s Week at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. Dr. Theodore L.  Reller, 
Philadelphia, secretary. 

March 26-29. North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, at Chicago, Ill. G. W. Rosenlof, 
Lincoln, Neb., secretary. 

April 4. Northeastern Wisconsin Education Association, 
at Oshkosh. Ann Giese, Ripon, secretary 

April 4-5. Western Ohio Superintendents’ and Prin- 
cipals’ Round Table, at Dayton, Ohio. H. C. Hildebolt, 
Eaton, secretary. 

April 7-9. Northwest Association of Secondary and 
Higher Schools, at Spokane, Wash. Paul S. Filer, Spokane, 
secretary 

April o-11. Inland Empire Education Association, at 
Spokane, Wash. Carl H. Ferguson, Spokane, secretary. 

April 9-12. Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
at Boston. R. C. Goodfellow, Newark, N. J., secretary. 

April 10-12. Georgia Education Association, at Augus- 
ta, Ga. R. L. Ramsey, Atlanta, Ga., secretary 

April si1-1r2. Tennessee Education Association, at 
Nashville. A. D. Holt, Nashville, secretary 
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THE 1941 
SHOP ANNUAL NUMBER 


of Diihsirial farts and 
Vocational Education 


The authoritative source of informa- 
tion and guidance in organizing, 
planning, and equipping school shops 


NOW AVAILABLE 


The SHOP ANNUAL NUMBER summarizes the periodic progress in the 
field of industrial arts and vocational education, emphasizes the new develop- 
ments ahead, presents through actual shop layouts and equipment lists, the 
best methods of accomplishment in the school shop field. The service of the 
SCHOOL SHOP ANNUAL NUMBER (regular March issue) of INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION is 


1. It renders a comprehensive service 2. It provides an authoritative source 
promoting the introduction, progress, of information and guidance in organ- 
and expansion of industrial arts and izing, planning, and equipping school 
vocational education. shops. 


Single Copies $1.00—Yearly Subscription, including Shop Annual Number, $2.50 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS ano 
V@ATIONAL ELUICATION 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Publishers 


140 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
New York Chicago San Francisco 











